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First Paper. 


( UR journey opens in Northampton- 
shire, and in that season when the 

year grows ancient, 

“Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter.” 


In the stubble the crack! crack! of a stray 
gun speaks, now and again, of partridge- 
time. Over the pastures, undulating with 
ridge and furrow, where the black oxen 
feed, patches of gloom and gleam are 
scurrying as the wind—westerly, with a 
touch of north—chases the light showers 
under a vivid sun. Along the drab road 
darts a bullfineh, his family after him; 
pauses a moment among the dogrose ber- 
ries; is off again, and lost in the dazzle 
ahead. 

A high grassy ridge stands up from 
the plain; and upon it, white and salient 
against a dark cloud, the spire of a vil- 
lage church. From its belfry, says the 
sexton, you may spy forty parishes: but 
more important are the few cottages im- 
mediately below. They seem conspicu- 
ously inglorious; yet their 
name is written large in the 
histories. It speaks of a 
bright June day when along 
this ridge—then unenclosed 
and scattered with broom and 
heath flowers—the rattle of 
musketry and outeries of bat- 
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tle rolled from morning to late afternoon, 
by which time was lost a king with his 
kingdom. For the village is Naseby. 
Here, by the market green, the Parlia- 
mentarians ranged their baggage. Yon- 
der, on Mill Hill and Broad Moor, with 
just a hollow between, the two armies 
faced each other, the royalists with bean- 
in their hats, their enemies with 
badges of white linen. To the left, Sulby 
hedges were lined with Ireton’s dragoons. 
And the rest is an old story: Rupert, tar- 
dily returning from a headlong charge, 
finds no ‘‘cause”’ left to befriend, no foe 
to fight. While his men were pillaging, 
Cromwell has snatched the day. His 
Majesty is flying through Market-Har- 


stalks 
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borough toward Leicester, and thith. 
along the dusty roads his beaten regiments 
trail after him, with th, 
Ironsides at their heels 
hewing hip and thigh 

An obelisk, set about 
with thorn-bushes an 
shaded by oak and birch 
marks the battle-field. 1; 
rests on a base of rough 
moss- grown stones. and 
holds out ‘‘a useful lesson 
to British kings never to 
exceed the bounds of their just prerogative, and to British subjects never to swerve 
from the allegiance due to their legitimate monarch.” And the advice is well meant. 
no doubt; but, as the Watch asked of Dogberry, ‘‘ How if they will not?” 

Naseby, however, has another boast. Here, beside the monument, we are standing 
on the water-shed of England. In the fields below rise many little springs, whereof 
those to the south and east unite to form the Ise 
brook, which runs into the Nen, and so find their 
goal in the North Sea; those to the west form the 
Avon, and seek the Bristol Channel. And it is west- 
ward that we turn our faces—we, whom you shall 
briefly know as P. and Q.; for the business that 4 
brings us to Naseby is to find here the source of 
Shakespeare’s Avon, and so follow its windings 
downward to the Severn. 

The source is modest enough, being but a well WELFORD CANAL HOUSE 
amid the ‘‘ good cabbage” of the inn garden. To- 
day, a basin of mere brick encloses it; but in 1823, the date of the obelisk, some per 
son of refinement would adorn also Avon Well; and procured from Mr. Groggan of 
London a Swan of Avon in plaster; and Mr. Groggan contrived that the water should 
gush elegantly from her bill, but not for long. For the small boy came with stones, 
after his kind; and now, sans wing, sans 
head, sans everything, she couches among 
the cabbages, ‘‘a rare bird upon earth.” 

From Avon Well the spring flows to the 
northwest, and we follow it through ‘* wide 
skirted meads” dotted with rubbing posts 
and divided by stiff ox fences (the bullfinches 
of the fox-hunter—for we are in the famous 
Pytchley country), past a broad reservoir 
fringed with reed and poplars, and so through 
more pastures to Sulby Abbey. And always, 
as we look back, 
Naseby spire marks 
our starting-point. 
oe About three miles 

i Chie - Sy. down, the runnel 

iia, , has grown to a 

wit respectable brook, 
quite large enough 
to have kept sup 
plied the abbey 
fish-ponds. 


ee tS On the site of 
Ye “ =) this abbey—found 


ed circa 1155 by 
SWING-BRIDGE NEAR WELFORD. William de Wyde 































THE WARWICKSHIRE AVON. 
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ville in honor of the Blessed Virgin—now smaller leaf, and, by your leave, more 
stands a red-brick farm-house, passably beautiful. Our walk as we follow the 
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old, and coated with ivy. Of the vanished towpath of the canal, having the river 


building it conserves but 
two relics—a stone coftin 
and the floriated cover of 
another. The course of 
the stream beside it, and for 
some way below, is traced 
by the thorn-bushes under 
which it winds (in spring 
time how pleasantly!) un 
til Welford is reached—a 
small brick village. Here, 
after rioting awhile in a 
maze of spendthrift chan- 
nels, it recombines its wa- 
ters to run under its first 
bridge, and begin a sober life by supplying 
a branch of the Grand Junction Canal. 
A round-house at the canal’s head forms, 
with the bridge, what Mr. Samuel Ireland, 
in his Beauties of the Warwickshire Avon 


until quieted for a while by the dam of a 
little red-brick mill, set down all alone in 
the brilliant green. The thorn-bushes 
are giving place to willows—not such as 
fringe the Thames, but gray trees of a 





ROMAN CAMP, LILBURNE. 





STAMFORD HALL 


on our left, is full of peaceful incidents 
and subtle revelations of color—a lock, 
a quaint swing-bridge, a swallow taking 
the sunlight on his breast as he skims be- 
tween us and the inky clouds, a white 


(1795), ealls ‘‘an agreeable landscape, giv- horse emphasizing the meadow’s verdure. 

4 ing that sort of view which, being simple The next field holds a group of sable 
4 in itself, seldom fails to constitute ele- a flock of rooks, a pair of black horses, 
5 gance.” Rather, to our thinking, the a dozen velvet-black oxen, beside whom 
landseape’s beauty lies in its suggestion; the thirteenth ox seems consciously in- 
in that here we touch the true heart of decorous in a half-mourning suit of iron- 
the country life, of quiet nights dividing gray. Next, from a hawthorn ‘total 
: slow familiar days, during which man gules” with autumn berries, we start six 
and man’s work grow steeped in the soil’s magpies; and so, like Christian, ‘‘ give 
complexion, secure of all but three skips and go on singing” beneath 
Fie ee the spires and towers of this and that 
ciate dimes” small village (Welford, and North and 
South Kilworth) that look down from the 

It is enough that we are grateful for it edging hills. 

as we pass on down the valley where the Below South Kilworth, where a wind- 
canal and stream run side by side—the mill crowns the upland, the valley turns 
canal demurely between straight banks, southward, and we leave the canal to 
the stream below trying always how track the Avon again, that here is choked 
: many curves it can make in each field, with rushes. For a mile or two we pur- 


sue it, now jumping, now crossing by a 
timely pole or hurdle, from Northampton- 
shire into Leicestershire and back (for the 
stream divides these counties), until it en 
ters the grounds of Stamford Hall, and 
under the yellowing chest- 
nuts of the park grows sud- 
denly a dignified sheet of 
water, with real swans. 
Stamford Hall (the seat 
of Lord Bray) is, according 
to Ireland, ‘‘ spacious, but 
wants those pictorial deco- 
rations-that would render it 
an object of attention to the 
traveller of taste.” But to 
us, who saw it in the waning 
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STAMFORD CHURCH. 


daylight, the comfortable square house 
seemed full of quiet charm, as did the 
squat perpendicular church, untouched 
by the restorer, and backed by a grassy 
mound that rises to the eastern window, 
and the two bridges (the older one dis- 
used) under which the Avon leaves the 
park. A twisted wych-elm divides them, 
its roots set among certain broad leaves, 
about which Q. asked a question. But P. 
alleged them to be ‘‘ Foreground Plants,” 
and their species a trade secret. About 
these things, then, as Herodotus says, it is 
unlawful to speak. 

Below Stamford the stream contracts 
again, and again meanders among black 
cattle and green fields to Lilburne. Here 
it winds past a congeries of grassy mounds, 


dotted now wit} 
black-faced sheep 
that was once a 
Roman =  encamp 
ment, the Tripon 
tium mentioned by 
the emperor An 
toninus in his jow 
ney from London 
to Lineoln. Climb 
ing to the emi 
nence of the pra 
torium and e@azineg 
westward, we se 
on the high ground 
two beech-crowned 
tumuli side by side, 
clearly an outpost or 
speculum overlook 
ing Watling Street, 
the Roman road that 
passes just beyond the 
ridge ‘‘ from Dover into 
Chestre.”” This same 
high ground is the east 
ern hem of Dunsmore 
Heath, once so dismally 
ravaged by the Dun Cow 
of legend, till Guy of War- 
wick rode out and slew her 
in single combat. The 
heath, a long ridge of lias 
bordering our river to the 
south for many miles to come, 
is now enclosed and tilled; but 
: its straggling cottages, duck 
P|} ponds, and furze clumps still 
suggest the time when all was 
common land. 
At our feet, close under the 
encampment, an antique bridge 
crosses Avon. Beside it is hollowed a 
sheep-washing pool, and across the road 
stands a little church. Tempted by its 
elaborate window mouldings, we poke our 
heads in at the door, but at once withdraw 
them to cough and sneeze. The place is 
given over to dense smoke and a small 
decent man, who says that a service will 
be held in ten minutes, and what to do 
with the stove he.doesn’t know. So we 
leave him, and pass on, trudging toward 
Catthorpe, a mile below. 

A wooden paling, once green, but sub 
dued by years to all delicate tints, fronts 
the village street. Behind,in a garden of 
cypress and lilacs, lies the old vicarage, 
with deep bow-windows sunk level with 
the turf, a noteworthy house. For John 
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Dver, author of ‘* Gron- 
var Hill” —‘ Bard of the 
Fleece,” as Wordsworth 
hails bim—held Catthorpe 
living for a few years in 
the last century ; and here, 


vhile his friends 
the town, in the busy, 

gay town, 

man as John 


Forgot such a 


Dyer,” 


looked out on this gray 
garden wall, over which 
the fig-tree clambers, and 
The 


chureh stands close by, a 


‘‘ relished versing.” 


ragged cedar beside it, an 
elm drooping before its 
plain tower. We take a 
long look before descending again to the 
river, like Dyer 
“resolved, this charming day, 

Into the open fields to stray, 

And have no roof above our head 

But that whereon the gods do tread.” 

Just below Catthorpe, by a long line of 

arches called Dow (or Dove) Bridge, Wat- 
ling Street pushes across the river with 
Roman directness. This bridge marks the 
meeting point of three counties, for be- 
yond it we step into Warwickshire. It 
is indifferently modern, yet 
though simple, aided by a group of cattle 
then passing, had sufficient attraction in 
the meridian of a summer sun to induce” 
the egregious Ireland *‘to attempt a sketch 
of it as a picturesque view,” and supply us 
with a sentence to be quoted a thousand 
times during our voyage, and always with 
ribald appreciation. 


‘*the scene, 


CATTHORPE CHURCH. 


The valley narrows as we draw near 
Rugby. Clifton on Dunsmore, eminent 
by situation only, stands boldly up on 
the left, and under it, by Chfton mill, 
the stream runs down to Brownsover. 
Brownsover too has its mill, with a pool 
and cluster of wych-elms below. And 
hard by we find (as we think) Tom Brown's 
willow, the tree which wouldn't ‘‘ throw 
out straight hickory shoots twelve feet 
long, with no leaves, worse luck!” where 
Tom sat aloft,and ‘* Velveteens,” the keep- 
er, below, through that soft, hazy day in 
the May-fly season, till the sun came slant- 
ing through the branches, and told of lock- 
ing-up near at hand. We are hushed as 
we stand before it, and taste the reward of 
the truly virtuous who *‘ identify.” 

And now, just ahead, on the same line 
of hill as Clifton, stands the town of Rug- 
by. No good view of it can be found 
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from the river-side, for the middle dis- 
tance is always a straight line of railway 
Perhaps the best 
is to be had from the towpath of the Ox- 
ford Canal, marked high above our right 


sheds or embankments. 


Dow Bridge 
m Watling Street. 


by a line of larch and poplar, where a tall 
aqueduct carries it over the river Swift. 
This is the stream which, coming from 
Lutterworth, bore down in 1427 the ashes 
of John Wiclif to the Avon. Forty years 
after his peaceful interment the Council 
of Constance gave orders to exhume and 
burn his body, to see if it could be dis- 
cerned from those of the faithful. ‘* In 
obedience thereto,” says Fuller, ** Richard 
Fleming, bishop of Lincoln, diocesan of 
Lutterworth, sent his officers (vultures 
with a quick sight sent at a dead carcase!) 
to ungrave him accordingly. To Lutter- 


worth they come, sumner, commissary, 
official, chancellor, proctors, doctors, and 
the 
that 
of the body would 


servants (so 


the remnant 


hold out a 
amongst so 
many hands), take 
what is left out of 
the grave, and 
burn them to ash- 
es, and cast them 
into Swift, a 
running 
hard by. Thus the 
brook hath 
veyed his 
into Avon, Avon 
into Severn, Sev- 
ern into the nar- 
row seas, they into 


not 
bone 


bre ok 


con- 


ashes 
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the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine 
which now is dispersed all the world over.” 
For aught we know, the upper part of 
this stream may justify its name. The 
two streams unite in that green vale over 
which Dr. Arnold used to gaze in humor 
ous despair. ‘It is no wonder,” he said, 
‘we do not like 

looking that 

way, when one 

that 


ho 


considers 
there is 
thing 
tween us and 
the Ural Moun 
tains”; and, in 
a letter to Arch 
bishop Whate 
a. = Vine 
have 


fine be 


no hills, 


no plains, not 

a single wood, 

and but one sin 
gle copse; no heath, no down, no rock, no 
river, no clear stream, scarcely any flow 
ers—for the lias is particularly poor in 
them—nothing but one endless monotony 
of enclosed fields and hedge-row trees” 
lastly, ‘‘ I care nothing for Warwickshire, 
and am in it like a plant sunk in the 
ground in a pot; my roots never strike 
beyond the pot, and I could be trans 
planted at any moment without tearing 
or severing my fibres.” And we consent, 
in part, for the fibres of great men lie in 
their work, not in this or that soil. But 
what fibres—not his own—were cracked 
when Rugby knew the great school-mas 
ter no more, we feel presently as, haunted 
by his son’s noble elegy, we stand before 
the altar of the school chapel, where he 
rests. 


AVON INN, RUGBY. 
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At Rugby our narrative, hitherto smil- 
ingly pastoral, quickens to epic. So far 
we have followed Avon afoot, but here 
we mean to launch a Canadian canoe on 
its waters, creating a legend. She lies be- 
side a small river-side tavern, her bright 
basswood sides gleaming in the sunshine. 
\' small crowd has gathered, and is being 
addressed with volubility by a high-com 
plexioned man of urbane demeanor, He 
is bareheaded and coatless: he is shod in 
blue carpet slippers, on each of which a 
vellow anchor (emblem of hope) is en- 
twined with sprays of the pink convolvu- 
lus, typifying (according to P., who is a 
botanist), ‘‘I recognize your worth, and 
vill sustain it by judicious and tender af- 
fection.” As we launch our canoe and 
place our sacks on board, he turns his dis- 
course on us. It breathes the spirit of 
calm confidence. There are long shal- 
lows just below (he says), and an uproot- 
ed willow blocking the stream, and three 
water-falls, and fences of barbed wire. 
He enumerates the perils; he is sanguine 
about each; and ours is the first canoe he 

ever set eyes on. 

We pushed off and waved good-by. 
The sun shone in our faces; behind, 
the voice of confidence shouted us over 





HOLBROOK COURT. 


the first shallow. Our canoe swung 
round a bend beside a small willow cop- 
pice, and we sighed as the kindly crowd 
was hidden from us. Q. said that our 
voyage was a symbol of life. 

We turned at the sound of stertorous 
breathing. <A pair of blue slippers came 
twinkling after us over the meadow. Our 
friend had fetched a cireuit round the 
coppice, and soon both craft and crew 
were as babes in his hands. Was it a 
shallow ?—he hounded us over. Was ita 
willow fallen ‘‘ascaunt the brook” ?—he 
drove us under, clambering himself along 
the trunk, as once Ophelia, and exhort- 
ing always. At the foot of the first wa- 






Newbold 
“pen Avon 


ter-fall he took leave of us, and turned 

back singing across the fields. He was 

a good man, but would be obeyed. We 

learnt from him, Ist, that the art of ca- 
noeing has no 
limits; 2d, that 
the ‘ impenetra 
bility of matter” 
is a discredited 

ke, phrase; and, af 
ter the manner of 
3unyan, wecalled 
him Mr. Win-by- 
Will. 

By many dense 
beds of rushes, 
through which a 

flock of ducks seattered before us, we 
dropped down to Newbold on Avon, a 
pretty village on the hill-side, with green 
orchards sloping tothe stream. By climb 
ing through them and looking due south, 
you may see the spire of Bilton, where 
Addison lived for many years. Below 
Newbold the river tumbles over two wa- 
ter-falls, runs thence by a line of rush 
beds to a railway bridge, and so beneath 
Caldecott’s famous spinney, where Tom 
Brown, East, and the ‘‘ Madman” sought 
the kestrel’s nest. Many Scotch firs min- 
gle with the beeches of the spinney, and 
just below them the stream divides, en- 
closing a small island, and recombines to 
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hold a southward course past Holbrook 
Court. 

Holbrook Court is a gloomy building 
that looks down its park slope upon a 
weir, a red-brick mill, and a gloomier 
farm-house of This farm-house 
has a history, being all that is left of 
Lawford Hall, the scene of the once no- 
torious ‘* Laurel-Water Tragedy.” 


stone. 


LAWFORD MILL 


The tale is briefly this: In 1780 Sir 
Theodosius Boughton, a vicious and sick- 
ly boy, was squiring it at Lawford Hall, 
and fast drinking out his puny constitu- 
tion. ‘To him enter” an evil spirit in 
the shape of a brother-in-law, an Irish ad- 
venturer, one Captain Donellan. This 
graduate in vice took the raw scholar in 
hand, and with the better will as being 
next heir to his estates. But it seems that 
drink and debauchery worked too slow- 
ly for the impatient captain, for one 
evening the wretched boy went to bed, 
called for his sleeping draught, and drank 
the wrong liquid out of the right bottle. 
And as for Captain Donellan, he bungled 
matters somehow, and was hanged at 
Warwick in the following spring—an el- 
egant, well-mannered man in black, who 
displayed much ceremonious punctilio at 
ascending the scaffold ahead of the sheriff. 
Ten years later Lawford Hall was pulled 
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down as an accursed thing, and the buil: 
ing before us is all that survives of it 
To-day the Gloire de Dijon rose, the jas 
mine, and the ivy sprawl up its sad-co 
ored walls and over the porch, which sti 
wears the date 1604. 

Hither at Lawford Hall, or just abov 
at the old Holbrook Grange, lived, i) 
Elizabeth’s time, One-handed Boughton 

who won 
posthumous 


an entirely 
fame by 
driving a ghostly coac} 
and six about the coun 
try-side. His spirit was 
at length caught in a 
phial by certain of the lo 
al clergy, corked down, 
sealed, thrown into a 
neighboring mar!]-pit, and 
so laid forever. There 
fore his only successes of 
late have been in fright 
ening maid-servants out 
of their situations at the 
farm. 
Leaving Lawford, wi 
paddle through a land 
pastorally desolate, seeing, often for miles 
together, neither man’s face nor wo 
man’s. The canoe darts in and out of 
rush beds; avoids now a shallow, now a 
snag, a clump of reeds, a conglomerate of 
logs and pendent shrivelled flags, flotsam 
of many floods; and again is gliding easi 
ly between meadows that hold, in Touch 
stone’s language, ‘‘no assembly but horn 
beasts.”’ Our canoe wakes strange emo 
tions in these cattle. They lift their 
heads, snort, fling up their heels, and, 
with rigid tails, come capering after us 
like so many bacchanals. At length a 
fence stops them, and they obligingly 
watch us out of sight. The next herd re 
peats the performance. And always the 
river is vocal beside us, 
“Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage” ; 


while ahead the water-rat dives, or the 
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:moor-hen splashes from 
one green brim to an 
other; and around the 
and is slowly changing 
rom the monotonous 
to the ‘‘up-and-down 
hilly’; and we, pass 
ing through it all, are 
thankful. 

A small cottage ap- 
nears beside some lime- 
pits on the right bank. 
Over its garden gate a 
black board proclaims 
that here are the 
‘* Newnham Regis 
Baths.” Acertain Wal- 
ter Bailey, M.D., writ 
ing in 1587 A Brief 
Discourse of Certain 
Baths, etc., sings loud 
praise of these waters, but warns drink 
ers to “consist in a mediocrity, and 
never to adventure to drink above six, 
or at the utmost eight pints in one 
day.” Also, he ** will not rashly coun 
sel any to use them in the leap-years.”’ 
We disregarded this latter warning, but 
observed the former; yet the plain man 
who gave us our glassful asserted that 
a friend of his, ‘‘all hot and sweaty,” 
drank two quarts of the water one sum 
mer day, and took no harm. As a 
fact, the springs which here rise from 
the limestone were known and esteemed 
by the Romans; the remains of their 
baths were found, and the present one 
a pump within a square paling—built on 





BRETFORD. 





RUINS OF NEWNHAM REGIS CHURCH 


the same spot. But their fame has not 
travelled of late. 

We embark again, and are soon float- 
ing down to Church Lawford. What 
shall be said of this spot? As we saw it 
happily, one slope of green—vivid, yet in 
shadow—swelled up to darker elms and a 
tall church tower, set high against an 
amber sunset. Beyond, the sky and 
the river’s dim reaches melted together, 
through all delicate vellows, mauves, and 
grays, into twilight. A swan, scurrying 
down stream before us, broke the water 
into pools of gold. And so a bend swept 
Church Lawford out of our sight and 
into our kindliest memories. 

Nearly opposite lies Newnham Regis, 
about a mile from its batlis. 
In Saxon times, they say, a 
king’s palace stood here; 
and three large fish-ponds, 
with some mounds, remain 
for a sign of it. Here, be- 
side a pleasant mill, the 
foot-path crosses to Church 
Lawford. Just below, the 
stream is blocked by an 
osier bed; and we strug- 
gled there for the half 
of one mortal hour, and 
mused on the carpet slip- 
pers, and hope, and such 
things; and ‘late and at 
last” were’ out and _ pad- 
dling through the un- 
certain light under’ the 
pointed arches of Bretford 
bridge. 
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Here crosses the second great Roman 
road, the Fosseway, 


“that tilleth from Toteneys 
From the one end of Cornewaile anon to Catenevs, 
From the South-west to North-est, into Englonde’s 
ende, 
Fosse men callith thilke way, that by mony town 
doth wende.” 


Thenceforward for a mile we move in 
darkness over glimmering waters, until a 
raitway bridge looms ahead, and we spy, 
half a mile away, the lights of a little sta 
srandon, we decide; 


tion. This must be 





SITE OF BRANDON CASTLE. 
and running in beside the bank, begin a 
quick contention with the echo. 

male and female, 
villagers are about us, 


Voices answer 
many 
peering at the canoe 
‘** Are we in time for the last train to 
Coventry?” 
Chorus answers 


us, 


and soon 


- Yes ” 


; only one mel- 


ancholy stripling insists 
that it isn’t likely. 
And he is right. We 


hear a rumble; a red eye 
flames out; the last train, 
with a hot trail of smoke, 
roaring the 
bridge and shoots into 
Brandon station. We are 
too late. 


“ Beds 2” 


comes over 


The melancholy one 
echoes: ‘‘ Beds! In Bran 
don?” 


‘The inn?” 

‘Well, you might try 
the inn.” 

We march up to try the 
inn. There are seventy- 
four men in the bar, as 
we have leisure to count, 
and all are drinking beer. 
Clearly we are not want- 
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ed. The landlady has eyes like beads. 
black and twinkling, but they will not 
rest on us. The outlook begins to ly 
sombre, when P., who, beneath a rugged 
exterior, hides much aptitude for human 


affairs, announces that he has a way 
with landladies, and tries it. He says: 

‘Can we have a horse and trap to 
take us to Coventry to-night? No? 
That's bad. Nor a bed? Dear me! 
Then, please, draw us half a pint of 


beer.’ 
P. tastes it, looks 
up with a happy smile, and 
begins again: 

‘Can have a 
and trap?” ete., ete. 

It is astounding, but at 
the tenth repetition of this 
formula the landlady be 
comes as water, and hence 
forth we have our way with 
that inn. 

Moreover, 


The beer is brought. 


we horse 


the 
landlord’s company at sup 
per,a deliberate, heavy man, 
who tells us that he brews 
his own beer, and has 
twenty-three children. He adds that the 
former distinction has given him many 
friends, the latter many relatives. <A 
niece of his is to be married at Coventry 
to-morrow. 

Q., who ran into Coventry by an early 
train next morning to fetch some letters 
that awaited us, was fortunate enough to 


we have 
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catch a glimpse of the bride as she stepped 
into her carriage. He reported her to be 
pretty, and we wished her all happiness. 
P. meanwhile had strolled up the river to 
Wolston Mill, which we had passed in the 
darkness, and he too had praises to chant 
of that, and of a granc old Elizabethan 
farm-house that he had found outside the 
village. 

We embark again by Brandon Castle, 
the abode once of a Roman garrison, and 
later of an exclusive Norman family that 
kept its own private gallows at Bretford, 
just above. Where the castle stood now 
thrive the brier, the elder, the dogrose, 
the blackthorn twined with clematis; the 
outer moat is become a morass, choked 
with ragwort and the flowering rush; the 
inner moat is dry, and a secular ash 
sprawls down its side. We leave it to 
glide beneath a graceful Georgian bridge; 
past a lawn dotted with sleek cattle, a 
small red mill, a row of melancholy an 
glers, a mile of giant alders, and so down 
to Ryton-on Dunsmore, the western out- 
post of the great heath. As the heath 
ends, the country’s character begins to 
change, and all grows open. On either 
hand broad pastures divide us from the 
arable slopes where a month ago the 
gleaners were moving amid 


“Summer's green, all girded up in sheaves”; 


and therefore by Ryton’s two mills and 
Ryton’s many alders we move slowly, in- 
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viting our souls, careless of Fate, that 
lay in her ambush, soon to harry us. A 
broad road crosses above us, and alight 
ing, we loiter by the bridge, and discover 
a mile-stone that marks 87 miles from 
London and 3 from Coventry. We can 
desery the three lovely spires of Lady 
Godiva’s town, mere needle points above 
the trees to northward, 

It was but shortly after that we came 
on an agreeable old gentleman, who stood 
a-fishing with a little red float, and lied 





in his teeth, smiling on us and asserting 
that Bubbenhall (where we had a mind 
to lunch) was but a mile below. A mile! 

for a crow, perhaps, but not for proper 
old gentlemen, and most surely not for 
Avon. The freakish stream went round 
and round, all meanders with never a 
forthright, narrowing, shallowing, cast- 
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ing up here a snag and there a thicket of 
reeds. And round and round for miles 
our canoe followed it, as a puppy chases 
his own tail; yet Bubbenhall was. not, 
nor any glimpse of Bubbenhall. 

Our talk ran on open boats and nota- 
ble privations of mariners, and at length 
Q. stepped out beside a guelder-rose bush 
(because its berries reminded him of red 
currant jelly and home), and said: ‘It 
is usual for folk in our condition to tell 
each other stories, and the custom is 
praiseworthy as distracting men from a 
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too close contemplatio 
of their lot. I will begi; 
with an Eastern talk 
There stands on th 
Tigris, far above Baby 
lon, a village at whic 
all voyagers 
river must 


down th 


put up ot 


three successive nights 


so curiously 
channel wind about. it 
Men call the village Is 
“That,” interrupts P 
‘is where it differs fron 
Bubbenhall, which isn’t. 
‘*Your levity,” says 
Q., ‘‘has deprived you o 
the story of the Gold 
smith and the Three 
White Asses. It is 
pity, for the tale was full 
of instruction; but let us 
push on.” 
These windings above 
Bubbenhall have their 
compensations, keeping 
both hand and eye 
amusedly alert as our 
canoe tacks to and fro, shooting down 
the V of two shallows, or running along 
quick water beneath the bank, brushing 
the forget-me-nots (the flower that Henry 
of Bolingbroke wore into exile from the 
famous lists of Coventry, hard by), or 
parting curtain after curtain of reeds to 
issue on small vistas that are always new 
And Bubbenhall is worth the pains to find 
—a. tiny village of brick and timber set 
amid elms on a quiet slope, where for ages 


does th 


bells have knolled to church” from the 


a, 
old brick-buttressed tower above. Below 
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sleeps a quaint mill, also of brick and tim 
ber, and from its weir the river wanders 
northeast, then southeast, and 
Stoneleigh deer park. 


runs to 

A line of swinging deer fences hangs 
under the bridge, the river trailing be- 
tween their We push cautiously 
under them, and look to right and left in 
amazement. A moment has translated 
us from a sluggish brook, twisting be- 
tween water-plants and willows, to a plea 


bars. 
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monster, thirty-nine feet around — whos 
‘antique writhes over the 
sandstone rock down to the water's brin 
The very bed of Avon has altered. H 
runs now over smooth slabs of rock, an: 
now he brawls by a shallow, and now, 


root” 


“where his fair course is not hindered, 
makes sweet music with the enamell’d stones 


He 


Down to the shallow ahead of us 
accustomed ford 


their 
a herd of deer comes 


ASHOW 


sant river, stealing 


by wide lawns, by 
slopes of bracken, by 


gigantic trees—oaks, 
Spanish oaks, and wych-elms, stately firs, 
sweet chestnuts, and filmy larch coppices. 
We are in Arden, the land of Rosalind 
and Touchstone, of Jaques and Amiens. 
Their names may be French, English, 
what vou will, but here they inhabit, and 
almost we look to spy the suit of motley 


and listen for its bells, or expect a glimpse 
of Corin’s crook moving above the ferns, 
Orlando's ballads fluttering on a chest- 
nut, or the sad-colored cloak of Jaques 


beneath an oak—such an oak as this 


daintily and splashes across, first the 
bucks, then the does in a body. If they 
are here, why not their masters, the men 
and women whom we know? We dis 
embark,and letting the canoe drift briglhit 
ly down stream, stroll along the bank be 
side it, and ‘* fleet thé time carelessly,” as 
they did in that golden world. 

Too soon we reach the beautiful sand 
stone bridge,tinted by time and curtained 
with creepers, that divides the deer park 
from the home park; and soon, beside an 
old oak, the size of Avon is almost dou- 
bled by junction with the Sowe, a stream 
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iat comes winding past 
Stoneleigh village on our 
cht, and brings for tribute 
ie impurities of Coven 
The banks beside us 
ne open no longer; but 
or recompense we have 
ie birds—the whir-r-r of 
vood-pigeons in the high 
illow copse, the heron 
tiling high, the kingfisher 
darting in loops of light 
fore us, the green wood 
pecker condensing a whole 
day’s brilliance on his one small breast, 
the wild-duck, the splashing moor-hen, 
and water-fow] of rarer kinds—that tell us 
ve are nearing Stoneleigh Abbey. 

The abbey was founded in 1154 by 
Henry II. for a body of Cistercian monks, 
and endowed with privileges ** very many 
and very great, to wit, free warren, in- 
fangthef, outfangthef, wayfs, strays, goods 
of felons and fugitives, tumbrel, pillory, 
sok, sak, tole, team, amercements, mur- 
ders, assize of bread and beer; with a 
market and fair in the town of Stone 
leigh,”—a comprehensive list, as it seems. 
There were, says Dugdale, in the manor 
of Stoneleigh, at this time, ‘‘ sixty-eight 
villains and two priests; as also four 
bondmen or servants, whereof each held 
one messuage, and one quatrone of land, 
by the services of making the gallows 
and hanging of thieves; every one of 
which bondmen was to wear a red clout 
betwixt his shoulders, upon his upper gar- 
ment.” The original building was burnt 
in 1245, and what little old work now re- 
mains belongs to a later building. The 
abbey went the way of its fellows under 
Henry VIII.; was granted to Charles 
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Chatterd Bridge. 


Brandon, Duke of Suffolk ; changed 
hands once or twice; and was finally 
bought by Sir Thomas Leigh, alderman 
of London, in Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
The present lonie mansion, now the 
home of Lord Leigh, his descendant, was 
built toward the close of the last century. 
The river spreads into a lake before it, 
and then, after passing a weir, speeds 
briskly below a wooded bank, with tiny 
rapids, down which our canoe dances 
gayly. Astwilight overtakes us we reach 
Ashow. 

A little weather-stained church stands 
by Ashow shore—a church, a yew-tree, 
and a narrow graveyard. Close under 
it steals the gray river, whispers by cot- 
tage steps where a crazy punt lies rotting, 
by dim willow aits and eel bucks, and so 
passes down to silence and the mists. 
Seeing all this, we yearn to live here and 
pass our days in gratuitous melancholy. 

We revisited Ashow next morning, and 
were less exacting, asking only to be car- 
ried back and buried ‘there. The clew to 
our inconsistency will be found in the 
ensuing extracts: 

From P.’s Journal.—‘‘A hateful day, 
with sheets of rain. Y.'s 
temper insufferable.” 

From Q.’s Journal.—‘“‘P. 
to-day like a bear with a 
sore head. Rain in tor- 
rents.” 

We agree, you perceive, 
that it rained. Indeed, we 
were soaked to the skin be- 
fore paddling a mile; and 
as for the canoe, 

“Too much of water hast thou, 
poor Ophelia, 

And therefore I forbid my 

tears.” 

We passed, like Mrs. Hel- 
ler’s infant, ‘‘ not dead, but 


ener ere: 
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very wet,” under old Chesford Bridge, 
whereby the road runs to Kenilworth, 
that lies two miles back from the river, 
and shall therefore, for once in its his- 
tory, escape description; and from Ches- 
ford Bridge reached Blakedown Mill and 
another old bridge beside the miller’s 
house. This ‘‘simply elegant form of 
landseape”’ led Samuel Ireland to ask 


‘‘why man should with such eager and 
restless ambition busy himself so often in 
the smoke and bustle of populous cities, 
and lose his independence and too often 
his peace in the pursuit of a phantom 


which almost eludes his grasp, little 
thinking that with the accumulation of 
wealth he must create imaginary wants, 
under which, perhaps, that wealth melts 
away as certainly as under the more ready 
inlet of inordinate passion happiness is 
sacrificed.” Clearly Mr. Samuel Ireland 
was never rained upon hereabouts. 

Just below, on the north bank, rises 
Blacklow Hill, whither, on the 19th of 
June, 1312, Piers Gaveston, the favorite 
of King Edward II., was marched out 
from Warwick Castle by the barons to 
meet hisdoom. His head was struck off, 
and rolling down into a thicket, was 
picked up by a ‘friar preacher” and 
carried off in his hood. On the rock be- 
side the scene of that grim revenge this 
inscription was rudely cut: ‘‘P.GAVESTON, 
EARL OF CORNWALL, BEHEADED HERE + 
1312”; and to-day a simple cross also 
marks the spot. 

Hence, by the only rocks of which 
Avon can boast—and these are of softest 


sandstone, their asperities worn all away 
by the weather—we wind beneath Milver 
ton village, with its odd church tower of 
wood, to the weir and mill of Guy’s Cliffe. 
The beauties of this spot have been be 
praised for centuries. Leland speaks of 
them ; Drayton sings them. ‘ There,” 
says Camden, ‘‘have yee a shady littl 
wood, cleere and cristal springs, mossie 
bottoms and caves, medowes alwaies fresh 
and greene, the river rumbling heere and 
there among the stones with his streame 
making a milde noise and gentle whis 
pering, and, besides all this, solitary and 
still quietness, things most grateful to the 
Muses.” Fuller, who knew it well, calls 
it ‘‘a most delicious place, so that a man 
in many miles’ riding cannot meet so 
much variety as there one furlong doth 
afford.” The water-mill is mentioned in 
Domesday - book, and has been sketched 
constantly ever since—a low, quaint pile, 
fronted by a recessed open gallery, under 
which the water is forever sparkling and 
frothing, fresh from its spin over the mill 
wheels, or tumble down the ledges of the 
weir, } 
And below this mill rises the famous 
cliff, hollowed with many caves, in one 
of which lived Guy of Warwick, slayer 
of the Dun Cow, of lions, dragons, giants, 
paynims, and all such cattle; who mar 
ried the fair Phyllis of Warwick Castle; 
who afterward repented of his much blood 
shed, and trudged on foot to Palestine 
by way of expiation; who anon returned 
again on foot to Warwick, where was his 
home and his dear Phyllis. And coming 
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to his own house door, where his wife was 
used to feed every day thirteen poor men 
with her own hand, he stood with the 
rest, and received bread from her for 
three days, and she knew him not. So 
he learned that God’s wrath was not 
sated, and betook him to a fair rocky 
place beside the river, a mile and more 
from his town; where, as his words go in 
the old ballad, 


“with my hands I hewed a house 
Out of a craggy rock of stone; 
And livéd like a Palmer poore 
Within that Cave myself alone: 


“And daily came to beg my bread 

Of Phyllis at my Castle gate; 

Not known unto my loving wife, 
Who daily mournéd for her mate. 


“Till at the last I fell sore sicke, 
Yea, sicke so sore that I must die: 
I sent to her a ring of golde, 
By which she knew me presentlye 
“So she, repairing to the Cave, 
Before that I gave up the Ghost, 
Herself closed up my dying Eyes— 
My Phyllis fair whom I loved most.” 


His statue stands in the little shrine 
above the cliff; his arms lie in Warwick 











Castle; and in the cave 
over our head is carved 
. Saxon inscription, 
vhich the learned in- 
terpret into this: ‘‘ Cast 
out, Thou Christ, from 
Thy servant this bur- 
len.” 

We pass on by Rock 
Mill, haunted of many 
<ingfishers; by Emscote 
Bridge, where the Avon 
is joined by the Leam, 
and where Warwick 
and Leamington have 
reached out their arms 
to each other till they 
now join hands; by lit- 
tle gardens, each with 
its punt or home-made 
boat beside the river 
steps; by a flat mea- 
dow, where the citizens 
ind redeoats from War- 
wick garrison sit all day 
ind wait for the fish 
that never bites; and 
suddenly, by the famous 
one-span bridge, see War- 
wick Castle full ahead, 
its massy foundations 
growing, as it seems, 
from the living rock, and 
Cesar’s glorious tower 
soaring above the elms 
where Mill Street ends at 
the water’s brink. Here once crossed a 
Gothic bridge, carrying the traffic from 
Banbury. Its central arches are down 
now; but the bastions yet stand, and form 
islets for the brier and ivy, and between 
them the stream swirls fast for the weir 
and the ancient mill, by which it rushes 
down into the park. We turn our canoe, 
and with many a backward look paddle 
back to the boat-house at Emscote. 

Evening has drawn in, and still we are 
pacing Warwick streets. We have seen 
the castle; have gazed from the armory 
windows upon the racing waters, steep 
terraces, and gentle park below; have 
climbed Guy’s Towerand seen far beneath 
us, on the one side, broad cedars and green 
lawns where the peacocks strut, on the 
other, the spires, towers, sagged roofs, and 
clustering chimneys of the town; have 
sauntered down Mill Street; have mar- 
velled in the Beauchamp Chapel as we 
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conned its gorgeous tombs and canopies 
and traceries; have loitered by Lord Ley- 
cester’s Hospital and under the archway 
of St. James’s Chapel. Clearly we are but 
two grains of sand in the hour-glass of 
this slow medizwval town; our feet, that 
will to-morrow be hurrying on, tread with 
curious impertinence these everlasting 
flints that have rung with the tramp of 
the King-maker’s armies, of Royalist and 
Parliamentarian, horse and foot,drum and 
standard, the stir of royal and episcopal 
visits, of mail-coach, market, and assize. 
But meanwhile our joints are full of plea- 
sant aches and stiffness, our souls of lofty 
imaginings. As our tobacco smoke floats 
out on the moonlight we can dwell, we 
find, with a quite kingly serenity on the 
transience of man’s generations; nay, as 
we sit down to dinner at our inn, we touch 
the high contemplative, yet careless, mood 
of the gods themselves. 
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BY CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


XII. 

Wwe all this in his mind, the little 

house coming in sight below the 
massive dark green slope of the great 
mountain seemed to Guthrie to hold 
peculiar significance. With a poignant 
sentiment which he might not analyze, 
he watched it grow from a mere speck 
into its normal proportions. The sun 
flashed from its roof, still wet with the 
dew, but the shadows were sombrely 
green in the yard. Such freshness the 
great oaks breathed, such fragrance the 
pines! Adown the lane the cows loitered, 
going forth to their pastures. He saw a 
mist, dully white, move in slow convo- 
lutions along a purple mountain-side, 
pause for a glistening moment, then 
vanish into thin air. Away up the gorge 
all diurnal fancies trooped into the wide 
liberties of endless luminous vistas of 
azure sunlit mountains beneath the shin- 
ing azure heavens, the ranges and valleys 
changing with every mood of the atmos- 
phere, with the harlequinade of the clouds 
and the winds; the river, with all the 
graces of reflection, had a kaleidoscopic 
comminglement of color-—it showed the 
grim gray rocks, the flight of birds, the 
blue sky, the glow of the rose-red azalea; 
the ponderous cataract fell ceaselessly 
with its keen, swift, green rush above 
and its maddening white swirl below. 
On the bank the pygmy burying-ground 
seemed by contrast the fullest expression 
of quiet, with its deep shadows and its 
restful sheen, and naught to come and go 
but a booming bee or a bird upspringing 
from the long grass. 

All was imprinted upon his conscious- 
ness with a distinctness which he had 
never known before, which he did not 
seek to interrogate now. It seemed to 
partake of the significance of a crisis in 
his life, and every trifle asserted itself 
and laid hold upon him. 

Letitia was sitting upon the porch in a 
low rocking-chair. He recognized her 
from far away, but when he had hitched 
the horse at the gate and came walking 
slowly up the path, and she lifted her 
eyes to meet his grave, fixed look, there 
was something in them that he thought 
he had never seen before—infinitely beau- 


tiful, intangible, indescribable; a mere 
matter of expression, perhaps, for the lu 
minous quality, and the fine color of the 
deep blue iris, were as familiar even to his 
dreams as to his waking sense. It seemed 
a something added; it served, in some 
sort, to embellish the very curve of her 
cheek, the curl of her delicate lip, the 
waving of her hair where it was gathered 
out of the way at the nape of her white 
neck. 

He had known that her beauty was 
generally held in scant esteem, and he 
had vaguely wondered to find himself in 
contradictory conviction to the popular 
sentiment. He had welcomed Shattuck’s 
protestation of its charm as a trophy of 
its high deserts. He remembered it now. 
‘** Shattuck ‘lowed she war plumb beauti- 
ful, an’ hed a rare face; an’ she hev! she 
hev! Thar’s nobody looks like her.” 

More than the usual interval of survey 
warranted by the etiquette of salutation 
passed as he stood by the step of the 
porch, and gazed at her with absorbed, 
eyes. Her light, 


questioning 
laughter roused him. 
‘* What ails ye ter kem hyar with the 


caustic 


manners o’ a harnt, Fee Guthrie; not 
speakin’ till ye air spoke ter; stare-gaz- 
in’’’—she opened her eyes wide with the 
exaggeration of mimicry — ‘‘ ez ef me an’ 
Moses war some onaccountable animals 
ez ye hed kem ter trap ?” 

Then, with a smile that seemed to have 
all the freshness of the matutinal hour in 
it, she bent again to her work of hack 
ling flax. No arduous job was she mak- 
ing of it. The hackle was placed upon 
the low shelf-like balustrade close by, 
and as the swaying of the rocking-chair 
brought her forward she would sweep tlie 
mass of flax in her hands across its sharp 
wires, drawing all the fibres through as 
she swung back again. She had hardly 
more industrial an aspect than a thrush 
close by, poised on a blooming honey- 
suckle vine that ran over the porch, idly 
rocking in the wind, with not even a trill 
in his throat to attest his vocation as mu- 
sician. A bundle of the flax lay in a 
chair at her side and another in her lap, 
and as she swayed back and forth some of 
the fine, silvery white stuff slipped down 
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over her light blue dress and on the floor 
n the reach of Moses. He was beginning 
to appreciate the value of occupation, and 
could not all day quiescently resign him- 
self to the passive development of teeth. 
He had attained the age when the imita- 
tive faculties assert themselves. He had 
furnished himself with a wisp of flax 
from the floor, and now and again bent 
his fat body forward, swaying the wisp 
to and fro in his hand, after the man- 
ner in which Letitia passed the flax over 
the hackle, then sought to stuff it into his 
mouth—with him a test of all manner of 
Somehow the meeting of his cal- 
low, unmeaning, casual glance, for he was 
very busy and ignored the new-comer, 
disconcerted Guthrie in some sort. So 
forlorn was he, and little!—his future was 
an unwritten page, and what bitter history 
might it not contain! And those who 
were nearest to him were framing the 
words and fashioning the periods. But it 
was to be his to read! A heavy intima- 
tion of its collocations was suggested by 
the recollection of his father yesterday in 
the horse-thief’s gang—and Stephen Yates 
once had an honest name, and came of 
honest stock! Then Guthrie thought of 
the deceitful mother, and he sat down on 
the step with a sigh. 

‘*Mought ez well! mought ez well!” he 
said, lugubriously, unconsciously speak- 
ing aloud, as Letitia adjured Moses not to 
swallow the flax and choke himself. 

‘“He hedn't ‘mought ez well,’” she 
observed, tartly. Then, for the infant's 
benefit, ‘‘I reckon, though, I could git 
hold o’ the eend of it in his throat, but 
Mose would feel mighty bad when I h’isted 
him up on my spinnin’-wheel an’ tuck ter 
spinnin’ him all up!” 

The great Dagon, not altogether com- 
prehending this threat, listened with an 
attentive bald head upturned, a damp and 
open mouth, his two bare feet stretched 
out motionless one above the other, and 
his décolleté blue calico quite off of one 
stalwart shoulder. But with a gurgle and 
a bounce he let it pass, with only his usual 
sharp-tempered squeal of rebuke, and then 
placidly addressed himself anew to discov- 
er what gustatory qualities lurked in the 
unpromising, unsucculent wisp of flax 

‘**Mose an’ me air keepin’ house,” ob- 
served Letitia. ‘‘ Mis’ Yates air a-dryin’ 
apples down yander by the spring.” 

Guthrie's glance discovered the mottled 
calico dress and purple sun-bonnet of Ade- 
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laide some yards distant down the slope, 
as she spread the fruit upon a series of 
planks laid in the sun. 

‘It air jes ez well,” he said, gloomily. 
‘I dun’no’ ez I keer ter see her ter-day.” 

Letitia, as she swayed forward and 

flung the flax across the wires, cast a sur- 
prised glance upon him. ‘* Ye air tol- 
er ble perlite fur so soon in the mornin’ 
I notice ginerally ez perliteness grows on 
ye ez the day goes on—cornsiderin’ ye air 
a-settin’ on her door-step, an’ this air her 
house.” 

‘*T want ter see jes you-uns,” he indi- 
rectly defended himself. He took off his 
hat, the wind tossing his curling hair as 
he leaned backward against the post of 
the porch; he started to speak again, then 
hesitated uncertainly. 

If she noticed that he had lost his wont- 
ed slow composure, the discovery did not 
affect her. She still swung back and 
forth in her rocking-chair, as noncha- 
lantly as the thrush swayed on the vibra- 
ting bough. 

‘* Letishy,” he said at last, ‘‘ I wisht ye 
wouldn't ‘bide hyar.” 

Her eyes widened. ‘‘ Perliteness do 
grow on ye,” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Whar air 
ye lowin’ I hed better *bide?” 

The opportunity was not propitious. 
Nevertheless he seized it. ‘‘I wish ye’d 
marry me an’ bide up on the mounting at 
my house,” he said, breathlessly. 

The color flared in her face, but she 
still rocked to and fro, and with her casual 
indolent gesture hackled the flax. ‘‘ Mus’ 
be so pleasant ‘long o’ Mis’ Guthrie,” she 
said. 

She had adopted as response the first 
suggestion that came, only to escape from 
the confusion that beset her; but as a 
painful flush dyed his face, she rocked a 
trifle less buoyantly back and forth, and 
looked keenly though covertly at him, as 
he rejoined, quietly, 

‘*IT be powerful mistaken in you-uns ef 
ye would gredge a shelter ter a ‘oman ez 
be old, an’ frien’less, an’ pore, an’ not kind, 
an’ hev earned nuthin’ but hate in a long 
life—ye, young, an’ pritty, an’ good, an’ re- 
spected by all!” 

She had paused in her rocking. She 
was looking steadily, motionlessly at him. 
‘Would ye turn her out-ef I did?” she 
asked, in a tone of stipulation. 

He hesitated; then, ‘‘ Naw, by God, I 
wouldn't!” he declared. 

There was a momentary silence while 
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she still gazed steadily at him. A smile 
crept to the delicate curves of her lips and 
vivified with its light the sapphire of her 
eyes. ‘‘Fee Guthrie,” she declared, ‘‘I 
never looked ter hev cause ter think so 
well o’ ye!” 

He gazed at her a trifle bewildered. 
*“*An’ ye will marry me? Litt, ye know 
how much I think o’ ye; ’pears like I can’t 
tell how much I love ye.” 

She had thrown herself into a debo- 
nair attitude, and was swaying back and 
forth, and gayly hackling the flax. She 
shook her head, smiling at him. 

In his heartache, the pang of disap- 
pointment, the demolition of all his cher- 
ished hopes—and how strong they had 
been, albeit he had accounted them slight, 
had named them despair! with what 
throes they died !—he felt as some drown- 
ing wretch that sees a swift unheeding 
bark sail past his agony. 

** Aceount of her ?” he gasped. 

Once more she smilingly shook her 
head. 

‘Some other man?” his face had 
grown sterner; its hard lines were re- 
asserted. 

The telltale color flared in her cheeks; 


he saw again, rising with the thought of 
that ‘‘other man,” that look in her eyes 


which made them trebly beautiful. It 
was in vain that she shook her head, and 
carelessly flaunted the flax as she swayed 
back and forth. 

His eyes were full of fire; his breath 
was quick; the fever of angry hate was 
in his pulses. ‘‘’Twon't be the fust time 
ye hev throwed me over fur Rhodes,” he 
said between his teeth, the instinct to 
press his breast against the thorn strong 
within him. 

She laughed aloud with such ready 
scorn that credulity failed him. 

‘*Then who kin it be?” he demanded, 
expectantly. 

She paused once more, gravity on her 
face, the shining fibrous flax motionless 
in her hand. ‘‘T’ll tell ye—I’ll tell ye, 
ef ye promise never ter tell.” 

He was dumfounded for a moment. 
Surely a lover never received a confidence 
like this! 

‘*T dun’no’ ez I want ter know till I be 
obligated ter find out,” he said, gruffly. 

‘What did ye ax fur, then?” she re- 
torted. 

In his state of feeling he had scant re- 
gard for logic. It was only for the space 
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of a moment that he sat silent, then asked. 
‘* Who, then, Litt—who is the man ?” 

She looked down upon him with a sor 
of solemnity, that induced a forlorn), 
eager, palpitating expectancy, as he loo} 
ed up wincing and waiting to hear. 

‘** Baker Anderson!” She pronounced 
the words soberly. Then, with a peal of 


‘laughter, she flung herself back in th: 


rocking-chair, swinging backward with a 
precipitancy that startled the idle thrush 
still preening his morning wing on the 
honeysuckle vine, and sent him flashing 
through the sunshine like a silver arrow 
to the woods. 

He stared stolidly at her for a time 
hardly knowing his mind between anger 
and surprise. Then his stern features 
gradually relaxed. There was something 
in her merry subterfuge that savored of 
coquetry. The terrible vitality of his 
starveling hope roused itself upon the 
intimation. His long sigh was a breath 
of relief. Perhaps he should not have 
expec ed a direct response in his favor. 
‘*Wimmin ‘pear ter set store on all sort’n 
roundabout ways; I reckon I'll hev ter 
try a haffen dozen.” This was his unspok- 
en deduction. He only said, cumbrous- 
ly seeking to adopt her lightsome vein, 
‘*T be powerful ’flicted ter hear it be 
Baker ez air the favored ch’ice. I dun’no’ 
how I'll ever make out ter stan’ up agin 
Baker.” 

And he slowly laughed again. He 
could hardly have told how much the in- 
congruity of the idea comforted him. He 
was looking about with the relief that 
ensues upon a grave and poignant crisis 
happily overpast. He saw, with a sort of 
indiseriminating satisfaction, the dew so 
coolly glittering on the long grass; in the 
deep green shadow of the trees the white 
elder blossoms gleamed. The wind came 
straight from the mountains, so full of 
strength and freshness and cool perfume, 
it seemed like the very breath of life. So 
often a wing cleft the blue sky, and all 
the nestlings were abroad! He noted a 
dozen yards down a dank path a stubby 
ruffied scion of a mocking-bird standing 
in infantine disaffection to the prospect 
ef locomotion, and watching with un- 
ambitious eyes the graceful example of 
the paternal flight, as the parent aeronaut 
darted across short distances from honey- 
suckle to glowing cabbage-rose, and called 
forth encouragement in clearest clarion 
tones, and sought to stimulate emulation 
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_fated, like some disappointed worldly 
fathers, to hear only a whining vibrant 
declination of the mere attempt at pro- 
cression from the sulky brat in the path. 
His mind once more receptive to details, 
Guthrie observed for the first time that 
the little party on the porch had been 
‘ioined by the old dog, who so valued the 
society of Moses, and who sat beside him 
as the infant capably went through all 
the motions of hackling flax; the canine 
friend followed with alert turns of the 
head and puzzled knitted brow the wav- 
ings of the short fat arm, and kept time 
the while with an approving wagging 
tail. 

‘Thinks mo’ of him now than Steve 
do,” Guthrie thought, for the very sight 
of Moses’s bald head was pathetic in his 
eyes. Then his mind reverted to his own 
anxiety because of Letitia. ‘‘ Litt,” he 
said, and there was a sort of perempto- 
ry proprietary vibration in the tone, ‘I 
don’t want ye ter ’bide hyar no longer. 
I want ye ter go home.” 

She paused, the flax motionless in her 
hand. A resolute light was in her eyes. 
She gave a decisive nod. ‘‘ Mis’ Yates 
ain't a-goin’ ter shoot off that rifle at no- 
body agin,” she said, unexpectedly. ‘‘J 
be goin’ ter company that rifle closer’n a 
brother.” 

For a moment Guthrie was a trifle be- 
wildered—the story of the mysterious 
shots fired at the party in the pygmy 
burial-ground, the slain colt, Mrs. Yates’s 
futile denials, all detailed by Ephraim, 
had been superseded in interest_by his 
own adventures and the theories that he 
had deduced from them. ‘‘ Waal,” he 
said at last—formally taking her stand- 
point into account—‘‘that ain’t nuthin’ 
ter you-uns; ye can’t guide Mis’ Yates’s 
actions. It jes shows another reason why 
ye oughter be at home. Mis’ Yates s’prises 
me; she ain’t the ’oman I took her fur; 
but ef she kills Mr. Shattuck fur her fool- 
ish notions bout opening the graves o’ the 
Leetle People, she'll hev ter answer ter the 
law. ’Tain’t nuthin’ ter you-uns.”’ 

He did not see her face; he had plucked 
a wide blade of the sweet-flag growing 
by the step, casually tearing its delicate 
stripes of white and green, all unnoting 
that her face had turned a pallid, grayish 
hue, that she sat still as if petrified, her 
eyes dilated, and fixed with a sort of fas- 
cinated terror upon some frightful men- 
tal picture. 
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‘*Mis’ Yates s’prises me,” Guthrie re- 
sumed. ‘Eph say she ‘lows ez her hus- 
band lef’ her ’kase she swore she would 
fire that very rifle at Shattuck ef he 
opened a ‘pygmy’ grave, ez he calls it. 
I'll be bound, though, Steve didn’t leave 
fur sech ez that. I ain't got nuthin’ 
agin the Leetle People,” he stipulated, 
with a quick after-thought. ‘‘I know no 
harm of ’em, an’ I respec’ ’em, though 
dead an’ leetle. I wouldn't ‘low nobody 
ter kerry thar bones off'n my lan’, not 
even Mr. Shattuck, though I'd do mo’ fur 
him ’n ennybody else—he hev got sech 
a takin’ way with him! I tole him he 
mought hev one o’ thar pitchers ez air 
buried with ’em,an’ I'd gin the leetle pus- 
son one 0’ my pitchers out’n the house. I 
reckon *twould be ez good ez his’n.” He 
paused, meditating on the ethics of this 
exchange. ‘‘ But I war glad when Shat- 
tuck ‘lowed he hankered fur no pitcher, 
but jes wanted ter take a look at thar 
jugs an’ ornamints an’ sech, fur the know- 
ledge o’ the hist’ry o’ the kentry.” He re- 
peated these last words with a sort of solid 
insistent emphasis, as charged with im- 
pressiveness and importance, for the whole 
enterprise was repugnant to him, and he 
sought to justify it to himself by urging 
its utility, a magnified idea of which he 
had gleaned from Shattuck’s talk. He 
had torn the blade of sweet-flag into 
shreds, and now he cast the fragments 
from him. ‘But it jes shows ez Mis’ 
Yates ain't a fit oman fur ye ter be with, 
firin’ rifles an’ sech, an’ knowin’ the hid- 
ing-place o’ evil-doers, purtendin’ all the 
time ter be so desolated an’ deserted. Litt, 
air it jes lately ye knowed whar Steve 
war, or did ye know it ‘fore ye kem hyar 
ter keep her comp’ny?” Then, as she sat 
stonily gazing at him, he added, ‘‘Did ye 
know it them evenin’s ez I kem a-visitin’ 
down hyar?” 

She spoke slowly, with a measureless 
wonderment on her face. ‘‘Air ye bereft, 
Felix Guthrie? I dun’no’ whar Steve 
Yates air, an’ Adelaide don’t nuther.” 

It was hard to shake his confidence 
in her. Perhaps no words might have 
served —least of all any that Cheever 
could speak—save those accompanied by 
the keen, deep strokes of a bowie-knife 
aiming for his heart. The frank sinceri- 
ties of the steel were coercive; it had been 
thus that her name had been cut into his 
very flesh, a slash for each syllable. They 
all ached in unison with the recollection. 
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“HE HAD SNAPPED THE BARREL IN PLACE.” 
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‘*Ye air foolin’ me,” he said, reproach- 
fully. But even then he sought to adduce 
a worthy motive. ‘Ye air doin’ it fur 
the sake o’ yer frien’s, Litt. But ye can’t 
mend thar mean, perverted natur’. Ye 
oughter go home; home is the place fur 
gals.” 

To an overbearing man, unfurnished 
with the authority of kindred, and re- 


strained by even primitive etique 
from aught more coercive than 
vice, there was something painfu 
baffling in the headstrong impuni 
with which she cried, gayly, as s 
set her chair to rocking once mo 
**The angel Gabriel with his trun 
pet mought wake the dead an’ ’ti: 
‘em from the grave, but he could: 
say nuthin’ ez would summons n 
from this spot.” 

So small, so feminine, and yet 
easily and amply victorious !—it w 
hardly in his imperative nature to 
submit gracefully to so inconsid 
erable an adversary. ‘‘ An’ thar’s 
daddy Pettingill,” he cried, angril, 
‘*a-quar'lin’ ’kase his craps hey got 
too much rain, or too leetle, an 
stare-gazin’ the clouds, so sulky an 
impident, I wonder the lightnin 
don't strike him fur his sass. An 
thar’s mammy Pettingill makin’ 
quince preserves, an’ callin’ all the 
created worl’ ter see how cl’ar they 
be. An’ thar’s that fool, Josh Pet 
tingill, mus’ take this junctry ter 
marry Malviny Gossam, an’ go of! 
ter live, an’ leave nobody ter tak: 
keer of his own sister. An’ ye air 
lef’? hyar ter "company a ‘oman ez 
fires off rifles at peaceful passers, 
an’ ter know the secrets o’ whar 
Steve Yates an’ Buck Cheever be 
hid out. Ef ye war my darter” 
severely paternal—‘‘ I would put ye 
right now up on that horse ahint o’ 
me, an’ ride off home with ye; an’ 
darned ef I hain’t got a good mind 
ter tote ye back ter them absent 
minded Pettingills ennyhow!” 

There was no absolute intention 
in his words, but he had risen as 
he spoke, and she cowered a little: 
there was something in his propor 

~ tions that constrained respect, and 
the acridity of her defiance was 
abated somewhat. 

‘* Fee,” she said, seeking to effect 
a diversion, ‘‘ what makes ye ‘low 

ez Adelaide an’ me know whar Steve Yates 
be hid out?” 

‘Kase yistiddy whenst I run agin a 
gang o’ fellers, hid out—I reckon they air 
artersome mischief—an’ Steve war mongst 
‘em, Buck Cheever ‘lowed ez ‘twar you 
uns ez told me. They air workin’ agin 
the law, I know.” 

She did not at once remember the hasty 
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chance shot—the keen divination—in the 
mock message she had sent to Steve Yates 
bv Cheever; but the expression on the 
orse-thief’s face came back to her pre- 
sently. as if it had been held indissolubly 
in the interval for future recall. . And he 
had believed that in some. inscrutable way 
she had possessed herself of the know- 
ledge, and spoke from its fulness. 

She sat still, absently gazing at the flax. 
“An? ye ‘lowed I knowed sech ez that, 
an’ be in league with folks ez work agin 
the law—thievin’ or sech—an’ yit ye kem 
down hyar an’ ax me ter marry ye?” 

‘Kase I be dead sure, Litt,ez ye wouldn't 
do no harm knowin’ it,” he replied, precip- 
itatelv. ‘'I wish I hed faith in Heaven 
like I hev in you-uns. I war jes feared 
Mis’ Yates an’ them war foolin’ ye ‘bout’n 
it, an’ hed tangled ye up in suthin’ ez ye 
didn’t onderstand the rights of.” He look- 
ed down eagerly at her, but her face was 
inscrutable. 

‘T ain’t so easily fooled,” she observed, 
succinetly. 

He looked about him, evidently on the 
eve of reluctant departure, and still linger- 
ing. The infantile mocking-bird at in- 
tervals still piped out his strident vibrant 
‘*C-a-a-ant! ¢-a-a-ant! c-a-a-ant!” The 
parent bird’s keen clear call rang upon 
the air, so full of meaning that it seemed 
strange that it should be inarticulate, and 
ever and anon his white wing feathers as 
he whirled in the air shone dazzlingly in 
the sunshine. Moses still experimented 
with the possibilities of flax for food, 
sometimes constrained to sputter by his 
misdirected ardor. Guthrie would fain 
prolong the pleasant peaceful time. 

‘*T mus’ be a-joggin’,” he said, howev- 
er. ‘‘I feel powerful foolish ridin’ anoth- 
er man’s horse. An’ I be a-goin’ ter turn 
him over ter the constable o’ the deestric’, 
an’ tell how I got him by accident, so flus- 
tered by the fight.” 

For the first time she recognized Chee- 
ver’s horse at the gate. 

‘* War thar a fight?” she said. 

He nodded. 

‘* Ye didn’t take a hand in it! Waal, I 
be s’prised—ye, ez hev sot out ter be a 
saint o’ the Lord!” 

“That don’t make no diff'unce,” he 
said, hastily defending his piety. ‘‘ The 
reason thar ain’t no mo’ fightin’ ‘mongst 
the saints an’ disciples the Bible tells about 
air kase thar warn’t no fire-arms in them 
days; [ hev hearn pa’son say thar warn’t 
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none. An’ that’s why peace war so 
preached up then, fur mighty few men 
like ter kem ter close quarters with a 
knife.” 

His own wounds ached anew with the 
recollection, but with a savage pride in 
his prowess he said naught of them; he 
would not have admitted their existence 
to the man who had dealt them; Cheever 
might take only what testimony he could 
from the blood on his knife. She was 
looking at him with that admiration, so 
essentially feminine, of his valor, his 
ready hand, his fierce spirit. 

‘**So ye j'ined in?” she said, smiling. 

‘* Ef firin’ a dozen pistol-shots be j’inin’ 
in,” he said, his eye alight at the recollee- 
tion. 

She changed color. ‘‘ War ennybody 
hurt ?” she quavered 

‘* Listen at the female ’oman!” he ex- 
claimed, in exasperation, because of the 
contradictions of sentiment she presented. 
‘* Fairly dotes on the idee o’ other folks 
a-fightin’, an’ yit can’t abide the notion 
o’ nobody gittin’ hurt! The Guthries hev 
the name o’ shootin’ straight, Litt Pettin- 
gill, an’ I'd be powerful ’shamed ef in 
twelve shots I done no damage. ‘Tain’t 
been my policy nor my practice ter waste 
lead an’ powder.” 

He stood leaning against the post, vain- 
ly speculating concerning the probable 
execution of his revolvers when he had 
escaped, firing them with both hands. It 
was for a moment with absent, unseeing 
eyes that he mechanically regarded her, 
but the image that had so great a fasci- 
nation for him presently broke through 
the absorptions of his retrospect, and as- 
serted itself anew —so dainty, so blithe, 
so bird-like, so lightly swaying as she sat 
in the rocking-chair. 

Her association with these incongru- 
ous elements of suspected fraud, and ill- 
favored deeds, and unfitting companions, 
seemed a profanity, and his eager wish 
to have her removed far from them, 
shielded, inaccessible, was renewed. 

‘*Mr. Shattuck hain’t got no need o’ 
you-uns, Litt, ter pertect him,” he urged, 
suddenly. ‘‘ He'd laff at the idee, ef he 
warn’t ashamed of it; ennybody o’ yer 
size an’ sex a-settin’ out ter pertect a 
able-bodied man from rifle balls.” 

He looked down at her with a laugh of 
ridicule and a sneering eye, calculated to 
put out of countenance her valorous in- 
tention. 
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She said nothing; but determination, 
immobility, could hardly have had more 
adequate expression than in her face, her 
soft and delicate lips closed fast, her eyes 
bright and fearless. 

‘** But shucks !"’—he sought to make light 
of it—‘‘Shattuck ain't a-goin’ ter kem 
agin ter the Leetle People’s buryin’-groun’ 
—leastwise not when Mis’ Yates be out 
an’ stirrin’.” A dim prospect of organizing 
a nocturnal expedition for Shattuck’s as- 
sistance was shaping itself in his mind. 
‘**She can't be on watch night and day.” 

Letitia looked up, her interest in all 
that interested Shattuck shining in her 
eves. ‘‘That’s the very word what J told 
him,” she said. ‘* He'd better kem an’ dig 
at night, whenst the moon shines, like he 
done afore.” 

A sudden angry pain thrilled through 
Guthrie. Yesterday—it was only yester- 
day that the stranger had received his 
permission to make these investigations 
upon his land; had sought it with deep- 
ening deference and solicitude, as if it 
were essential. And when at last it had 
been granted, it was in disregard of previ- 
ous refusals, in despite of his repugnance, 
and his primitive sense of sacrilege. Thus 


he had beeri overborne by the facile influ- 
ence of this suave stranger, with his ready 
smile, and his pleasant eyes, and his frank 


off-hand speech. It must have been that 
to work freely and openly in broad day- 
light had become a necessary condition 
of Shattuck’s success, for evidently he had 
been here before—when the moon shone! 

Whether it were some inward monition, 
which by an unconscious process served 
Guthrie's interest, whether it were some 
latent, undeveloped suspicion astir in his 
mind, he gave no intimation of his thought; 
he held himself plastic to the discovery 
which he felt imminent in the air. He 
could not, however, meet her eyes; as he 
sought an alternative, perhaps it was as 
happy an idea as any that could have come 
ata more propitious and reflective moment 
to draw out one of the pistols that he 
wore in his belt and turn it in his hand; 
he had an incidental preoccupied air as 
he glanced successively into the empty 
chambers. 

‘“Did he find ennything then, d'ye 
know, Litt?” 

‘‘Tdun‘no’. I ain't seen him sence till 
las’ night,” she replied, unsuspiciously. 

He had snapped the barrel in place and 
silently sighted the pistol at a flying bird, 
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as if he had in view some experiment o/ 
marksmanship. Moses had ceased his fey 
ininely domestic labors, with the wisp o 
flax hanging motionless in his limp hand 
Here was matter more to his mind, attest 
ing his inherent masculine tastes: }); 
winked very hard at every sharp clas! 
of the steel], but he bent forward with wid 
uplifted eyes, a tremulous, absorbed, ope: 
mouth, and watched the big man’s at 
tude as he held up the weapon to a lin: 
with his eye, his whole massive figure 
from the great slouch hat to his jingling 
spurs, clearly imposed against the fai: 
morning horizon. 

A pointer, who had been asleep unde: 
the house, had rushed out upon recogniz 
ing the click of the cocking of a weapon, 
and stood in tremulous wheezing agita 
tion, now scanning the prospect for thi 
threatened game and eagerly snuffing the 
air, now glancing up, surprised at the ab- 
normal inactivity of this presentment of 
the genus sportsman. 

‘*What makes ye ‘low ’twar him, Litt?” 
Guthrie observed, in the tone of a casua 
gossip. : 

There was a touch of rose in her cheek 
a retrospective smile in hereye. ‘‘ Waal 
Iwarn’tsartain a-fust. I'lowed it couldn't 
be. Till toler’ble late, arter the moon hed 
riz, | hearn a pickaxe strikin’ on rock 
up in the pygmy buryin’-ground ” (he no 
ticed that she had discarded the colloquial 
‘*Leetle People” for Shattuck’s more sci 
entific term), ‘‘an’ then I knowed it couldn't 
be nobody but him. I didn’t say nothin’ 
*bout'n it afore,’ kase I didn’t know till las’ 
night ez he hed got yer say-so ez he mouglhit 
dig on yer land.” She looked up with an 
unsuspicious smile; then, with the glow 
of mirth in her eyes, she burst suddenly 
into a peal of laughter. ‘‘ Baker Ander 
son would hev it ez twar you-uns ez pear 
ed suddint at the winder whilst I war 
a-singin’ a song. I wisht ye could hey 
seen Baker offerin’ ter take down bis rifle 
an’ go arter ye fur hevin’ gin me an’ Mis 
Yates sech a skeer. Ye could run Baker 
with yer ramrod! Baker ‘lows yit ez 
‘twar you-uns. We-uns couldn't make 
out the man’s face clear; jes seen it fur a 
minit ez he looked through the winder. 
But ez soon ez I hearn that pick strike on 
the rock, I guessed mighty easy who hed 
been hangin’ roun’ the porch listenin’ ter 
the singin’, waitin’ fur the moon ter rise.” 

A miracle could not have more strin- 
gently coerced his credulity; and, in truth, 
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the circumstances wore all the sleek prob- 
ability of fact. No man familiarized by 
song and story since the Middle Ages 
with the idea of the cavalier lingering 
without the eastle walls to hear a lady’s 
lute could have more definitely grasped 
its significance than did this primitive 
lover. It lent a strong coherence to 
every word that Shattuck had uttered; 
the praises of her beauty, to which he had 
earkened with such simple joy; of her 
mind, of her unique grace, so at variance 
vith the uneouth conditions of her life. 
And what new light was thrown upon 
that strangely retentive memory hoarding 
Shattuck’s words; that eager determined 
vigilanee in his behalf from which the 
trump that might summon the dead from 
their graves would be futile to lure her; 
that radiant freshened beauty in her sap- 
phire eyes! He had come, in good sooth, 
to listen and linger without to hear her 
sing while he waited for the moon to rise. 
‘‘ Religion itself couldn’t make her look 
more like an angel in the eyes!” Guthrie 
had said to himself, with a lover's alert 
and receptive recognition of an embel- 
lished loveliness. 

He remembered, with an angry quick- 
ening of his pulse, his own simple-minded 
confidence to Shattuck yesterday in the 
barley fields. What! in his unsuspicious 
folly he had even told the man how 
she talked of him, how she treasured his 
words, how she valued his great learning, 
for thus she was minded to account for 
tllose acquisitions which the more staid 
and experienced people of the country- 
side esteemed crack-brained fantasies. 
And somehow this reflection operated as 
a check upon the bounding fury that pos- 
sessed him; it held an element of self- 
reproach. He had unwittingly revealed 
to this stranger the sentiment which Le- 
titia would have guarded asa sacred secret 
—if, indeed, she herself were aware of it. 
His face was set and hard; but the strong 
hand trembled that held the pistol, silent 
and empty and harmless enough now, 
albeit so recently flinging out ‘ts fate- 
freighted balls and its wild barbaric shriek. 

‘She never war gin ter ‘settin’ caps’ 
arter folks, like other gals; she sorter sets 
store on herse’f ‘kase the common run 0’ 
boys didn’t like her. She feels too ch’ice 
fur enny or’nary cuss; an’ I reckon she'd 
be hoppin’ mad—” And then he paused 
with the conviction that she did not esteem 
Shattuck an ‘“‘or'nary cuss.” This reve- 


lation would probably only result in facil- 
itating an understanding between them. 
“Ef he ever sees her agin,” he said, 
between his set teeth. Then occurred 
to him suddenly his words yesterday, 
amongst the waving barley, that he had 
it in his heart to kill any man who 
came between him and Letitia. He had 
spoken them with other intentions, with 
the thought of Rhodes in his mind; but 
Shattuck was warned—already warned. 
And if he had spoken too freely, it was 
at least not equivocally. ‘‘Ef ever he 
sees her agin,” he once more muttered. 

‘*What air you-uns sayin’?” she de- 
manded suddenly, all unaware of his 
train of thought. ‘‘ Mose kin converse 
ez well ez that. The only trouble with 
Mose’s talk is that grown folks air too 
foolish ter onderstan’ it. Ain't it, Mose?” 

But the infant gave her no heed, still 
fixing his upturned eyes on the pistol in 
Guthrie’s hand, as eager of expression as 
the uplifted muzzle of the dog, who writh- 
ed and wagged his tail, and wheezed about 
the great boots. 

Guthrie looked down at Letitia, his 
eyes changed and strange, and little to be 
understood. She paused as her own en- 
countered them, holding the wisp of flax 
motionless in her hand, in some sort 
vaguely and superficially aware that a 
crisis had supervened, albeit beyond her 
ken. 

‘*‘T mus’ be a-goin’,” he said, absently, 
still looking at her, his eyes freighted 
with his unread thoughts. 

Their dull solemnity grated upon her 
mood, so far afield was it from any stand- 
point yet revealed in his words. She re- 
sented his motionless, intent, thoughtful 
survey. 

She sought to shake off the responsive 
gravity his mien induced. ‘‘Goin’!” she 
eried, her eyes growing brighter and 
deeper and darker as they dilated. 
‘* Waal, we'll hev ter try ter spare ye. 
Waal! waal!” with an affected sigh. 

The familiar note of irony seemed to 
rouse him to more immediate intention. 
He thrust his pistol in his belt, and with 
a nod, turned away down the path. 

Moses, who could never be prevailed 
upon to greet a visitor, always took wel- 
come heed of departure. ‘To his mind the 
dearest behest of hospitality was speeding 
the parting guest. Without prompting, 
he sent a jubilant ery of ‘ Bye! bye!” 
after Guthrie’s retreating form, and beam- 
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ed upon him with a damp and gummy 
sputtering smile, graced by all his glitter- 
ing teeth. 

Letitia too gazed after the guest, whose 
manner had suddenly presented an enig- 
ma. ‘Looked all of a suddint ez ef he 
hed fund suthin’ he didn’t want, like a 
rattlesnake; or hed furgot suthin’ he 
couldn't do without, like his breakfast, or 
a thimble, or his brains.” 

He went slowly and thoughtfully along 
the dank path, over which the heavy long- 
tasselled grasses leaned. Pinks bordered 
it here, and anon the jimson weed; again 
it was enlivened by the glow of a great 
red rose, with the essence of summer in its 
fresh breath, as it swayed on a long full- 
leaved thorny wand. This clutched at 
his coat, and as he paused to disengage 
the cloth, he looked back at the house— 
the mountain looming behind it, with 
a horizontal band of mist athwart the 
slope; the little roof still dank and 
shining with dew; the tiny porch all 
wreathed with vines that stretched a sur- 
plusage of their blooming lengths across 
to the window; the little glassless square 
where the batten shutter swung. Here 
it was, he thought, that Shattuck had 


stood, knee-deep in the lush thick grass, 
when the shutter was closed, and colors 
were null, and the black night gloomed, 
and she sang within while he waited, and 


the moon rose all too soon! He turned 
and looked toward the gorge, as if he ex- 
pected to see the pearly disk amidst the 
dark obscurements of the night-shadowed 
mountains. It was instead a vista of many 
gleaming lights: the sunshine on the river, 
and the differing lustre of the water in 
the shadow; the fine crystalline green of 
the cataract, and the dazzling white of 
the foam and spray; the luminous azure 
of the far-away mountains, and the en- 
amelled glister of the blue sky—all show- 
ing between the gloomy sombre ranges 
close at hand. And while he still looked, 
he mounted the horse at the gate and 
rode away. 
XIV. 

It was a fine sensation for the group of 
gossips that always seemed an essential 
appurtenance to the blacksmith shop at 
the cross-roads when, this bright morning, 
the sheriff of the county, an infrequent 
and unfamiliar apparition, rode up to the 
open doors, and drew rein under the 
branches of the over-hanging oak-tree. 
So broadly spreading were these branches 
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that not even the diminishing shadow. 
ever waning as the day waxed on to noon 
had bereft the space beneath of its gray 
green gloom and its sense of dew. A 
wagon, one wheel lying tireless on the 
ground, and a stout stave lashed crutch 
like in its place, stood near by in the ful! 
yellow glare, with a reduced cartoon of 
itself, sadly out of drawing, on the sand 
beneath it, and a gross caricature of two 
men who sat upon its pole and talked 
The interior looked dark and cool, and t}y 
blacksmith’s father, bareheaded and _ jn 
his shirt sleeves in a rickety chair by the 
door, caught the softening effect of its 
twilight in his aged and minutely wrin 
kled face. One or two dim figures were 
indistinct within; upon a bench outside a 
couple of loafers smoked, while still an 
other utilized as a seat the roots of the 
tree. Its shadow played on the clapboards 
of the roof, long ago broken here and there, 
and still unmended, for the rain and the 
snow were welcome to wreak their worst, 
drizzling through upon the republican 
simplicity of the ‘‘dirt floor” within. 
Hardly a curl of smoke ascended from 
the chimney, and as the officer cast his 
eye along the two red clay winding roads 
both of a most irresponsible and vagrant 
like aspect, as if they had no goal in ex 
pectation, there was no other sign of 
habitation in sight; the woods closed in, 
limiting the prospect; here and there 
mountains rose, seeming, as always, near 
er than reality warrants; and it was a 
most sequestered, slumberous spot to 
which the sheriff had betaken his brisk 
individuality and the energetic potential 
ity of his official presence. 

So welcome a break in the monotony 
had not occurred for many aday. A sen 
timent of gratitude merely for his company 
pervaded the by-standers. They looked for 
no developments more striking than the 
detail of the ordinary news from the town, 
some good-natured raillery back and forth, 
and the intimation of his errand, which 
perchance might touch some land sale 
that he was to hold in a remote district of 
his bailiwick, and each idler was devout 
ly glad that the allurements of plough 
and harrow and hoe had not availed to 
keep him at work and at home on this 
momentous occasion, which might not be 
duplicated for six months or more. But 
when his grave, hard face and unsmiling 
eyes betokened the more serious import 
of his visit, there ran through the assem- 
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blv a keen thrill of curiosity and expec- 


tancy. 

The sheriff, not perhaps all indifferent 
to the flutter his advent roused, flung the 
reins over his horse’s head and dismounted. 

‘“News?”’ He echoed the question that 
had been coupled with the salutation, 
and glanced loweringly about. ‘‘ News 
enough. Murder!” 

He spoke the word with a melodramatic 
unction, dropping his voice. He was a 
tall. well-built man, of a large frame, im- 
plying bone and muscle rather than fat, 
and promising most stalwart possibilities ; 
and if the somewhat imposing strut, 
which was his favorite method of loco- 
motion, savored of pride, it also invited 
attention to the many reasons which had 
justified him in indulging that sentiment. 
Then he turned with the blacksmith to 
the eager examination of the hoof of his 
horse which had cast a shoe, and was go- 
ing a trifle lyme. As the smith, this collo® 
quy over, set about repairing the disaster, 
the officer, taking off his hat, lent himself 
with an air of consideration to heed the 
clamorous inquiries. 

‘It’s a tough job, an’ I ain't s’prised 
if | have you all on a posse ‘fore night.” 
He shook his head with serious intima- 
tions as he seated himself on an empty 
inverted barrel just outside the door. 
‘Ye, Phineas!” he broke off, admonish- 
ing the smith, who had paused in paring 
the horse's hoof, which he held bet ween his 
knees upon his leather apron, his stooping 
posture unchanged, his bushy eyebrows 
lifted as he looked up from under them 
in expectant curiosity at the officer. ‘‘ Ye 
jes perceed with yer rat-killin’. I’m ina 
hurry ter git away from hyar! An’ I'm 
a-goin’ ter ketch them buzzardy rascals, 
ef I hev ter go ter Texas.” He nodded 
with the word as if he expressed the lim- 
its of the known globe. 

‘**T'll be bound ye do, sher'ff!” cried the 
blacksmith's father, with an eagerness to 
bring himself to the great man’s notice 
and impress his own importance—a char- 
acteristic of local magnates other than 
rural. He had seized upon the first op- 
portunity, and thus the matter of his 
speech was less cogent than he would fain 
have had it. ‘‘Ye needn’t be borryin’ 
trouble thinkin’ they air hid well. Town- 
folks git out’n thar depth mighty quick 
wienst they take ter the mountings. I be 
a old man now, turned sixty, an’ I hev 
knowed a power o’ sher’ffs, through not 
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many bein’ re-lected, an’ they don't hey 
no trouble ketchin’ town malefactors ez 
takes ter the woods.” 

The sheriff bent his eyes upon the toe 
of his big spurred boot as his crossed leg 
swung it before him. A sarcastic smile 
curved his shaven lips. It seemed fora 
moment as if he would not speak. Then, 
with that respect for the old so habitually 
shown among the mountaineers, he said, 
‘‘These are mounting folks—mounting 
folks, Mr. Bakewell.” 

The smith dropped the horse's hoof, the 
knife clattering upon the ground, and 
straightened his bent back. ‘‘In the 
name o' goodness,” he cried, overcome 
with curiosity, ‘‘who hey been kilt ?” 

The sheriff, albeit his enjoyment of the 
frenzied interest of which he was the cen- 
tre showed in every line of his gloomy, 
important face, was dominated by-his offi- 
cial conscience. He pointed to the imple- 
ment on the ground. 

‘* Pick up that thar contraption an’ go 
to work,” he said, sternly. ‘‘Gimme a 
horse ter ride on, or the law will take arter 
you, with a sharp stick, too.” 

The smith bent down to his work once 
more, his eyes fixed, nevertheless, on the 
officer's face instead of the hoof between 
his knees, the horse turning slowly his 
head, and looking back with evident sur- 
prise at these dallying and unprecedented 
proceedings. 

The sheriff resumed: ‘‘ Mounting men, 
‘cordin’ ter the ante-mortem statement.” 

‘*Air—air he dead?” said one of the 
men on the wagon pole, leaning suddenly 
forward. 

‘*Persumed ter be, hevin’ been buried,” 
replied the officer, his sarcastic mien 
unchecked now by the mandates of de- 
corum. 

‘* Mighty fool ter run agin the mount- 
ing folks, hey?” said the old man, reflect- 
ively rubbing his pointed chin, and with 
the air of tempering his regrets, as if he 
thought that with this foolhardy temerity 
the blood of the unknown was presumably 
upon his own head. 

‘*He war a-travellin’ peaceable along 
the road,” said the sheriff, suddenly en- 
tering upon the pleasure of narrative; 
‘bound fur the Spondulix Silver Mine,on 
the t’other side o’ Big Injun Mounting. 
An’ the weather bein’ so durned hot, an’ 
the moon nigh the full, he rid at night, 
like mos’ folks do, ye know, the road bein’ 
no lonesomer sca’cely ’n by day, an’ he 
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hed fire-arms. An’ he hed suthin’ else; 
he hed ‘bout fifteen hundred dollars ter 
kerry, ez nobody but the head men o’ the 
mine an’ him knowed ‘bout. Thar’s the 
riddle of it!’ He paused, his full-lashed 
lids drooping meditatively over his 
thoughtful eyes as if he sought to pierce 
the mystery. 

‘Fifteen hundred dollars!” exclaimed 
the old man, as if he could hardly credit 
the existence of so many in company; he 
had seen few of this welcome denomina- 
tion at a time. His look, unguarded for 
the moment, implied a suspicion that the 
sheriff was drawing the long-bow. 

‘*"T war ter pay off the hdnds an’ some 
o the expenses o' the gear an’ sich—- 
they war behindhand some; thar ain’t no 
express nor railroad nor nuthin’, ’ceptin’ 
jes the mail-rider, an’ they ‘lowed ‘twar 
safer in this man’s hands, special ez they 
‘lowed ez nobody knowed nuthin’ ‘bout 
it, ‘ceptin’ him an’ them. Mus’ hev got 
out somehows, though.” He lifted his 
eyes, scanning each of the group in turn 
as if to note the impression. ‘‘ Fur he 
‘lowed he rid along feelin’ ez free an’ 
favored ez ef ’twar broad daylight, an’ his 
horse travelled well, an’ didn’t feel the 
weather none, an’ though he war a stran- 
ger ter the kentry, he never thunk o’ sech 
a thing ez danger till he got *bout two 
mile past Doctor Ganey’s house—he war 
on the top o’ a hill, a-beginnin’ ter go 
down, an’ the moon war ez bright ez day, 
an’ him a-whistlin’ of a dancin? chune, 
whenst he tuk up a notion ez thar war 
suthin’ movin’ down in the road on the 
level; sorter peared ter him one minit 
*twar men, an’ the nex’ minit he ‘lowed 
*twar jes the wind in a pack o’ bushes-— 
sumach an’ blackberries an’ such—ter one 
side o’ the road. He halted fur a minit, 
an’ didn’t see nuthin’, nor hear nuthin’; 
so he rid on, an’ whenst he reached the 
levels thar started up in the midst o’ the 
road—he ‘lowed it ‘peared ter him ez hell 
hed spewed ‘em out all of a suddenty, fur 
he couldn't see whar they kem from—a 
gang o’ ‘bout half a dozen mounting fel- 
lers. He lowed he hed never seen ‘em 
afore, an’ they didn’t know him, fur they 
called him ‘stranger.’ Every man pur- 
sented a pistol at him, an’ look whar he 
would, ‘twar down a muzzle. But they 
war all a-laffin’ at him, an’ purtendin’ not 
ter be so fur on the cold side o’ friendly; 
they kep’ callin’ out, claimin’ his horse, 
‘lowin’ he hed stole it from them, an’ tell- 
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in’ him he hed ter gin it up, an’ marc}, 
afoot, an’ grinnin’, an’ axin’ him didn’t }ye 
know they hung horse-thieves, an’ sayi), 
they war a-goin’ ter make him git dow, 
on his knees an’ thank them fur his life 
an’ he war a-declarin’ an’ a-protestin’, an 
though he had drawed his pistol, he hadn't 
fired it. An’ez they war a-tryin’ ter pul! 
him out’n the saddle, one sly rascal cut 
the girth, an’ an idee kem ter him ez the 
whole consarn lurched; he slipped his 
foot out’n the stirrups, an’ let saddle an’ 
saddle-bags drap ter the ground, fur he 
‘lowed they meant ter kill him, sure, an’ 
that way he got loosed fur a second, an’ 
in that second he whurled his horse round 
an’ galloped along the road, leadin’ the 
gang that fired arter him at every jump 
One bullet went through his lung—lef’ 
lung I b'lieve Doctor Ganey say. I ain't 
sure now whether ‘twar lef’, or right, or 
middle, or what not; leastwise he pulled 
a tur’ble long face whenst the man had 
eluded the horse-thieves an’ got inter his 
hands.” 

‘**Dun’'no’ which war the fryin’-pan an’ 
which war the fire, myself,” commented 
é6ld Bakewell. 

‘* But he tole the man at fust he wouldn't 
die,” continued the sheriff. 

‘*But I could hev tole him he would 
whenst he called in Doctor Ganey,” 
chuckled the sexagenarian. 

The officer looked somewhat surprised, 
for the ‘‘valley folks” thought a trifle 
better of science expressed in drugs than 
did the mountaineers, who presumed them 
to be the spontaneous production of the 
apothecary shop, and thus opposed to na- 
ture, expressed in herbs. He was, how- 
ever,country bred, hailing originally from 
one of the mountain spurs, and had been 
transplanted to the town only by the re- 
peated success of his political schemes, 
resulting in his election to the office of 
sheriff on more than one occasion. The 
rural stand-point medically was thus per- 
fectly comprehensible to him, and being 
in full health, entirely independent of 
aught that Doctor Ganey might or might 
not know, he himself leaned to facile dis- 
paragement. ; 

‘* Folks in Colbury ‘lowed Doctor Ga- 
ney ought not ter hev let him be brung 
ter town nex’ day in the cool o’ the mornin’ 
on a spring bed an’ in a spring wagon; 
though he war turrible anxious ter be sure 
ter make a ante-mortem statement; the 
robbers hed got the saddle-bags an’ money, 
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ve see, an’ he didn’t want folks ter think 
‘twar him ez stole it.” 

There was a momentary pause, broken 
only by the sharp staccato sound of the 
hammer within, beating into shape the 
<hoe that must be fitted to the hoof; the 
horse outside turned his glossy neck, hold- 
ing up his hind hoof a trifle from the 
ground, and looked through the door into 
the dark interior of the shop, where the 
smith’s figure was to be dimly discerned 
in the seanty flicker of the smouldering 
forge fire; the animal watched the process 
with a definite anxiety and interest that 
seemed to bespeak a desire to superintend 
its proper performance. His resignation 
to human guidance evidently arose more 
from the constraint of circumstance than 
reliance on man’s superior wisdom. More 
than once the blacksmith paused to listen, 
and afterward the matters at the forge 
went awry, and outside one could hear 
him muttering surly comments upon the 
inanimate appurtenances, especially when 
he dropped the hot iron once in taking it 
from the coals, letting it slip through the 
inadequate grasp of the tongs, and request- 
ed it to go to a hotter place even than the 
fire, and there to be infinitely and illimit- 
ably ‘‘dad-burned.” All of which had 
as little effect as such objurgations usual- 
ly do upon the inanimate offender; but 
the ebullitions seemed to serve, like thun- 
der, to clear the atmosphere, and to en- 
able the smith better to resign himself 
to the terrible deprivation of the sheriff's 
talk, lost in the reverberations of his own 
hammer and the sibilant singing of the 
anvil. 

Outside, the sound hardly impinged 
upon the privilege of conversation. The 
sheriff's lip was curling; he hastily shift- 
ed one leg over the other, and this posture 
enabled him to eye the toe of his boot, 
with which he seemed to have confidences 
in some sort, reverting to it in moments 
when at a loss, as if its contemplation in 
some incomprehensible way refreshed his 
memory. 

‘“Waal, the bosses o° the consarn— 
shucks! mighty knowin’ cusses — they 
would hev it ‘twar some folks down yan- 
der neighborin’ the mines;—I won't say 
who, and I won't say what,”—he interpo- 
lated, with a sudden reminiscence of a 
seemly official reticence; ‘‘ but ez *twar 
thought the man wouldn't die, an’ all war 
keen ter git holt o' the money agin, I 
hed ter go fust an’ air thar s'picions, ez ar- 
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ter a-chasin’ an’ a-racin’ an’ keepin’ secret 
an’ mighty dark turned out nuthia’ at all. 
Fust one man an’ then t’other showed up 
in a different place that night. Every one! 
I lef word with my dep'ty, Ben Boker, who 
‘twas I wanted looked arter, 2n’ he tuk 
sick with the bilious fever tne very day I 
lef’, an’ air abed yit; so | hey got behind- 
hand with this job, an’ I hope the folks 
won't lay it up agin me.” 

‘* Waal,” said the old man, leaning 
forward, his hard hands clasped, a smile 
upon his wrinkled face, a slender sun- 
beam sifting through the boughs of the 
oak-tree, touching the thick tufts of gray 
hair on his brow, and brightening them 
to a whiter lustre, ‘‘ T’ll be bound old man 
Ganey warn’t behindhand with his job,” 
and he lifted his thick eyebrows and 
chuckled softly. 

** Naw, sir,” said the officer, respectful- 
ly. ‘‘ The doctor's job tuk off day before 
yestiddy mornin’ ‘fore daybreak. The 
doctor ‘lowed ef he could make sunup he 
mought last through till evenin’. But he 
hed seen his las’ sunrise.” 

‘Ez ef Dr. Ganey knowed sech,” ex- 
claimed the old man. ‘‘ He ’pears ter me 
ez ef his foolishness grows on him. Ye'll 
die whenst yer time kems, an’ it ’1l kem 
mighty quick ef ye hev in Ganey. An’ 
yit,” with a nodding head and narrowing 
eyelids, ‘‘ thar be them ez fairly pins thar 
hopes o’ salvation on ter the wisdom, that 
air foolishness, 0’ that old consarn. This 
hyar valley man Shattuck, ez hev been 
*bidin’ fur a while with Len Rhodes in 
the Cove, a-holpin’ him ‘lectioneer, whenst 
Len fell down a-dancin’—mus’ hev been 
drunk—at the Pettingill infair, an’ seemed 
ter bump his head a passel, an’ shed some 
blood—nuthin’ would do this Shattuck 
but Ganey mus’ be sent fur. He threat- 
ened old man Pettingill with the gallus 
ef Rhodes should die.” 

“Old Zaek Pettingill! “Why, he’s one 
of my bes’ friends, an’ a better man never 
lived,” interrupted the officer, although 
he lent an attentive ear, for Rhodes was 
of the opposite party, and the sheriff was 
a candidate for re-election. 

‘** Yes, sir”—the old man redoubled his 
emphasis—‘‘ though Phil Craig war in the 
house a-bathin’ the wounds an’ a-bindin’ 
‘em up with mullein leaves ter take the 
soreness out. An’ ef ye'll b'lieve me he 
cavorted so ez old Zack Pettingill, though 
an obstinate old sinner, hed ter gin up, 
an’ put Steve Yates on his bes’ horse, an’ 
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send seventeen mile fur Ganey. It all 
‘peared so onreasonable an’ so all-fired re- 
dic’lous ez I couldn't holp but b’lieve ez 
this hyar Shattuck hed some yerrand o’ 
his own ter send Yates on, special ez Dr. 
Ganey never kem.” 

‘*P’litical bizness — bribery an’ sech,” 
suggested the sheriff, acrimoniously, for 
each man was phenomenally eager for the 
success of the whole ticket. So closely 
were the opposing factions matched, so 
high ran party spirit in this section, that 
his own candidacy, albeit for a far differ- 
ent office, made him in some sort Rhodes’s 
opponent. 

‘**Mought hev been electioneerin’. I 
hey always ‘lowed, though, whenst ye 
fund out whar Steve Yates be now, ye'll 
find out what Shattuck sent him fur, 
though some say Yates jes hed a quar’l 
with his wife, an’ hed run away from her.” 

The officer's color suddenly changed; it 
beat hot in his bronzed cheeks; it seemed 
even to deepen in his eyes, that were of 
too light a tint ordinarily. He pushed his 
hat back from his brow, where the beads 
of perspiration had started in the roots of 
his brown hair. 

*Hain't Yates back 


kem yet?” he 


asked, breathlessly. 

‘Hide nor hair hev been seen o° him 
since that night.” 

“What night ?” demanded the officer. 


“Night o° the Pettingill infair, o’ 
course,” rejoined the old man, tartly; 
‘‘an’ that war the second day o’ July—a 
Friday it war; they oughter hev got the 
weddin’ over ‘fore Friday. Them young 
folks can’t expec’ no luck.” 

‘“They can’t hey none worse ‘n they 
hev hed, ’cordin’ ter my view, a-marryin’ 
one another. The Lord's been toler’ble 
hard on ‘em a’ready, I’m thinkin’.” 

This observation came from one of the 
men perched on the pole of the broken 
wagon, reputed to be a rejected suitor of 
the bride, and a defeated rival of the 
groom. The opportunity for the rid- 
icule of this sentimental woe in which 
the rustic delights was too good to be 
lost, and under the cloak of the raillery 
the sheriff unobtrusively drew out a note- 
book and casually referred to it. The 
night of the second of July—a Friday 
night—the agent of the Spondulix Mine 
was waylaid by horse-thieves, lost his 
saddle and the treasure in its saddle-bags 
in the fracas, and received in his flight 
such wounds that he died thereof within 
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a few weeks. He had closed the book 
and returned it to his pocket before th 
attention of the party had reverted to him 
anew. 

‘What sorter man air this hyar Shai 
tuck?” he asked, casually, as he held 4 
huge plug of tobacco between his teet}, 
from which they gnawed, with an admira 
ble display of energy, a fragment for pre 
sent use. ‘* What sorter man ?” 

‘*Waal,” said old Bakewell, narrow 
ing his eyes and pursing his mouth criti 
cally, as he glanced absently down at a 
brilliant patch of sunshine, gilded and 
yellow in the midst of the dark olive 
green shadow of the oak-tree, ““Tdun’no’ 
what ter say ’bout’n a man ez goes roun’ 
payin’ folks ter dig in Injun mounds fur 
a lot o* bowls an’ jars an’ sech like, 
whenst fur the money he could buy better 
ones right down yander at the store.” 

The officer had faced about on the bar- 
rel and sat bolt-upright, a hand on either 
knee, his amazement looking alertly out 
of his light gray eyes. 

‘*‘He hev quit that, though, lately,” 
the smith struck in, dropping the hoof to 
which he had tentatively applied the shoe 
and standing still, half supporting him- 
self with his hand on the shoulder of 
the animal, who once more turned his 
head with a slow, deprecatory motion, 
and gazed back upon the displeasing and 
seemingly incompetent doings of this dil- 
atory workman. ‘‘Baker Anderson—he’s 
a half-grown boy ez hev been ’bidin’ at Mis’ 
Yates’s of a night ter keer fur the house 
agin lawless ones an’ sech—he kem hyar 
this mornin’ ter git his plough sharpened, 
an’ he ‘lows ez this hyar Shattuck say he 
wants ter dig up the bones of the Leetle 
People, buried nigh the ruver on Fee 
Guthrie’s lan’. An’ Steve favored it; 
but Mis’ Yates ‘lowed she'd shoot him ef 
he tampered with the Leetle People’s 
bones, an’ Baker ‘low ez that war why 
Steve lef’ her.” 

‘“The Leetle People!” echoed the sher- 
iff, in a dazed tone, as if he hardly be 
lieved his ears. 

“Lord A’mighty, Tawmmy Carew! 
Hain’t ye never heard ’bout a lot o’ smal] 
sized people, no bigger’n chil’n, ez hed 
this kentry ‘fore the Injun kem— ‘bout 
the time o’ the flood, I reckon.” Old Bake- 
well hardily hazarded this speculation, 
which had about as much justification of 
probability as the conclusions of many 
other scientists of more pretensions. 


. 





* * COME, GUTHRIE,’ 


‘‘Hev ye got yer growth ez a man, an’ 
lived ter be ‘lected sher’ff o’ the county, 
an’ ter thrive on the hope o’ bein’ ‘lected 
agin, an’ yit air ez green ez a gourd ?--so 
green ez never ter hev hearn tell o’ the 
Leetle Stranger People?” demanded the 
old man, scornfully. 

Thus adjured, the sheriff, for his eredit’s 
to refresh his memory. 
‘**Pears like I useter know some sech old 
tale ez that, but I had nigh forgot it,” he 
said, mendaciously, the lie staring irre- 
pressibly out of his widely opened, aston- 
ished eyes. ‘‘I never ‘lowed it war true.” 

‘*But it air true,” said the smith, the 


sake, was fain 


shoe and hammer hanging listlessly in 

one hand, while the other, leaning heavily 

on the horse’s back, sufficed to transfer 

much of his weight to the animal. ‘‘ They 

air the nighest neighbors Mis’ Yates hev 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 492.—79 


HE ONLY SAID.” 


got. An’ though Steve an’ this man Shat- 
tuck agreed so mighty well, Mis’ Yates 
couldn't abide the idee o’ diggin’ up the 
Leetle People’s bones, an’ swore she’d 
shoot ennybody ez tried it. An’, by 
hokey ’—with a sudden excitement in his 
‘*she done it! Las’ night, Baker 
say, this man an’ Rhodes war thar in the 
pig buryin’-groun’—he calls them hu- 
mans ‘pigs’—an’ she gin ‘em two toler- 
*ble fair Shoots toler’ble well 
fur a ‘oman. Baker say the bullet cut 
through Shattuck’s hair good fashion.” 

‘‘Waal, that’s agin the law,” said the 
sheriff, with his bitter, implacable official 
expression; ‘‘assault with intent to kill.” 

“Oh, shet up, Tawmmy,” the old man 
admonished him from the vantage-ground 
of his age and experience. ‘* What else 
air fire-arms manufactured fur?” 


eyes 


shots. 
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Beyond this cogent reasoning ‘‘ Tawm- 
my’s” speculation could not go. Never- 
theless, he was sworn to administer the 
law, albeit thrice proven a foolish device of 
fools, and his brow did not relax. It was 
with a dark frown, indeed, that he contem- 
plated the mental image of Mrs. Yates, 
because he felt that it behooved women so 
to order their walk and conversation as to 
keep without the notice of the law, since 
it was infinitely unpalatable to him to 
enforce it where they were concerned, 
making him instead of the culprit the 
sufferer, and forcing him to endure many 
unclassified phases and extremes of men- 
tal anguish. He protested at times that 
they ought to be exempted from the op- 
erations of the law. ‘They ain't got no 
reason, nohow,” he gallantly asseverated. 
‘An’ what sorter figger does a big man 
cut arrestin’ a leetle bit of a’oman? An’ 
no jury ain't goin’ ter convict em, ef they 
kin git around it, an’ no jedge ain’t goin’ 
ter charge agin ‘em, ef he kin holp himself. 
The law jes devils the sher’ff with ‘em; he 
hev got ter go through all the motions fur 
nuthin’. They say Jedge Kinnear air a 
out an’ out ‘oman’s jedge. An’ no man, 
even in civil cases, hev got a chance agin 
enny ’oman or enny minor chil’n. gals 
specially, in his courts. Waal, now, I’m 
a man’s sher'ff. An’ I want the wimmin 
an’ chil’n ter keep out’n my way, an’ I'll 
keep out’n theirn.” 

Shattuck, however, and especially as 
connected with Rhodes, offered a prospect 
more in keeping with his professions and 
views of his office. ‘* What do he want 
ter dig up thar bones fur?” he demanded. 
‘That air agin the law too.” 

‘*Fur the hist'ry o’ the kentry, Baker 
say,” the smith suggested: the phrase 
seemed to have a sort of coherency that 
commended it generally. 

But the sheriff shook his head. ‘‘I hev 
studied the hist'ry o’ the kentry,” he 
asserted, capably. ‘‘I hev ‘tended school, 


an’ the Leetle People hain’t got nuthin 
ter do with the hist’ry o’ the kentry.  } 
read ‘bout the Injun war, an’ the Revoly 
tionary war, an’ the Mexican war, an’ th 

las’ leetle war o’ ourn, an’ the Leetle Pe; 

ple warn’t in none of ’em.”’ 

He was silent for a moment, looking at 
the ground, his head tilted askew, a wist 
ful expression on his face, so did the mys 
tery baffle him. ‘ 

The light taps of the hammer sounding 
on the air as the smith drove in the last 
nail were suddenly blended with the quick 
hoof-beats of a galloping horse, and Guth 
rie, mounted on Cheever’s famous roan. 
same into view along the vista of the road. 
reining up under the tree as he recognized 
the sheriff. 

It was a scene remembered for many a 
day, reproduced as the preamble of the 
fireside tale recited for years afterward by 
the .by-standers. The sheriff, standing 
with his hand on the forelock of the cap- 
tive charger, his head a trifle bent, listened 
with a languid competent smile as if he 
had known before all that the horseman 
recounted; Guthrie himself, pale from 
the loss of blood, his hair hanging upon 
his shoulders, his face, so fierce, so austere, 
framed by his big black hat, his spurs 
jingling on his high boots, his pistols and 
formidable knife in his belt, began to take 
to their accustomed eyes the changed 
guise which afterward attended his per- 
sonality when they told of the part he 
bore and of all that befell him. The 
only exclamations came from the audi- 
ence, as they pressed close about the two 
restive horses. They fell back amazed 
and impressed by the official coolness 
when all was done, and the sheriff turned 
calmly aside. 

‘*Come, Guthrie,” he only said, “you 
may ride with me to-day.” 

And with this he put his foot in the 
stirrup. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. } 


MORTALITY. 


BY W. D 


HOWELLS 


[Eyed many times have I lain down at night, 
And longed to fall into that gulf of sleep, 


Whose dreamless deep 


Is haunted by no memory of 
The weary world above; 
And thought myself most miserable that I 


Must impotently lie 





SOME AMERICAN 


So long upon the brink 


RIDERS. 


Without the power to sink 


Into that nothingness, and 


neither feel nor think! 


How many times, when day brought back the light 
After the merciful oblivion 

Of such unbroken slumber, 

And once again began to cumber 

My soul with her forgotten cares and sorrows, 
And show in long perspective the gray morrows, 


Stretching monotonously 


on, 


Forever narrowing but never done, 

Have [ not loathed to live again and said, 
It would have been far better to be dead, 
And yet somehow, I know not why, 


Remained afraid to die! 


SOME AMERICAN RIDERS. 


BY COLONEL THEODORE 
Pirst 


J) E Americans are a many-sided peo- 
\\ ple in equestrianism as in other 
matters. The greatest variety of riders 
has existed on the continent of North 
America. Going back to include the days, 
still in the memory of old men living, 
when the Indians farthest from civiliza- 
tion were armed with bow and arrow, 
tomahawk and lance, and rode without a 
saddle, we can count almost every type, 
from the era which produced the frieze 
of the Parthenon to the present year of 
grace. Asa matter of pure skill, as well 
as artistically speaking,the bareback rider 
in every age stands at the head of all 
equestrians; but as for practical work the 
saddle gives a distinct superiority, we can 
scarcely compare him to the modern rider. 

No intelligent horseman now claims 
for his own method the a and w of equi- 
tation. It is an axiom among all men 
who are not hide-bound by narrow pre- 
judice that the method of riding, and the 
bit and saddle which are best adapted to 
the animal to be ridden, to the needs of 
the work to be done, and to the climate, 
wili be the ones to grow into use among 
every class. This fact is well illustrated 
by the two almost extreme seats of the 
cow-boy and the fox-hunter. The cow- 
boy has to be astride his ponies from a 
dozen hours upward every day, ropes 
steers or drags out mired cows, has to 
stick to his saddle under the most abnor- 
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mal conditions, and must if need be have 
both his hands at liberty. He rides with 


a short tree, horn pommel, and high can- 
The fox-hunter has no occupation 


tle. 
for his hands except by the play of the 
bits to get the very best performance out 
of his horse, and needs a saddle on which 
he can not only sit safely and comforta- 
bly over difficult obstacles, but which is 
convenient to fall out of if a horse comes 
down, and will prove the least dangerous 
should his horse come atop of him. He 
rides the flattest thing known except a 
pad. Those who have done duty as cow- 
boys and have ridden to hounds as well— 
the very best authority obtainable—unite 
in pronouncing each saddle to be as close- 
ly adapted to the needs of each rider as it 
can be made. 

Leaving out the soldier, who is the lin- 
eal descendant of the knight in armor, 
with seat and saddle modified by his wea- 
pons and equipment, and who is every- 
where substantially the same, the home 
of the long seat and the short stirrup is 
the Orient; the home of the short seat 
and long stirrup is the West. Midway 
comes the Englishman, with his numerous 
imitators, whose seat is a compromise be- 
twixt the two. All other styles approach 
more or less to these, and each has its un- 
compromising advocates. But whatever 
seat may be believed by its partisans to be 
the best, there are so many unsurpassed 
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riders who break every commandment in 
the civilized decalogue of equitation that 
we cannot even ask, ‘* Who is the best 
rider?’ but only, ‘‘ What is the best form 
for the peculiar wants of each of us, or of 
our climate, roads, and horses ?” 

Xenophon, whose work on horseman- 
ship is the earliest which has been pre- 
served to us, gives to some of our eques- 
trians a commendable example by prais- 
ing Simo, who had preceded him, and per- 
haps cut him out, in writing a horse book. 
‘* We shall expect,’ says he, ‘‘ to acquire 
additional credit, since he who was skilled 
in horses has the same notions with us.” 
It is everywhere a good deal the fashion, 
and in some places a matter of faith, to 
claim that some particular brand of horse- 
men, as of cigars or whiskey, is the best; 
or rather that there can be no other real- 
ly good brand. Whoso has seen men and 
cities knows that there are everywhere 
equally good liouor, tobacco, and riders. 

The East was the original home of 
horsemen, and war the early training of 
the horse. Though he appears first as a 
beast of burden, and though riding pre- 
ceded driving, there is evidence to show 
that chariots in great numbers were used 
in war before cavalry became common. 
The use of the horse was all but limited to 
war. Bullocks were the usual means of 
transportation, and were no doubt then, 
as now, in the Orient, steady and rapid 
travellers. The higher the warrior above 
the common soldiery, the more terrible 
his aspect, and the deadlier his aim with 
lance and arrow. Hence the steed’s ear- 
ly appearance in battle. To debase him 
to the purposes of pleasure was never 
dreamed of. 

We find the very best of cavalry in an- 
cient times. The Greeks ran against a 
serious problem in the Persian light horse 
when they first trod the soil of Asia Mi- 
nor. They were nothing like so good 
horsemen as the Asiatics until Alexan- 
der’s Companion Cavalry showed them 
what drill could do; and the Roman was 
still less apt. Philip of Macedon first 
utilized the excellent material of the Thes- 
salian plains, and organized a cavalry 
which, fron) its manoeuvres and fighting, 
must have consisted of admirable horse- 
men. The ancients rode without saddles 
or stirrups, on a blanket or pad or bare 
back; and in spite of this fact, or perhaps 
by reason of it, rode extremely well. It 
is wonderful what feats of military horse- 


manship the bareback rider could per 
form in the age of what we might cal! 
gymnastic equestrianism. © Nothing but 
the knowledge of our old-time Indian en 
ables us to credit the historical aecounts 
of his agility and skill. 

When, centuries later, saddles came 
into use, there grew up two schools of 
riding—that of the mailed warrior, whose 
iron armor well chimed in with his 
‘“‘tongs on a wall” seat in his peaked 
saddle; and that of the Oriental, whose 
nose and knees all but touched. Why 
the Eastern rider clings to his extremely 
short leathers it is hard to say, unless it 
be to place him the higher above his 
horse, and therefore make him the more 
imposing when he stands up in his stir- 
rups to brandish scimitar or matchlock. 
Yet he is a wonderful rider, this same 
Oriental; as, indeed, is every man who 
from youth up is the companion of the 
horse. This peculiar type does not exist 
in North America, though some of our 
Indians ride with very short stirrups. 
But every other style of equitation is 
found among our aborigines, or in the 
populated sections of the continent. 

The bareback rider was common among 
the Plains Indians of forty years ago. Be- 
yond trappings for mere show, his pony 
was as naked as he. The bareback seat 
ought, in theory, to be alike in all ages, 
varied slightly only by the conformation 
of man and beast—the slimmer the horse's 
barrel or the longer the man’s legs, the 
straighter the seat. We ascribe variations 
from it to the use of saddles. This seat 
is supposed to train a man to grip his 
horse from breech to knee, and, unless 
when making unusual exertions, to allow 
his leg from the knee down to hang 
more or less perpendicularly. It is dis 
tinctly the model from which to start. 
The less the variation from it, the better 
the results. And although many horse- 
men who wander farthest from this seat 
achieve singular success in equitation, 
the model nevertheless remains the best. 
This is a maxim in every school. Varia- 
tions from the bareback seat are the result 
of peculiar habits 6r requirements. 

This is theorizing, you may say; but 
the best practice comes from good theory, 
however often practice alone may pro- 
duce individual success. A man or a 
horse, or both combined, may accomplish 
astounding things in the wrong way. 
‘Practice makes perfect,” runs the old 
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saw, but the word perfect has a limited 
meaning. 

The average bareback rider of civiliza- 
tion is far from perfect. He pulls on his 
horse's mouth for dear life. If he lets go 
the bridle or halter rope he is gone. Look 
at Rosa Bonheur’s * Horse Fair.” Her 
riders are the country bumpkins of every 
clime. Good bareback riding, on the other 
hand, isa fine performance. Did you ever 
try it? It is all very well as long as you 
have a bridle and a good tough mouth to 
hold on by; but drop your bridle, fold 
your arms, and see what happens. Now 
the old-time Indian did just this. He 
needed both hands for other things. When 
hunting he must use his bow and arrows; 
on the war-path still less could he spare a 
hand. And yet he was a consummate 
rider, who, despite what we call defects in 
style, could outdo in his way any rider 
of to-day. There are many things which 
only a man in a saddle can undertake; 
but that does not make him the better 
rider. What applies to the old-time Ind- 
ian applied with equal force to the caval- 
ryman of antiquity. Livy aptly divides 
cavalry into ‘‘ those with and those with- 
out the bridle,” meaning regular and ir- 
regular horse. The latter guided their 
horses with voice or legs, or a slender 
rod. 

We have from all sources accurate and 
consistent accounts of the extraordinary 
riding of the old savage. Catlin and 
Parkman and Dodge describe him fully. 
A piece of buffalo-robe girthed over the 
pony’s back stood in lieu of saddle, if 
even so much was used; a cord of twisted 
hair lashed round its lower jaw served for 
bit and bridle. When hunting, in fact 
as a rule, the Indian wore naught but a 
breech-cloth and moceasins—not to lay 
stress on paint and feathers—and carried 
a buffalo-skin, which he threw about his 
shoulders, or let fall from about his waist. 
He was often asplendid specimen of man- 
ly strength and activity. “By ,a 
Mohawk!” exclaimed Benjamin West, 
when he first beheld the Apollo Belve- 
dere. A heavy whip, with elk-horn han- 
dle and knotted bull’s hide lash, hung by 
a loop to the Indian’s wrist. His bow 
and arrows gave full occupation to his 
hands; he must guide his pony with legs 
and word alone, and rely on its intelli- 
gence and the training he had given it to 
do the right thing atthe right time. Thus 
slenderly equipped, this superb rider dash- 
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ed into the midst of a herd of buffalo 
and so quick was the pony and so strone 
the seat of his master that, despite the 
stampede of the terror-stricken herd and 
the charges of the enraged and wounded 
bulls, few accidents ever occurred. The 


Indian on horseback has ninety lives, not 
His riding is not an art, it is na 


nine. 
ture. 

The Indian has never developed a sys 
tem of training his ponies. Each man 
teaches his own to suit himself, and ex 
cept imitation, or a certain trick shown 
by father to son, and thus perpetuated, 
there was none but individual knack in 
his horsemanship. The Plains pony was 
quickly taught after a rough and ready 
fashion, more by cruelty than kindness: 
in a manner, in fact, as different from the 
system of the Arabs as the fine shape of 
the Barb differs from the rugged outline 
of the bronco. All horses are more in- 
telligent than man supposes; those most 
with men, or on which man most de 
pends, most readily respond to training, 
and the Indian and his pony were every 
day and all day comrades. Before the 
Indian could trade for or steal a bit, he 
always used the jaw rope—or nothing. 
With the rope in the left hand, he bore 
against the neck to turn to one side, and 
gave a pull to turn to the other; or else 
he shifted his pony’s croup by a more or 
less vigorous kick with either heel. When 
both his hands were busy he relied entire- 
ly upon his legs and the pony’s know- 
ledge of the business in hand; but as ev- 
ery Indian digs his heels into his horse's 
flanks and lashes him with the quirt at 
every stride, it is hard to see how the 
pony caught on to his meaning. The 
more credit to the quadruped. 

The feats of the Indian of to-day, such 
as picking objects off the ground at a gal- 
lop, or hanging to one side of his horse, 
concealed, all but an arm and leg, while 
he shoots at his enemy from behind the 
running rampart, were equally performed 
by his bareback ancestor. The latter was 
wont to braid his horse’s mane into a long 
loop through which he could thrust his 
arm to preserve his balance, but he had 
not the advantage of the cantle to hold to 
by his leg. The old bareback rider has 
now disappeared; it needed but a short 
contact with civilization to show him the 
manifest advantages of bit and saddle. 

It is to be regretted that we can make 
no satisfactory comparison ketween the 
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bareback rider of ancient times and our 
own Indian of the past generation. There 
are many men yet living to testify to the 
skill and strength of the Indian horse- 
man; and Catlin has left us numerous 
pictures of the savage. But of the an- 
cient rider we have in monumental and 
ceramic art few except very crude picto- 
rial delineations, and in books yet fewer 
written ones, and it is not easy to repro- 
duce him. One of the most precious rel- 
ics of the past is a bronze statuette dug 
up at Herculaneum in 1751, and thought 
to be a copy of the equestrian statue 
known to have been made of Alexander 
the Great by Lysippus, after the battle of 
the Granicus, when statues of all the brave 
who fell in this initial victory were made 
by the famous sculptor. If it is truly ¢ 
copy of Lysippus’s work, we can judge 
from it how the Macedonians managed 
their horses in a hand to hand conflict. 
The king is shown sitting on a blanket 
firmly held in place by a breast strap and 
girth; without dropping the reins from 
his bridle hand he grasps this substitute 
for a saddle at the withers, and turning 
fully half-way to the right and looking 
backward, gives a swinging cut with his 


sword to the rear, covering as big an are 
of the circle as the best swordsman who 


ever sat in a saddle. The statue is full 
of life and natural to a degree. If not 
Lysippus’s work, it is that of a consum- 
mate artist. The position shows great 
freedom of movement on the horse, and a 
seat strong and elastic. That the Mace- 
donians kept their heels well away from 
the horses’ flanks, or rather that they did 
not rely on their heels to cling to him, is 
shown by their commonly wearing spurs, 
a thing the Indian usually avoids; and 
the same habit shows clearly in this 
piece of art. 

When riding merely and not fighting, 
the Greek sat on his breech in a natural 
position, took a firm hold with his thighs, 
but let his legs from the knee down hang 
free. His attitude, as shown in the Pan- 
athenaic procession on the frieze of the 
Parthenon, was singularly graceful in 
style; and that it was the common one is 
to be seen from Xenophon’s rules for keep- 
ing the seat. He managed the reins with 
light and easy hands. The Indian, on 
the contrary, was as singularly awkward 
and ungainly. He sat on his crotch, 
leaned forward, with the thigh not far 
from perpendicular, and the leg thrust 
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back at almost a right angle. This h 
could do with the Plains pony, whos 
barrel was far from as well rounded a 
that of the Thessalian chunk; and he go 
a goodly part of his grip from his eal{ 
and heel. The contrast between the stat 
ue of Alexander, or one of the Parthenon 
riders, and any one of Catlin’s pictures is 
striking. But though the old-time Ind 
ian was the equal—probably the superior 
—as a mere rider, of the Greek, it is the 
latter whom we must select as model if 
we wish to preserve any semblance of 
beauty in equestrianism. 

It is no wonder that the Indian rode 
well. Before he could walk or talk or 
remember, the lad had been tied to a 
horse, and no Indian can recollect the 
time when he could not ride anything 
and everything which came along. The 
boys from twelve years up do most of the 
herding, and in this occupation they be- 
come familiar with every pony in the 
tribe. It is probable that the lads have 
roped and mounted in succession every 
one intrusted to their care, and have 
learned its individual qualities, while gain- 
ing in general horsemanship. 

Even to-day the Indian always races 
bareback. His saddle weighs too much, 
and he himself does not train down like 
our jockeys, so that he strips off all he 
can. He is keenly fond of horse-racing, 
and is up to all the tricks of gambling or 
jockeying. He can give long odds to the 
best race-track shark. His pony will, of 
course, beat a thorough-bred at short dis- 
tances; any pony can. Ata mile or two 
miles the tables are turned. While won- 
derfully agile and with great endurance, 
the Indian lacks the strength of our ath- 
letes; and in boxing or wrestling, even 
after a course of instruction, would be no 
match for an average American. But he 
“an perform equestrian feats which strike 
us as wonderful enough. It is a point of 
honor with him, as it was with the an- 
cients, not to leave his dead or wounded 
in the hands of the enemy, liable to butch- 
ery or deprived of the rites of burial; and 
he will pick up a warrior from the ground 
without dismounting, almost without 
slacking speed, throw him across his 
pony, and gallop off. This requires much 
practice. Sometimes two men act togeth- 
er in picking up the man, but gne is quite 
able to accomplish it. A buck represents 
the dead or wounded man. He lies per- 
fectly still and limp if the former, or aids 
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as far as is consistent with his hurt if the 
latter. Perhaps this is the best of the 
numerous feats the Indian can exhibit. 

The Indians would be capable of mak- 
ing a superb irregular cavalry were it not 
for the divided authority from which all 
tribes sutfer. There is no central power, 
no influence to hold the individuals to 
anything like what we call duty. Yet 
they have a certain organization, and in 
battle are able to execute a number of 
manoeuvres, all, however, weakened by 
the lack of the one controlling hand. 
Nor can the Indian be kept in the ranks. 
In order to claim a scalp, the warrior 
must give the dead man the coup. This was 
in olden times a stab with a weapon, but 
Indians now have coup sticks. Whoever 
first strikes the victim the coup can right- 
fully claim the scalp; and no authority 
ean keep an Indian in the ranks when 
there is a scalp at stake. 

The Indians of to-day show a certain 
similarity in their style of riding to those 
of the last generation, so far as the con- 
stant use of the whip and heels is con- 
cerned, but the saddle has completely 
changed their seat. The different tribes 
All 
Indians ride well. Living in the saddle, 
breaking wild ponies and using half- 
trained ones at all times, they cannot 
help being expert horsemen; but most 
Indians ride in so ungainly a manner as 
to be hard to describe to one who has not 
seen them. 

The first point of difference between 
them and the civilized rider which is apt 
to be brought home to a tenderfoot turns 
on the fact that the Indian always mounts 
from the off side. This was the habit 
also of remote antiquity, perhaps arising 
from the same cause, that the lance or 
other weapon was naturally held in the 
right hand, and could not readily be 
thrown over the animal without fright or 
injury. The Greeks had a small loop on 
the shank of the lance, into which they 
thrust their right foot, and this aided 
them greatly in mounting. But the dan- 
gling sword of the medizval cavalry sol- 
dier obliged him to mount on the near 
side, and as he is the pattern from which 
we moderns have been cast, the habit has 
survived. The white man who attempts 
to mount an Indian pony in our fashion 
is very apt to get a nasty spill before he 
has reached his back, for at the unusual 
attempt the half-trained beast will be apt 
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to fly the track with a quickness whic] 
the ordinary *‘ American” horse could jy, 
no wise rival. 

The old-time Sioux was one of the ear 
liest of the saddle-riding Indians. He 
was to be met with on the Northern 
Plains some forty years ago. He man 
aged his pony with a stick or the heredi 
tary jaw rope, and this, when not in use, 
he was wont to let trail. Curiously, a 
pony used to a rope thus trailing will 
never blunder on it. His home-made 
saddle was a wooden, or sometimes elk 
horn, framework, with side pieces well 
apart, and held to the arches by shrink- 
ing rawhide upon them. The pommel 
and cantle were very much alike, and 
both rose perpendicularly from the arch 
of the tree to a height of sometimes eigh 
teen inches. The bent wood stirrups were 
lashed in straps cut from rawhide, slung 
loosely on the side pieces, and working 
back and forth into all conceivable posi- 
tions. Such trifles the Sioux never heed- 
ed. His seat was not so easily disturbed 
as a city swell’s by one hole difference in 
his leathers. His seat was peculiar. His 
leg from crotch to knee gripped in an al- 
most perpendicular position ; from the 
knee down it was thrown sharply back, 
so that his weight was sustained solely on 
the crotch and the muscles of the thighs. 
As a consequence of this seat, he pounded 
in his saddle like a fresh recruit, leaned 
over his horse like a modern track jockey 
at a hand-gallop, sticking his heels mean- 
while into his flanks for a hold. How he 
could thus ride and escape injury from 
the pommel is a mystery. But though 
smashing to atoms all the maxims of 
equitation ancient or modern, the old- 
time Sioux was a good rider, and his seat 
was strong and effective. He tricked up 
his pony’s mane and tail and forelock 
with feathers, beads, or scraps of gaudy 
cloth, and often painted him all over with 
colored clay. In his fashion he was as 
much of a dude as if he had worn a three- 
inch collar and a big-headed cane, and 
was a singularly picturesque if ungainly 
horseman. 

Some of the largest cities on the Amer- 
ican continent—St. Louis, as an instance 
—may be said to have been built from 
the profits of the fur trade. The first 
man who discovered the immense extent 
to which the peltry traffic could be car- 
ried was a rover, who most likely hailed 
from Kentucky or Missouri, was of 
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French or Scotch-Irish descent, and per 
chance came from the blood which crossed 
the Alleghanies in the footsteps of Daniel 
Boone, intent on adventure or flying 
from civilization. The white trapper was 
as averse to association with his fellow- 
man as the hardiest of the old pioneers. 
In fact he often fled the settlements for 
good and sufficient cause. He has now 
all but died out, with the buffalo, though 
a generation ago he was a common 
enough character in the territories north 
of Colorado. His sons have turned cow- 
punchers. 

This famous hunter was a character 
more practical than poetic, though he has 
been made the subject of many fine 
phrases and the hero of many exaggera- 
ted situations. His hair and beard floated 
long and loose from under his coyote cap, 
and he had lived so continuously with the 
Indians that he had largely adopted their 
dress and their manners, could if need be 
live on the same chuck, and always had 
one or more squaws. He was apt to car- 
ry a trade gun; perhaps a good one, per- 
haps an old Brown Bess cut down. At 
his side was slung an enormous powder- 
horn, for in the old days he could not so 


readily replenish his supply, far from 


civilization as he was wont to be. He 
rode a Mexican saddle, for which he had 
traded skins—or maybe stolen—and from 
which he had cut every strip of superflu- 
ous leather, as the Indian does to-day. 
He rode the same pony ‘as his Indian 
competitor in the trade, but with a seat 
adapted to a saddle rather than a pad, and 
still retaining a flavor of the settlements 
despite his divorce from their ways. In 
fact a white man on the Plains can to- 
day be told from an Indian as far as he 
can be seen by his style of riding, and it 
was no doubt always so. Nor had this 
trapper lost his pale-face instincts so en- 
tirely as to indulge in the Indian’s usual 
atrocious cruelty to his horse. 

The Indians were not long in finding 
out that peltries were a ready means of 
getting the guns and calico and fire-water 
of the white man, and the white trapper 
was not long alone in the business. The 
Indian trapper whom our artist has de- 
picted may be a Cree, or perhaps a Black- 
foot, whom one was apt to run across in 
the Selkirk Mountains or elsewhere on 
the plains of the British Territory, or well 
up north in the Rockies, toward the out- 
break of the civil war. He was tributary 
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to the Hudson Bay Company, whose bade 

he wore in his blanket coat of Englis 

manufacture, which he had got in trad: 

Wherever you met this coat, you mig 
place its wearer. He had bear-skin leg 
gins, with surface cleverly seared into 
ornamental patterns, and for the rest the 
usual Indian outfit. He rode a pony 
which had nothing to distinguish him 
from the Plains pony, except that in win- 
ter his coat grew to so remarkable a length 
as almost to conceal the identity of the 
animal. Unless you saw it in motion, 
you might take it for a huge species of 
bear with a tail. 

This trapper rode a pad, which was not 
unlike an air-cushion, cinched in place 
and provided with a pair of very short 
stirrups hung exactly from the middle. 
This dragged his heels to the rear, in the 
fashion of the old-time Sioux, and gave 
him a very awkward seat. By just what 
process, from a bareback seat, the fellow 
managed to drift into this one, which is 
quite peculiar to himself, it is hard to 
guess. The trapper would sit all over 
his horse, weaving from side to side, and 
shifting his pad at every movement. His 
pony’s back was always sore. His pad 
lining soon got hard with sweat and gall- 
ed the skin, and the last thing which 
would ever occur to him would be to take 
steps to relieve his patient comrade’s suf- 
fering. He never attempted to change 
his pad lining or cinch it more carefully. 
On went the pad, up jumped the trapper; 
and why shouldn’t the pony buck, as he 
invariably did? Sore backs are as much 
at the root of the bucking habit as the 
half-and-half breaking of the pony. 

This matter of sore backs furnishes a 
curious study. In every Southern coun- 
try outside the United States, and among 
all wild or semi-civilized nations which 
are not peculiar horse-lovers, no heed 
whatever is paid to saddle or pack galls. 
The condition of the donkeys in the Hast, 
in Africa, or in Spain and Italy, is as lam- 
entable as it is short-sighted. It never 
enters the minds of the owners of these pa- 
tient brutes that a sore back is a commer- 
cial loss; nor do‘they couple the idea of 
cruelty with dumb creatures at all. It is 
not until you reach Teutonic nations that 
both these ideas are extended so as to re- 
duce the discomfort of animals to a min- 
imum. An Indian is perhaps more un- 
speakably cruel to his pony than any other 
person. He never wears spurs, not even 
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as a matter of vanity, for spurs would 
prevent his pounding his pony with his 
heels at every stride, as is his wont; but 
he will stick his knife into him to make 
him gallop faster, and an Apache will give 
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his pony a dig with it from sheer malice 
when he dismounts. 


There is no horse superior to the bronco 
for endurance; few are his equals. He 
came by it naturally from the Spanish 
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stock of Moorish descent, the individuals 
of which race, abandoned in the sixteenth 
century, were his immediate ancestors; 
and his hardy life has, by survival of the 
fittest, increased this endurance tenfold. 
He is not handsome. His middle piece is 
distended by grass food; it is loosely join- 
ed to his quarters, and his hip is very short. 
He has a hammer head and the pronounced 
ewe neck which all plains or steppes horses 
seem to acquire. His legs are naturally 
perfect; but they finally give way at the 
knees from sharp stopping with a gag bit, 
for an Indian will turn on aten-cent piece. 
One form of racing is to place two long 
parallel strips of buffalo hide on the 
ground at an interval of but a few feet, 
and, starting from a distance, to ride up 
to these strips, cross the first,turn between 
the two, and gallop back to the starting- 
point. Another is to ride up to a log 
hung horizontally and just high enough 
to allow the pony to get under, but not 
the rider, touch it, and return. If the 
pony is stopped too soon, the Indian loses 
time in touching the log; if too late, he 
gets scraped off. The sudden jerking of 
the pony on its haunches is apt both to 
start curbs and break his knees. 

The toughness and strength of the pony 
can scarcely be exaggerated. He will live 
through a winter that will kill the hardi- 
est cattle. He worries through the long 
months when the snow has covered up 
the bunech-grass on a diet of cotton-wood 
boughs, which the Indian’ cuts down for 
him; and in the spring it takes but a few 
weeks for him to scour out into splendid 
condition. He can go unheard-of dis- 
tances. Colonel R. I. Dodge records an 
instance coming under his observation 
where a pony carried the mail three hun- 
dred miles in three consecutive nights, 
and back over the same road the next 
week, and kept this up for six months 
without loss of condition. He can carry 
any weight. Mr. Parkman speaks of a 
chief, known as Le Cochon, on account of 
his three hundred pounds’ avoirdupois, 
who nevertheless rode his ponies as brave- 
ly as a man of half the bulk. He as often 
carries two people as one. There is sim- 
ply no end to this wonderful product of 
the prairies. He works many years. So 
long as ‘he will fat up in the spring, his 
age is immaterial. 

The absence of crest in the pony sug- 
gests the curious query of what has be- 
come of the proud arching neck of his an- 
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cestor the Barb. There are two ways o 
accounting for this. The Indian’s ga; 
bit, invariably applied with a jerk, throws 
up the pony’s head instead of bringing j 
down, as the slow and light application o! 
the school curb will do, and this tends to 
develop the ewe-neck. Or a more suffi 
cient reason may be found in the fact that 
the starvation which the pony annually 
undergoes in the winter months tends to 
deplete him of every superfluous ounce of 
flesh. The crest in the horse is mostly 
meat, and its annual depletion has finally 
brought down the pony’s neck nearer to 
the outline of the skeleton. It was with 
much ado that the pony held on to life 
during the winter; he could not find 
enough food to flesh up a merely orna 
mental appendage like acrest. The Moors 
and Arabs prize the beauty of the high 
arched neck, and breed for it, and their 
steeds are well fed. The Indian cares for 
his pony only for what he can do for 
him, and once lost, the crest would not be 
apt to be regained, for few Indians have 
any conception of breeding. The bron- 
co's mean crest is distressing, but it is in 
inverse ratio to his endurance and use- 
fulness. 


Well fed and cared for, he will 
regain his crest to a marked extent. 

As the patient ass to the follower of 
the Prophet, so is the travaux (or trai- 


neaux) pony to the Indian. It is hard to 
say which bears the most load according 
to his capacity, the donkey or the pony. 
Either earns what he gets with fourfold 
more right than his master. The burdens 
the ass bears in the Orient break him 
down to the extent of forgetting how to 
kick. Fancy driving even an overwork- 
ed Kentucky mule by the tail, as they do 
the donkey in many parts of the East, 
and guiding him by a tweak of that ap- 
pendage, close to his treacherous heels! 
The travaux pony furnishes the sole 
means of transportation of the Indian 
camp, except sometimes a dog hitched to 
a diminutive traineau, and, weight for 
weight, drags on his tepee poles more than 
the best mule in Uncle Sam’s service does 
on an army wagon. When camp is 
broken, the squaws strip the tent poles 
of their buffalo-skin coverings, and it is 
these poles which furnish the wheels of 
the Indian vehicle. 

The Blackfoot makes the neatest trap- 
pings for the travaux ponies and pack- 
saddles. The pony is fitted with a huge 
leather bag, heavily fringed, and gaudy 
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with red and blue flannel strips and beads 
of many colors. Over this goes the pack- 
saddle, which is not very dissimilar to the 
riding saddle, and has perpendicular pom- 
mel and cantle; and in the pommel is a 
notch to receive one end of the tepee poles, 
which are sometimes bound together two 
or three on each side, and trailing past 
either flank of the pony, are held in place 
by two pieces of wood lashed to the poles 
just behind his tail. In the socket so 
made rides the parfléche, a sort of raw- 
hide trunk, and this receives the camp 
utensils, plunder, children, sometimes an 
old man or woman, puppies, and all the 
other camp impedimenta; while a squaw 
rides behind the pack-saddle on the pony, 
indifferently astride or sidewise with her 
feet on the poles, and perhaps a youngster 
bestrides its neck. Thus laden, the won- 
derful little beast, which is rarely up to 
fourteen hands, plods along all day, cov- 
ering unheard-of distances, and living on 
bunch-grass, with a mouthful of water now 
and again. 

There are apt to be several ponies to 
carry the plunder of the occupants of one 
tepee, and often one of them is loaded 
down with the rougher stuff, while a sec- 


ond may be decked with the finery, and 
carry only one squaw; particularly if she 
happens to be a new purchase and a favor- 


ite of the chief. A squaw is usually about 
as good a horseman as her buck, and rides 
his saddle or bareback with as much ease 
as a city woman rocks in her chair. In- 
deed, it is not uncommon to find women 
in the fighting ranks, and doing a man’s 
full duty. 

The Comanche of the Fort Sill region 
is a good type of the Indian of to-day. 
He is the most expert horse-stealer on the 
Plains if we can credit the Indians them- 
selves, who yield to him the palm as a 
sneak-thief—with them a title of honor 
rather than of reproach. There is no 
boldness or dash in his method, but he is 
all the more dangerous. He eats dog and 
horse flesh—as all Indians do more or less 
—and is by no means above a diet of 
skunk. Indeed, anything is chuck to the 
Indian,and while he has his bonne bouche, 
it is, as a rule, quantity and not quality 
he seeks. The Comanche is fond of gay 
clothes, and has a trick of wrapping a 
sheet around his body, doubling in the 
ends, and letting the rest fall about his 
legs. This gives him the look of wearing 
the skirts or leg-gear of the Oriental. He 
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uses a Texas cow-boy’'s tree, a wooden stir 
rup, into which he thrusts his foot as far 
as a fox-hunter, and leathers even longer 
than the cow-boy’s, perhaps the longest 
used by any rider. He is the only Indian 
who thus out-herods Herod. Between 
him and his saddle he packs all his extra 
blankets and most of his other plunder, 
so that he is sometimes perched high 
above his mount. For bridle and bit he 
uses whatever he can beg, borrow,or stea] 

In one particular the Comanche is note 
worthy. He knows more about a horse 
and horse-breeding than any other Ind- 
ian. He is particularly wedded to and 
apt to ride a pinto (‘‘ painted” or piebald) 
horse, and never keeps any but a pinto 
stallion. He chooses his ponies well, and 
shows more good sense in breeding than 
one would give him eredit for. The cor 
ollary to this is that the Comanche is far 
less cruel to his beasts, and though he be- 
gins to use them as yearlings, the ponies 
often last through many years. The Co- 
manche is capable of making as fine cav- 
alry as exists if subjected to discipline and 
carefully drilled. 

The Apache of the present day is just 
the reverse. His habitat is the Sierra 
Madre in Arizona. He is not born and 
bred with horses, he knows little about 
them, and looks upon ponies as intend- 
ed quite as much for food as for trans- 
portation or the war-path. He outdoes 
the Frenchman in hippophagy, for he will 
eat all his ponies during the winter, and 
rely upon stealing fresh ones in the spring; 
and he and the Cheyenne are the most 
dashing of the horse-thieves. He raids 
down in Chihuahua where the vaqueros 
raise stock for the Mexican army, and 
often drives off large numbers. When 
pursued, the Apache takes to the moun- 
tains, and is sometimes compelled to aban- 
don his herd. He steals his saddles in 
Mexico; wears spurs when he can get 
them to drive on his pony, and if these do 
not suffice to make him go his gait, will 
goad him with a knife. The Apache is 
hideously cruel. In the mountains, where 
the sharp, flinty stones soon wear down 
the pony’s unshod feet, this Indian will 
shrink rawhide over the hoofs in lieu of 
shoes, and this resists extremely well the 
attrition of the mountain paths. Arrian 
tells us that the Macedonians,under Alex- 
ander, did the same to their cavalry horses 
in the Caucasus,and no doubt the habit 
was much older than Alexander. 
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AND THEIR RELIGIOUS AND 
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TIVHE Argentine Republic is in many 

respects the most advanced and pro- 
gressive of the Spanish-American States. 
Its civil institutions conform most nearly 
to our own, and the people are proud to 
call their country the United States of 
South America. When Bolivar and San 
Martin were leading their patriotic armies 
in the struggle for the independence of 
the Spanish colonies, the interest of our 
people was awakened and their sympa- 
thies enlisted. The eloquent utterances of 
Henry Clay and other public men only 
voiced the cordial sentiments of our fa- 
thers, who had achieved freedom, toward 
those who were battling bravely for it. 
And yet in our day, however rapid and 
general the means of communication, not 
much is known in our country of the Ar- 
gentine Republic and its people. We are 


familiar with the political and social 
changes in Europe, but know little of the 
unpresedented transformation of Argen- 
tina within the past thirty years. 

Three peoples have in the main con- 


trolled the settlement and dominated the 
civilizations of the New World — the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Anglo- 
Saxon. The French, though daring as 
explorers, failed to maintain the posses- 
claimed in the name of France. 
The Germans have come at a later period, 
and are immigrants, not colonists. The 
theatre of the Anglo-Saxon has been the 
temperate belt of North America; that of 
the Portuguese, most of the tropical re- 
gion of South America; while that of the 
Spanish lies in both of these grand divi- 
sions, stretching more than six thousand 
miles along the Pacific, in every zone be- 
tween 32° north and 55° sonth Jatitude, and 
including all of the temperate zone in 
South America. The area of Anglo-Saxon 
America is 6,878,024 square miles, its pop- 
ulation about 67,000,000; the area of Por- 
tuguese America is 3,219,000 square miles, 
its population about 12,000,000; the area 
of Spanish America is 4,364,754 square 
miles, its population about 33,000,000. 
The civilization, the governments, and 
the progress in each of these ethnical di- 
visions have been influenced by its pre- 
vailing form of Christianity—Protestant 
in Anglo-Saxon, and Roman Catholic in 
Spanish and Portuguese America. 
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The historians of the conquests by Pi- 
zarro, Cortez, and their contemporaries 
and successors have recorded events un- 
surpassed in bloodshed and cruelty, yet 
the fate of the Indians under the Spanish 
domination and under the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church is in marked 
contrast with that of the great tribes 
which aforetime inhabited the Anglo- 
Saxon and Protestant American States. 
In Mexico Indian blood courses in the 
veins of seven-eighths of the people; in 
Argentina the proportion is far less, it be- 
ing in this particular at the other extreme 
among Spanish-American States; but 
even here the Indian admixture is not 
only noticeable, but sufficient to influence 
national traits. It may not be said that 
the Indians have been thoroughly Chris- 
tianized by the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Spanish Americas, but though 
many were slaughtered, thi; race has been 
perpetuated, and has received religious 
ideas in advance of the former heathen 
rites. The Anglo-Saxon has dispossessed 
and destroyed the Indians without a pro- 
test from either the Protestant or Roman 
Catholic churches, and the religious work 
in their behalf has been shamefully pu- 
erile compared with the Christ-like mis- 
sionary work in behalf of heathens in re- 
mote and foreign lands. 

For nearly two centuries after the first 
Spanish settlement in Argentina (1553) 
the Indian and the Spanish were the only 
races, and down to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century the influx of foreigners 
was very largely from Spain. The Brit- 
ish had previously secured from Spain 
the right of residence at Buenos Ayres 
and to import slaves from Africa, but it is 
sufficiently exact to say that at the date of 
the independence of this country (1818) the 
population was made up of pure Spanish, 
pure Indian, and the Mestizos—a mixed 
race of Spanish and Indian origin, the ra- 
tio of which to the entire population steadi- 
ly increased until a new era of immigra- 
tion was inaugurated some thirty years 
ago. There were therefore two periods 
in the ethnic development, or evolution 
of the Argentine people—the first being 
about the same as the period of their 
colonial history, the other that of their 
independent nationality. During the 
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first period the distinctive Argentine race 
very nearly reached its typical character, 
forming the great stem upon which scions 
from other nationalities have been since 
ingrafted. 

The physical features of the Argentine 
Republic have a relation to the character 
of its people, but a glance at these must 
suffice. Reference to the map will be help- 
fulin this. The magnitude of a country 
has an influence on its people—a fact of 
which Americans are cognizant. Argen- 
tina is much the largest of the Spanish- 
American states and of the civil divisions 
of South America, second only to Brazil. 
It stretches from 22° to 55° south lati- 
tude—more than twenty-three hundred 
miles. A similar line on the map of 
North America would reach from the 
island of Cuba to Hudson Bay. A width 
averaging five hundred miles gives an 
area of about 1,200,000 square miles, or 
one-third of that of the United States, 
and it may be added, with a larger pro- 
portion of arable lands. The fourteen 
provinces, or organized states, comprising 
the populated sections, cover a little more 
than one-half the area. The Gran Chaco, 
a forest region in the northeast, the wild 


pampas in the central west, and Patago- 
nia in the south, embrace about 580,000 
square miles, of which a few Indian tribes, 
in their primitive condition, hold almost 


undisputed possession. Until within thir- 
ty years the Indians of the pampas re- 
sisted the encroachments’ of civilization. 
Within that period fortifications and 
troops were necessary to protect settle- 
ments not more than a hundred miles dis- 
tant from Buenos Ayres. 

The fourteen provinces equal in extent 
the Southern States, not including Texas, 
and lie in a corresponding latitude, except 
the northern province, which reaches the 
tropic. . Buenos Ayres is as far south of 
the equator as Chattanooga is north, and 
three-fourths of the people are in the 
warmer half of the temperate zone. They 
live in a sunny region, one that will be- 
come more and more a land of flowers. 
The temperature, which is closely related 
to the industries of a people, is modified 
by the location and peculiar configuration 
of the populated territory. It lies be- 
tween the Andine range on the west, 
with its grand peaks from two to four 
miles high, and the Atlantic and the La 
Plata on the east, with their long low 
shore line. In the warmest of the months 
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the eastern breezes come tempered from 
the ocean, while those from the west by} 
freshness and vigor from the snow-c]. 
mountains. The pampas are plates 
less elevated and less diversified th), 
those of Mexico, but with a climate ey 
more desirable. The La Plata River sy: 
tem fiows southward and away from | 
torrid zone; the Mississippi system flo, 
southward and toward that zone. T) 
shows that Argentina differs from tl 
Southern States in that her highlands ar 
in her more tropical portion, which great 
ly modifies the temperature. Altogethe: 
her people enjoy a most equable and con 
genial climate. 

The civilization of Argentina has been 
affected by the fact that it was settled 
by colonists from opposite directions 
those who came over the mountains fron 
Peru and Chili, and those who, coming 
direct by vessel, entered the La Plata 
This river was discovered in 1515—so soon 
after Columbus’s first voyage that a veri 
fied record alone makes it credible; and 
the daring Cabot sailed to Paraguay, a 
thousand miles from the ocean, twelve 
years later, and an effort was made in 
1535 to lodge a settlement on the present 
site of Buenos Ayres. Yet colonies fron 
Peru were established at six of the present 
provincial capitals in the west before a 
permanent settlement was made at any 
point between Paraguay and the ocean 
There are four river and ten inland 
provinces; and colonists from Peru and 
Chili settled, between 1553 and 1597, the 
several capitals of the inland provinces 
The pampas which separated these from 
the river provinces were inhabited by 
brave and fierce Indians, so that these 
sections went forward on different lines 
and with little in common, which has had 
a marked influence on the present civil 
institutions of the country, as well as upon 
the character and condition of the people 

The settlement of the river provinces 
by the Spanish was long resisted by the 
warlike aborigines, while the colonists 
from Peru and Chili were treated kindly, 
except where they provoked deeds of vio 
lence by their own cruelty and oppression 
These inland tribes were in advance of 
the pampa Indians. It is stated that their 
country was peacefully annexed to the 
Inca empire of Peru in the fourteenth cen 
tury. The ruling Inca sent them teach 
ers, not only to instruct them in the reli 
gion and laws of the Empire of the Sun, 
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but also in the processes of irrigation and 
agriculture. Their government for two 
centuries is reputed to have been the best 
in all South America. Their country was 
ealled Tuema (from which Tucuman is 
derived), because it was the land of cotton. 
Tucuman is central to the region colonized 
from Peru, comprising now seven prov- 
inces, named here in the order of their 
settlement—Santiago, Tucuman, Cordoba, 
Catamarea, Salta, Rioja,and Jujuy. The 
Cuyo territory, settled from Chili, contains 
the provinces of Mendoza, San Juan, and 
San Luis. The Spaniards found it inhab- 
ited by a peaceful people engaged in sim- 
ple forms of agriculture, who generally 
submitted to the government imposed by 
the Spanish authorities of Chili. 

Seven of these ten provinces are in the 
Andine region-—so called from the eleva- 
ted and diversified character of the coun- 
try. Only the eastern portions of Santi- 
ago, Cordoba, and San Luis are within 
the pampas, and even Cordoba has three 
distinct mountain chains, each two hun- 
dred miles in length, lying parallel with 
the great Andine chain. These inland 
provinces, having the wild pampas and 
the still almost impenetrable Gran Chaco 
on the east, and the Andes on the west, 
were influenced through a long period by 
their isolation. Some portions are char- 
acterized by travellers as the Switzerland 
of South America, and other portions as 
the garden spot. They stretch from 22° 
to 37° south latitude, and yet even within 
the tropics the temperature is not oppres- 
sive. The diversity of climate and qual- 
ity of the soil are seen in the fact that the 
staples are maize, wheat, alfalfa, sugar, 
and tobaeco, while grazing has long been 
pursued in many sections; and among 
fruits the grape and the orange yield a 
prolific crop. Within these provinces the 
spirit of freedom early showed its dissatis- 
faction with a foreign and alien domina- 
tion, and here San Martin gathered the 
flower of the army with which he scaled 
the Andes, and in Chili defeated the Span- 
ish forees on the fields of Chacabuco and 
Maipu—victories that were soon followed 
by the acknowledged independence. of the 
Spanish Americas. 

The ancestors of this people were, in 
part, the aborigines found in possession of 
this isolated region by the Spanish con- 
quistadores. There were many tribes, but 
all connected with the Quichi family, not 
so far advanced toward civilization as the 


Inca and Aztec families, but in many re- 
spects one of the marked branches of the 
American Indian race. The Spanish col- 
onists from Peru easily secured posses- 
sion of most of the Tucuman territory— 
the natural sequence of the conquest of 
Peru; but a shameless effort on the part 
of the leader in Catamarca to reward his 
followers with a large number of slaves 
aroused the whole Calchaqui nation to 
resistance and revenge. Few pages of 
North-American history are darker than 
the record of the bloody conquest of this 
people, achieved by a cruel war which 
lasted thirty-eight years, one incident of 
which was the sale of forty thousand Ind- 
ians into slavery. Without doubt the 
dread inspired by the bloody transactions 
in Catamarca operated in favor of sub- 
mission elsewhere to the Spanish author- 
ity. The obvious result of this submis- 
sion was the perpetuation of the native 
tribes, whereby they became a constituent 
element of the present people, and for a 
long time the chief laboring class. 

More important than the perpetuation 
of the natives as laborers has been their 
ancestral relation. The occupancy of the 
Andine region by the Spaniards was fol- 
lowed by their intermarriage with the 
Indians. When the country became in- 
dependent, seventy years ago, there were 
provinces peopled almost entirely by a 
mixed race—Mestizos, the typical Span- 
ish-American race. The natives of the 
present province of San Luis were con- 
quered and the city of San Luis founded 
by Martin Loyola, Governor-General of 
Chili, whose wife was the daughter of the 
last of the Incas. His men followed his 
example in their social alliances, and the 
people of San Luis are of mixed blood, in 
which the Quichi predominates. Two 
hundred Spanish soldiers sent into San 
Juan in 1570 to suppress a rebellion not 
only remained there, but took native 
wives, and became identified with the 
people. It is stated that for two cen- 
turies after this event the San Juaninos 
were peacefully engaged in their agricul- 
tural pursuits. The condition in the Tu- 
cuman territory was not so pacific, but 
similar ethnic changes followed; and 
though pure Indian families are found 
here, yet the Spanish-American is the 
more important element in society. 

Through two centuries prior to the re- 
volt against Spain, these inland provinces 
had comparative peace, the chief disturb- 
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ance being an occasional incursion by 
Indians from the pampas and the Gran 
Chaco. The chief pursuits were agri 
culture and grazing. Even in Tucuman, 
Santiago, Salta, and Jujuy, where sugar 
is a staple,and in San Juan, Rioja, and 
Mendoza, where wine is a chief product, 
grazing is extensively pursued; while in 
Cordoba, San Luis, and Catamarca it is 
the greatest source of wealth. Another 
division of the people comprised those in 
the cities or towns. Through a period of 
two centuries, in comparative isolation, 
these mingling races, in rural and town 
life, engaged in agricultural, pastoral, or 
urban pursuits, developed into a people 
with many generous and noble traits. 
They were influenced in some measure 
from without. There are rich mines in 
the mountains, and fabulous stories of 
their wealth drew thither the adventu- 
rous and the brave. It is conceded that 
British soldiers, carried as prisoners to 
Cordoba more than a century ago, great- 
ly aided the Cordobese in agriculture, 
aud among the first families in the rural 
districts are those that bear names which 
are familiar both in England and Ireland. 

The development of the four river prov- 
inces was very different. The La Plata 
and its great tributaries kept them in 
communication with the maritime na- 
tions. The concession to England in 
1713 did not result in a large importa- 
tion of slaves, but it made the adventu- 
rous English familiar with the natural re- 
sources of the country. The prosperity 
of Buenos Ayres led to restrictions in 
commerce by the Spanish king, which re- 
sulted in a contraband trade, in which 
the Portuguese were very active. At the 
opening of this century, instead of the in- 
land Mestizo race, the river provinces had 
a people of more diverse origin, in which 
the Spanish blood predominated. This 
was particularly the case in Buenos Ayres, 
and measurably so in Entre Rios, Santa 
Fe, and Corrientes; the Indian race be- 
ing least marked in Buenos Ayres, but 
quite distinct in Corrientes, where the 
majority of the people still speak the 
Guarani, the tongue of a once powerful 
native tribe. Commerce and grazing be- 
ing the chief pursuits of the people, there 
necessarily was a wide difference between 
the city and the rural population of these 
four provinces. 

For nearly three centuries after the 
earliest Spanish settlement grazing was a 
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chief pursuit. It is only a few years 
since cattle and sheep grazed on the wa; 
ural grass of the pampas in the rive, 
provinces, where agriculture is now bei): 
successfully carried on... The importance, 
of the grazing interest in the Andine » 
gion has already been referred to. This 
pursuit retarded the internal pregress 
the country, and developed a class that 
had a marked influence on political a; 
fairs, and affected the character and co, 
dition of the people. Foursquare leagues 
(26,640 acres) was a fair-sized estancia. o) 
stock farm—some were larger, some sma! 
er—but the result was that the homes of 
the cattle raisers were miles apart. Tlie, 
must live within themselves, so that eac 
estancia became a kind of independency 
If the school had been thought of, it 
could not have been maintained. High 
ways, stores—everything that arises from 
the neighborhood relation was wanting 
Through successive generations the stock 
raiser, whether proprietor or employé 
was isolated, and only in contact with 
and often in conflict with, untamed na 
ture. The product of this isolated inde 


pendency, this enforced reliance upon 
self, was that most unique of all South 


American characters, the gaucho. He 
was Spanish in language and religion, 
and could hardly have had his marked 
characteristics without some admixture of 
Spanish blood. He was courageous and 
cruel, active and tireless, never more at 
ease than when on the wildest horse. 
Hospitable in his own home, he held in 
contempt the more refined usages of city 
life. Stock-men resembling more or less 
closely the typical gaucho were in all the 
provinces. 

Antecedent to a general educational 
system there must be some unity of inter- 
ests among the people of a country, but 
for a long period the trend of events in 
the Argentine territory was adverse to 
this. In 1618 the King of Spain made 
two distinct civil divisions of the La 
Plata region and the inland provinces, 
naming the former Buenos Ayres and the 
latter Tucuman, each having its own gov 
ernor., These divisions remained distinct 
until 1776, and the people during this pe 
riod of nearly two centuries could have 
had few interests incommon. As has been 
noted, they were somewhat dissimilar in 
origin, and quite dissimilar in pursuits. 
They were separated by the wild pampas, 
and for a long time a royal decree re- 
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quired all imports to Tucuman to pass 
through Peru. The differences between 
the people of Buenos Ayres and Tucu- 
man, as well as differences which existed 
within these respective divisions, while 
they delayed the development of a gener- 
al community of interests, tended to per- 
petuate and strengthen the provincial di- 
visions which are now the integral parts 
of the confederated republic. 

The union of peoples so diverse in 
character and interest can result only 
from potent causes—causes which, as they 
operate in the direction of political unity, 
also transform the people. Buenos Ayres 
and Tucuman were placed in new politi- 
cal relations by being brought under one 
viceroy in 1776, acivil union under which 
lessons of co-operation were learned pre- 
paratory to the revolution of 1810-18. 
It required « long struggle, a severe and 
protracted discipline, to blend the peoples 
of the river and inland provinces, and 
bring their civil institutions into har- 
mony, but the end reached has been not 
only a sovereign nation—the foremost of 
the Spanish-American states—but a peo- 
ple different from those who began the 
revolution, and as loyal to the republic as 
the revolutionists were to freedom. 

Such were the Argentine people thirty 
years ago as they emerged from a strug- 
gle which endured half acentury. It be- 
gan with the revolt in Buenos Ayres in 
1810, but Tucuman became the scene of 
Belgrano’s decisive victories. Such had 
been the influence of the Spanish occu- 
pancy and the intermingling of the races 
that the descendants of the non-resisting 
natives proved to be brave and heroic 
soldiers. The Congress of the fourteen 
provinces met in Tucuman and declared 
their independence in 1816, and within 
the following two years two of the most 
brilliant victories of the South-American 
revolution were won in Chili by Argen- 
tine soldiers. From the close of the rev- 
olution until 1861, more than forty years, 
is the period of transformation. The 
new government projected extensive pub- 
lic improvements, but soon became in- 
volved in war with Brazil, in which the 
Brazilians were worsted. Then followed 
the thirty years of internecine strife and 
war. The issue was twofold — whether 
the new republic should be a national 
union or a confederation of independent 
provinces, and whether the type of society 
should be determined by the civilian or 


the gaucho. In the struggle there were 
two parties—the Unitarios, who favored 
a centralized government and progress, 
and the Federales, who favored the per- 
petuation of provincial power and the old 
order. It was a conflict of ideas as well 
as of martial forces 

At the beginning of this struggle there 
were two leading cities in the republic— 
Cordoba, the metropolis of the inland 
provinces and the old seat of learning, 
and Buenos Ayres, the mart of the river 
provinces and the seat of commercial en- 
terprise. Cordoba, Spanish in education 
and religion, conservative and opposed to 
innovation, was the centre and type of 
the Federales; Buenos Ayres, touched by 
liberal ideas through her contact with 
other nations, radical and progressive, 
was the centre and type of the Unitarios. 
A noted Argentine characterizes the latter 
party as ‘‘ civilized, constitutional, Euro 
pean’’; the former as ‘‘ barbarous, arbi- 
trary, South American.” In this conflict 
of civilizations the gaucho was dominant 
for a quarter of a century, during most of 
which time Rosas, who stepped from the 
battle-fieid to the Presidency, ruled with 
gaucho recklessness and cruelty, although 
Buenos Ayres was the seat of government. 
He did not hesitate to make a despotic use 
of power in his effort to suppress the pro- 
gressive spirit of the rising nation, but 
the Liberals in every city and province 
remained loyal to the principles of their 
party. Even while possessed of author- 
ity, the Conservatives steadily declined 
in power through misrule; at the same 
time the Liberals were gaining strength, 
so that within nine years after Rosas’s 
fall there was a reconstructed govern- 
ment and a transformed people. 

But the present population of Argenti- 
na differs from that which emerged from 
the civil strifes thirty years ago. The 
British were thwarted in their purpose to 
seize the La Plata region, but English, 
Scotch, and Irish have been immigrating 
to the republic ever since the close of the 
revolution. During these seventy years 
they have become interested in cattle es- 
tancias, sheep farms, banks, railways, and 
every other important financial enter- 
prise. In 1856 a system of colonization, 
with the sanction and co-operation of the 
government, was begun, through which 
thousands of families have been located 
on wild land, aided in building humble 
homes, and furnished with stock and 
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good agricultural implements. Besides 
these colonists, there has been an annual- 
ly inereasing immigration. There is no 
system of peonage, as in Mexico, to con- 
front and discourage the incoming of the 
laboring classes. During the last thirty 
years more than one million of immi- 
grants from Europe have entered Argen- 
tina—about six hundred thousand from 
Italy, the others chiefly from Spain, 
France, the German-speaking countries, 
and Great Britain. Ninety per cent. of 
those from Continental nations are adhe- 
rents of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
larger part of this influx has gone into 
the four river provinces, although a part 
has been drawn into the inland provinces 
and the mining regions. 

The prevailing religion in this republic 
is Roman Catholic. The Spanish con- 
quistadores took possession of a new 
land in the name of their king and the 
holy Catholic Church. However they 
may have been affected in their own 
lives by the precepts of Jesus Christ, 
they planted the cross in every land 
where and when they planted the stand- 
ard of Spain. Priests and other fune- 
tionaries of the national Church accom- 


panied these expeditions, and many of 


them were zealous in their efforts to 
bring the heathen tribes within the pale of 
the Church. Though the sword was more 
effective than the missal, the cannon of 
the army than the canons of the Church, 
in procuring the conversion of the na- 
tives, yet in the course of time a very 
large proportion of their descendants be- 
came willing adherents, knowing nothing 
of any faith or form of worship other 
than that given them by their conquer- 
ors. From Mexico to Patagonia, here 
and there in the fastness of mountain 
or forest, may be found a tribe as yet 
untouched by Christian influences, but 
these are exceptional. Some such are in 
Argentina, yet they are so isolated in the 
forests of the Gran Chaco in the north, 
or in the mountains of the Patagonian 
district in the south, that they do not ap- 
preciably affect the civil and social con- 
ditions of society. The prevailing religion 
is formal, may have little spiritual life, 
but such a people, living in the presence 
of these monuments of the Christian 
faith, cannot become a nation of sceptics. 

The attitude of the government toward 
the Roman Catholic Church is quite dif- 
ferent from that in Mexico. It seems 
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strange that at a time when this was the 
only Christian denomination in Mexico. 
the government banished or suppressed 
the Jesuits, nuns, and other religious or 
ders, confiscated their vast properties, in 
terdicted the most imposing religious pro 
cessions, and prohibited the appearance of 
priests and other ecclesiastics on the streets 
in a distinctive clerical attire. No such 
radical measures were adopted in the 
Argentine Republic, although the Jesuits 
were banished at one time, when the 
country was still a dependency. The re- 
public has among its civil officers a Minis- 
ter of Religion and Education, and the 
Roman Catholic Church receives an an 
nual appropriation from the public Trea 
sury as a constitutional right. The civil 
elections are on Sunday, and voting places 
are at Roman Catholic churches—at least 
in cities. But the government has made 
reforms which were against the wishes of 
the Church authorities, none of which, 
perhaps, was more earnestly antagonized 
than that of civil marriage, for which, it 
is probable, the requisite legislation has 
been completed. By this the Church is 
not prevented from observing the rite as a 
sacrament if the contracting parties choose 
to have the religious ceremony, but it 
makes marriage legal without the sacra- 
mental service. 

The comparative isolation of this coun- 
try, particularly of the inland provinces, 
has affected the state of religion. The 
people of the United States have been in 
contact with other peoples, touched by 
them not only in our many seaports, but 
along our rivers and railroads, all our 
natural and artificial highways; but this 
has not been the case in Argentina until 
within the present generation. The reli- 
gion planted there in the sixteenth century 
has not been, could not be, touched by the 
stirring religious movements and the 
march of events in Europe and elsewhere. 
If modified at all—and it has been—it 
must have been through locai events and 
the retroactive influence of the condition 
and character of the people upon it. In 
several of the cities there are hospitals, 
orphanages,and other humane institutions 
incident to Christianity. Many of these 
are under the charge of the Sisters of 
Charity, some of them built through their 
instrumentality. These devoted women 
have schools also at several points. The 
services in the churches being so largely 
ritualistic, the impression seems to be war- 
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ranted that the charitable ministrations 
of the women in the Roman Catholic or 
ders are doing far more to illustrate the 
true spirit of Christianity and perpetuate 
the hold of the Church on the better class- 
es in Argentina than all the offices of the 
altar and sanctuary maintained by the 
priests. 

The Franciscans were the earliest to la 
bor among the natives, and it is recorded 
that they were very successful. In 1578 
the first Bishop of Tucuman invited Jes 
uits to aid in this work of converting the 
natives. They were taught better forms 
of industry, and, under the leadership of 
their teachers, became expert in raising 
cotton and other products. The Quichi 
tongue was reduced to a written lan- 
guage, and a large number of books were 
produced. The Jesuits remained in the 
country nearly two centuries, until 1763-7, 
when they were expelled. The Quichi 
literature was thrown out of the libraries, 
and for years it was in common use for 
wrapping paper in the stores of Cordoba. 
The Church, through her orders, seems to 
have maintained a kindly attitude toward 
the natives, and being brought statedly 
under the influence of her public services, 


they were lifted toward the plane of the 


colonists. Intermarriage also tended to 
the elevation of the natives where the 
relation was solemnized by the sacramen- 
tal rite. St. Francis Solano acquired a 
worthy renown by his devotion to the 
religious instruction of the Indians in 
Cordoba, and most of the provinces pre- 
serve the memory of some humble hero. 
Among these was Dr. Taylor, an English 
physician, who came to Buenos Ayres in 
1713, joined the Jesuits, and devoted the 
remainder of his life—forty years—to mis- 
sion work in the native tribes. 

The right of residence granted to the 
English last century may have been the 
first step in the opening of the country to 
Protestantism. Be that as it may, about 
sixty years ago the chaplain of the British 
embassy in Buenos Ayres, an Anglican 
clergyman, moved by a concern for the 
spiritual welfare of the constantly increas- 
ing number of immigrants from English- 
speaking countries, made some effort to 
establish religious services in English for 
their benefit. The interest the people of 
the United States had long felt in political 
events in South America had no doubt an 
influence in leading the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to send missionaries to Bra- 
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zil and the Argentine Confederation in 
1836. The one sent to Buenos Ayres 
readily gathered an English congregation 
in that city, and was soon able to organ- 
ize a Protestant work that has continued 
without interruption. In this he had the 
sympathy of the British chaplain, and 
such co-operation as he could give. The 
society thus organized half a century 
ago, long since self-supporting, came to 
be and is yet known as ‘‘the American 
Church,” to distinguish it from *‘ the Eng- 
lish Church,” an Anglican society, and 
**the Scotch Church,” a Presbyterian so 
ciety. Each of these churches secured 
property in eligible locations, now of great 
value because in the business centre of the 
city. The American Church, composed 
quite largely of families from Great Brit- 
ain and the descendants of such, is a very 
strong and active society, and has been 
continuously served by American pastors. 

These societies were not molested in 
their religious privileges, their services 
being conducted in English. During the 
time of Rosas all Protestant services in 
Spanish were interdicted, and toleration 
was not formally asserted until civil or- 
der was established in 1861. For sever 
al years after, Protestant mission work 
among the Spanish-speaking classes was 
limited to the circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures and house to house visitation 
for Bible reading and religious conversa- 
tion. Protestant preaching in Spanish, 
though notbegun, was really established by 
Rev. John F. Thomson in 1867. Brought 
by his Seotch parents to Buenos Ayres 
when very young, he, after his conver- 
sion, was sent to the United States to be 
educated, and graduated from the Ohio 
Wesleyan University. Immediately he 
returned to Buenos Ayres, intent on 
preaching to the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple in their own tongue, a work that he 
has prosecuted without interruption. Al 
though the government is the patron of 
the Roman Catholic Church, there is re- 
ligious toleration for every tongue of its 
polyglot people. All intelligent and pub- 
lic-spirited Argentines take great pride in 
the freedom of speech and of worship at 
tained to in their republic. It is the fruit 
of a specific guarantee in the organic 
law. . 

The Anglican Church has two English 
missions in the suburbs of Buenos Ayres, 
and a society and good church property 
in Rosario. Some other points where 
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English people are located are visited by 
ministers of this church. The German 
Lutherans have a church in Buenos Ay- 
res, and their service is maintained at a 
point or two among German-speaking 
colonists. Protestant mission work among 
the Spanish-speaking people, native and 
immigrant, is alone maintained by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. For nearly 
thirty years its work was only English; 
it now has four English preachers be- 
sides the pastor of the American Church, 
and two who preach in German, but the 
Spanish is the more interesting work. In 
Buenos Ayres Dr. Thompson preaches ev- 
ery Sunday to the largest Protestant con- 
gregation in the world addressed in the 
Spanish language. The mission has Span- 
ish congregations in Rosario and four 
other important cities, the remotest being 
Mendoza, at the foot of the Andes, and 
these are centres from which other points 
are reached. Schools in which religious 
and secular instruction is given are a 
part of the system, and an orphanage has 
been established at Rosario. Of the thir- 
ty mission workers only nine are from 
America. Spain, Italy, and other Euro- 
pean countries are represented, but the 
working force is steadily becoming Ar- 
gentine, as the Church it develops will be 
Argentine. Four of the Americans are 
women, an important fact, in view of the 
praiseworthy activity of the Roman Cath- 
olic Sisterhoods. 

The General Agent of the American Bi- 
ble Society for South America resides in 
Buenos Ayres. Colporteurs have tray- 
ersed the republic during the past twenty- 
five years, and have sold and donated 
large numbers of the Holy Scriptures. 
That many are sold will not seem strange 
in view of the fact that a Roman Catho- 
lic priest named Vaughan collected here 
and elsewhere in South America $15,000 
in gold to issue a new translation of the 
Bible in Spanish. The Methodist mission 
has a press, and circulates tracts, papers, 
and other publications. Of the English 
who are in business in the cities, and con- 
nected with railways and the mines and 
other enterprises, and of the English and 
Irish sheep farmers, a large proportion 
are Protestant in family, sympathy, and 
thought. In view of all the facts the 
reader will ask, what is the trend of these 
Protestant influences? The American 
must see that Argentina can hardly be- 
come a Protestant country for a long pe- 


riod. Of her large immigration a greater 
proportion is Roman Catholic than of 
that of the United States. If this Church 
maintains its numerical strength here, , 
similar result is likely in a country wher, 
she already is dominant. But Romanism 
is affected by the presence of a vigorous 
Protestantism, as is evident in German, 

Great Britain, and the United States 
That Protestantism has fuller freedom in 
Argentina and Chili than in other Span- 
ish-American states is in part because 
these republics recognize the liberalizing 
tendency of its influence among the peo 
ple and on the dominant Church. 

The system of public education in the 
Argentine Republic has been created wit} 
in the past thirty years, although there is 
here the oldest collegiate institution in 
the New World. The College of Cordoba 
was founded in 1610 (only three years 
after the settlement at Jamestown), and 
authority to confer degrees was received 
in 1621 (one year later than the settle 
ment at Plymouth Rock). Down to the 
time of the revolution education was in 
the hands of the Roman Catholic Church 
Most of the schools were in the towns and 
cities where there were churches. They 
were in close proximity to the churches, 
and no small part of the time was devoted 
to religious instruction. he presence of 
English-speaking people in Buenos Ayres, 
which led to the introduction of Protes 
tantism, also led to the establishment of 
otherthan church schools. Private schools 
conducted by English teachers have been 
contemporaneous with the Protestant 
movement, and they have had an Argen 
tine patronage, the acquisition of the Eng 
lish language being a desideratum. Even 
now there are strong schools of this class 
in Buenos Ayres. 

Does Argentina seem to have been slow 
in creating a public-school system? The 
fact that she has such a system is a mark- 
ed evidence of her rapid progress. The 
parochial system that prevailed in Argen- 
tina through the colonial and revolution- 
ary periods was not favorable to the de- 
velopment of a sentiment in favor of a 
public-school system. 

The Argentine school system was cre- 
ated by the national government. Had 
it been left with the several provinces, as 
in the United States, the existing credit- 
able results could not have been reached, 
certainly not by this time. If left to local 
legislation, the province of Buenos Ayres 
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would probably have promptly responded 
to the plans of the most progressive lead- 
ers, but the other provinces would have 
been slow and lax. It was necessary for 
the central government of Argentina to 
undertake the solution of the school ques- 
tion for the entire country. Its practica- 
bility was one of the results of the suc- 
cess of the Unitarios—of their ascendency 
over the Federales. Dr. Sarmiento, while 
the representative of his government at 
Washington, was a careful student of 
our school systems. He returned home 
to assume the Presidency, which placed 
him in the most favorable position to use 
his knowledge and influence in advoca- 
ting and perfecting a system there. 

The Argentine school system is em- 
bedded in the national Constitution, which 
provides that Congress shall have power 
to decree plans for general and university 
education, and requires that the Consti- 
tution of each province shall provide for 
primary education. In harmony with this 
organic law the several provinces have 
made some provision for common or pri- 
mary schools. Congress has found some 
legislation necessary, and also makes some 
appropriations where the provincial fund 
is insufficient for the primary schools: 
Some municipalities are charged with 
the maintenance and supervision of pri- 
mary schools. The grade of these pub- 
lie schools depends upon their locality, 
those in which the most branches are 
taught and which are supplied with the 
most efficient teachers being in the most 
advanced provinces, and generally in the 
cities. The presence of normal schools 
and colleges in the provincial capitals 
stimulates the interest of the citizens in 
their common schools. The number of 
pupils in attendance throughout the re- 
public in 1864 has been placed at 39,000; 
the number reported for 1888 was 175,239. 

The number of these public schools, 
called fiseal where supported by public 
funds, increased from 1515 in 1884 to 2263 
in 1888. Of the latter, 34 were schools of 
application, in which the pupils must 
pass in the common branches, and, in ad- 
dition, study French, geometry, civil gov- 
ernment, and some of the natural sci- 
ences; and the girls are also taught sew- 
ing, embroidery, and domestic economy: 
12,915 pupils were in these schools in 1888. 
Under the general classification of public 
schools in 1884, there were reported the 
1515 fiscal schools, 41 connected with 
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charitable institutions, 32 maintained by 
religious orders, and 364 private schools 
in all, 2094—with an attendance of 104,139 
in the fiseal schools, and 41,521 in the 
others—total number, 145,660. Of these, 
70,187 were males, and 68,473 females. The 
increase of attendance in the fiscal schools 
from 1884 to 1888 was 71,100. There are 
private schools more or less closely con- 
nected with the Protestant churches, and 
the Methodist mission maintains a school 
at each mission station. The school age 
for the fiscal schools is from six to four- 
teen, inclusive. Basing an estimate on 
the enumeration of 1884,the present school 
population approximates 600,000, and the 
attendance less than forty per cent. of this 
population. 

In 1871, after Dr. Sarmiento’s return 
from the United States, he secured the es- 
tablishment of a system of normal schools, 
the declared purpose of which is to give 
practical instruction in teaching. The 
first normal school was opened at Parana, 
the capital of Entve Rios, in 1871. There 
are now two--one for boys and one for 
girls—in each of the fourteen provincial 
capitals, except Cordoba, which has three; 
and in addition to these there are five in 
Buenos Ayres, the national capital —in 
all, thirty-four. Dr. Sarmiento was also 
instrumental in introducing into these 
schools teachers from the United States. 
At the present time about forty American 
ladies are employed in them, receiving a 
liberal compensation, and commanding 
high respect. The schools of application 
are so few that much of the work pre- 
scribed for them is really done in the nor- 
mal schools. This course must be studied 
before passing to the normal department, 
in which there are three years’ training 
with specifie reference to teaching—pro- 
fessional training. Those who receive 
public aid must teach three years. 

The normal schools, in support and ad- 
ministration, are national institutions, but 
they are entirely distinct from the na- 
tional colleges. Of these there are fif- 
teen; one in each of the provinces, in 
most instances at the capital, and one at 
Buenos Ayres. As the name imports, 
these also belong to and are maintained 
by the general government. Such stu- 
dents as desire it may be accommodated 
with rooms and boarding in the college 
buildings. These buildings are fine strue- 
tures, in harmony with the public pride 
in the educational enterprises of the state. 
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In the provision for classes the fifteen 
buildings will accommodate about twelve 
thousand scholars. There is a six years’ 
course of study, embracing history, geog- 
raphy, elementary and higher mathemat- 
ics, chemistry, physics, natural history, 
political economy, ancient and modern 
languages, literature, music, drawing, 
book-keeping, etc. The aggregate attend- 
ance is about two thousand, and one-fifth 
of these attend in Buenos Ayres. Onlya 
few, comparatively, have completed the 
course of study ; the large proportion study 
two or three years, and then engage in 
other pursuits. The rapid development 
of mercantile and* other financial enter- 
prises in every province, and the great 
success that has attended many of them, 
have so stimulated the spirit of business 
adventure that young men seek, by a so- 
called but misnamed practical education, 
a shorter road to the arena of active life. 
Agriculture and mining being two 
great sources of wealth in the republic, 
the national government seeks to foster 
these interests by providing for special 
studies and investigations. In 1871 a 
school for mining engineers was estab- 
lished as a department of the national 


college of San Juan, and the government 
provided scholarships entitling the hold- 


ers to $25 a month. Schools of agricul- 
ture have been added as departments to 
the national colleges at Mendoza, San 
Juan, and Buenos Ayres, and in the 
last there is a veterinary school. The 
Argentines themselves have not inclined 
to the practical work of the farm, but the 
large success which has attended some 
of the agricultural colonies is revealing 
the fact that the great wealth of the fu- 
ture will come from the rich soi] of the 
pampas, hence the wisdom of the govern- 
ment in placing agriculture in a relation 
to the school system that points to its im- 
portance, and will tend to popularize it 
with the people. The government also 
has established at Buenos Ayres a school 
of arts and trades, in keeping with the 
rising sentiment in other countries that 
schools should furnish training for the 
hand as well as for head and heart. In 
1883 it founded an institute in Buenos 
Ayres for the deaf and dumb. There is 
also a national military and a national 
naval school, under the conduct of the 
Minister of War. 

The national system of education in 
the Argentine Republic reaches its climax 
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in its two universities, one at Cordoba, thc 
other at Buenos Ayres. In each of thes, 
are three departments or faculties 
moral and social science, of medicin; 
and of physical science and mathemati 
ics. The first of these is the latest ad 
justment of the former department o/ 
canon and civil law. Specialists ‘of dis 
tinction have been brought into thes 
faculties from Europe and America. On, 
half of the professors at Cordoba are o{ 
foreign birth and culture. 

The school at Cordoba was founded 
by the Jesuits in 1610, and it is interest 
ing to note that four years later it had a 
full academic course of study. Its rela 
tive grade and importance were recog 
nized both by the King of Spain and tly 
Pope, who invested it with authority to 
confer the learned degrees as early as 
1621. This growth is attributable main|y 
to the financial help it received from the 
Bishop of Tucuman, Fernando de Sana 
bria, who in 1613 donated all his wealth, 
$43,000, silver, as an endowment—an j| 
lustration of the spirit that animated some 
of the Roman Catholic fathers the 
Spanish Americas. 

As the most important school in South 
‘America for a long period, and as thx 
centre of educational influence in the Ar 
gentine country for two centuries and 
moré, the university of Cordoba has a 
history of peculiar interest. No other 
great school has been subject to so many 
changes. During its first fifty years the 
academic studies had due prominence 
given them. A change followed, through 
which theological studies received special! 
attention, and for a century and a half it 
was little more than a training school for 
priests, although the department of libera! 
arts was formally maintained. When the 
Jesuits were expelled from the Spanish 
American provinces in 1767, the contro] 
of the university was passed to the Fran 
ciscan order, from which time it began to 
lose its distinctive theological character 
A department of law was established in 
1791, and in 1812 the clerical orders were 
excluded from all part in the control o! 
the institution."- It was not only thus 
secularized in the first years of the revolu 
tion, but the departments were readjusted 
—one of theology, one of civil and canon 
law, and one of philosophy—the numbe: 
of professors in each being about the same 
In 1854 the national government formal|) 
took charge of the university, and in 1875 


in 
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a department of natural sciences was add- 
ed. and four years later a department of 
medicine. 

The National Observatory at Cordoba 
is not formally connected with the uni- 
versity, but it increases the educational 
importance of this city, the old literary 
centre of the country. It is another of 
the fruits of Dr. Sarmiento’s wise inter- 
est in education, being founded under 
his administration in 1865. The first di- 
rector of the observatory at Cordoba was 
Dr. B. A. Gould, a Harvard College pro- 
fessor. While Dr. Gould was waiting for 
the outfit of the observatory he began the 
preparation of a sidereal chart showing 
the location and magnitude of the visible 
stars in the Argentine sky. The result is 
a work of great value, characterized by 
the usual painstaking accuracy of the en- 
thusiastie astronomer. The high rank 
accorded to this observatory is mainly due 
to the skill and fidelity of its American 
director. On the same grounds is located 
a meteorological department, which was 
at first under Dr. Gould’s direction. It 
has stations for observation throughout 
the entire republic. 

If the University of Buenos Ayres had 


the early origin claimed by some, there is 
a blank in its history for a century and a 


half. Little seems to be known beyond 
the fact that in 1773 it was a flourishing 
college, in which theology, philosophy, and 
languages were taught. It had been un- 
der the control of the Jesuits until they 
were dispossessed. From 1776 to 1821 it 
was known as the College of the Southern 
Union, possibly so named in view of the 
consolidation of the provinces into the 
viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. At the lat- 
ter date the young republic, prolific in 
great and liberal plans, formally estab- 
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lished the University of Buenos Ayres, a 
part ef the movement being the complete 
absorption of the College of the Southern 
Union. It made little progress during 
the dictatorship of Rosas, but revived un- 
der the new order of things. It has been 
thoroughly reorganized, and every depart- 
ment has been put in a most effective con- 
dition. It has between forty and fifty 
professors and about eight hundred stu- 
dents. Being at the national capital, it 
may receive some special attention. It 
has outstripped the ancient school at Cor- 
doba, and in view of the meritorious rank 
it has won, may be regarded as the head 
of the national system of education. 

The National Museum and public libra- 
ries are educational forces maintained at 
public expense, and have a place among 
the educational institutions. Beyond the 
statement that public libraries are being 
established in all the provinces, this refer- 
ence to them must suffice. The scientific 
societies and the public press, though pri- 
vate enterprises, are educational in their 
influence. The press, compared with that 
in the United States, is limited in circula- 
tion and power, but it creates for itself an 
increasing demand, and the newspaper 
readers increase in number with the 
growth of public schools. The building 
of railroads has been prosecuted and en- 
couraged by the national government. 
Already they radiate from Buenos Ayres 
tive hundred miles southward, to the foot 
of the Andes westward, and a thousand 
miles to the northwest, nearly reaching 
Bolivia. The tendency of all the forma- 
tive forees in Argentina is to make the 
people more homogeneous, to elevate 
them in their social conditions, to increase 
the intelligence of the masses, to develop 
the typical Spanish-American nation. 


AND A PUDDING. 


BY A. B. WARD. 


ee NEWTON was a blunderer, 
iN said folks who ought to know. If 
it wasn’t blundering, it was worse; and 
here they tapped their heads, signifying 
there was something within those precious 
spheres which Nancy’s cranium lacked. 
Her aunt Felicia—what a name to go 
with sallow cheeks and a frame like a 
hay -tedder! —felt that she could have 
done better by Nancy if she had had an 


earlier start. For the child was ten years 
old when her father left her doubly or- 
phaned, and Felicia Newton, spinster, 
was called upon to fulfil the duties of kin- 
ship, and to atone for ‘‘ such a bringing 
up as men folks give.” .A straight diet of 
femininity, ‘‘over and over’’ seams, bed- 
making, dish-washing, Miss Newton pre- 
scribed, and administered her own medi- 
cine. Nancy took it meekly, but grew 
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more reticeat, asked fewer questions, and 
solved her problems by making reckless 
dashes at them, so winning her reputa- 
tion for blundering or worse. 

‘I declare I don’t know whether you 
are too bright or ain't bright enough,” 
eried her aunt, after finding the girl laid 
flat on the kitchen floor, fitting herself to 
an old sack the elder had given her. ‘‘ But 
how in the name of goodness— Turn 
round here.”” Nancy revolved, showing 
her small back with the large garment 
pinned across. There were slits in the 
cloth, where alterations were to be made. 
‘** How you ever twisted and turned,” went 
on Aunt Felicia, taking out the pins and 
slipping the sleeves on the girl’s unwill- 
ing arms. ‘‘If you wanted it fixed, why 
didn’t you come to me?” 

Nancy murmured some unintelligible 
response. She could not tell her aunt that 
any contortion was preferable to such an 
appeal for help. 

Eight years failed to alter the relations 
between the two. Nancy grew more 
‘‘eapable,” but not a whit more confiden- 
tial. Aunt Felicia openly exulted over 
the results of her own training, but eyed 
the blank, fair face before her with sus- 
‘*She’s 


picion wellnigh become distrust. 
glib enough outside, makes friends, has 


attentions. I wonder why we two don't 
get on better?” mused the old lady. She 
was sixty-eight, or would be on the mor- 
row. The nearness of the festival, the 
prominence it gave her mounting score of 
years, brought a pensive influence to bear 
upon her. The old heart yearned over 
the young one. 

‘‘Nannie,”’ she said, gently, ‘‘I’'ve ben 
telling Mis’ Barker an’ Mis’ Skelton an’ 
Mis’ Briggs, that’s comin’ to dinner to- 
morrer, how you could eook. Now I'm 
goin’ to lay back an’ let you do it all. I 
won't raise a finger, so’s to show ’em what 
I say’s true. How'd you like that?” 

It was a delicate compliment, and ten- 
dered generously, without a hint of possi- 
ble blundering. Nancy nodded appreci- 
atively: ‘‘ First-rate, Aunt F’licia. What 
you goin’ to have?” 

‘I've promised ‘em b’iled dish, ‘cause 
they don’t all of ’em get it, nowadays— 
leastwise Mis’ Skelton an’ Mis’ Briggs 
don’t—an’ b’iled Injin puddin’. You’d 
best set a pan o’ biscuit doin’ to-night. 
Come to think of it, we need bread; may 
as well make a whole batch while you're 
about it.” : 
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There was meeting that night, and a; 
terward Nancy loitered through the fra 
grant lanes with her escort, Jo Barkey 
The whippoorwills were singing as jf 
their honor depended upon getting in 4s 
many notes as possible before daybreak 
A wild-grape vine climbed the rail fence. 
and held its fragile blossoms out to t}, 
moonlight and the soft night breeze 

‘‘M-m-m! Ain’t that sweet ?” eried J, 
rapturously. ‘‘I don’t know anythi 
sweeter, ‘less it’s ’—here the precaution of 
a glance at his companion told him to 
hedge a little—‘‘’less it’s roses. By-the 
way, our sweetbrier’s out full. Don’ 
you want a pitcher of ’em for your dinner 
table to-morrer?” For Jo’s mother was 
one of the prospective guests, and Nan 
cy’s début as a cook had been a theme of 
conversation on the homeward walk. 

‘Yes, indeed,” responded Nancy, cor 
dially. ‘‘ You’re just as good as you can 
be to think of it.” 

‘* Don’t know ‘bout that,” said Jo, with 
proper humility. 

Then the two said good-night, and 
Nancy went in to her bread-making 
Aunt Felicia had retired for the night 
The kitchen fire was out, and the lamp 
was frugally turned down. The plac 
seemed chilly and dull after the radiance: 
without. Rapidly, and as quietly as pos 
sible, Nancy put away her bonnet and 
shawl, and brought flour, milk, and the 
jar of foaming yeast. ‘‘ Wish ‘t aunt 
had left a coal or two, enough to warm 
the milk,” she thought. ‘* Guess ’t’l] be 
all right, though.” 

It looked promising, a round, smoot] 
mass, firm and white as the young arms 
which wrestled with it. They turned 
and kneaded and turned again, with « 
rhythmic motion; then she caught a 
sharp knife, cleft the mass, gathered the 
pieces deftly together, and fell again to 
kneading. 

After all, innocent and hopeful as th: 
infant batch looked when tucked into its 
pan and covered with a clean crash towe 
Nancy somehow distrusted it in her heart 
awoke at intervals during the night to 
worry, and stole down into the kitchen 
with the first gleam of daylight to learn 
the worst. Inert and helpless lay the 
dough, precisely at low-water mark. 

‘** What ever shall I do?” sighed the un 
fortunate débutante. ‘It'll never do to 
let Mis’ Briggs and Mis’ Skelton and Jo's 
mother put that stuff into their mouths.” 
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She glanced wildly about her. The odor 
of a burnt sacrifice would not be pleasing 
to the divinity above-stairs, who was to 
be heard even now preparing to descend. 
There was no time to be lost. Nancy 
caught up the dough, bore it hastily to the 
flower bed. where trim geraniums left the 
ground open between their stems, dug a 
grave in their midst,dumped in the offend- 
ing dough, and covered it with earth. 
When Aunt Felicia appeared a few min- 
utes later, there were no signs of the 
recent tragedy. 

‘‘Seems to me you're pretty airly,” 
said Aunt Felicia, not disapprovingly. 
‘Bread riz? Why, you don’t mean to 
say vou forgot it? That’s just like you, 
Nancy Newton. Now what ever shall we 
do? An’ all those folks a-comin’! If I’d 
had any idea you'd be so keerless I'd set 
up.” She ran on and on, giving the cul 
prit no opportunity to tell the truth—at 
least so the culprit assured herself. 

‘‘What shall we do?” repeated Aunt 
Felicia. 

‘‘Tll make some cream-tartar biscuit. 
Those last you said were good,”’ proposed 
Nancy. And with this the heroine of 
the day was forced to content herself. 

Jo Barker made his appearance about 
ten o'clock, his hands full of sweetbrier. 
Nancy met him at the door, and the two 
stood and gossiped on the flag-stones 
without. A great many, things seemed 
to have happened to discuss since the 
night before. Suddenly Jo stopped in 
the midst of a sentence. 

‘‘ What is that out there in the flower 
bed ?” he asked. 

Nancy gave a start. Guilty premoni- 
tions blanched her cheek and quickened 
her heart-beats. A little mound had 
risen in the centre of the flower bed, and 
out of the top poured, like lava from an 
active volcano, that dreadful dough. 

‘* What is it?’ repeated Jo, curiously, 
going to the spot and poking at the phe- 
nomenon with a stick. 

‘* Tt’s—it’s bread,” groaned Nancy ; “‘ or 
at least it ought to be. It hadn’t risen 
this morning, so I took it out and bur- 
ied it.” 

Jo's red lips opened, and Jo’s hearty 
lungs emitted a genuine whoop of laugh- 
ter. 

‘Oh, ’s-sh! for mercy’s sake !” implored 
Nancy, laying hold of his sleeve and look- 
ing toward the house. ‘‘She’ll hear you. 
She's in the sittin’-room now, but she'll 


come right round to this side of the house 
if you make so much noise.” 

Jo endeavored manfully to restrain his 
mirth, but it broke away and ran its 
course in spite of him. ‘** That's the best 
I ever heard!” he ejaculated, wiping his 
eyes. ‘* Well, we'll have to bury it over 
again.” 

This they attempted to do with hand- 
fuls of dirt and many a pat and pressure; 
but Enceladus would rise. Nancy was in 
despair. Eager to remove the enemy to 
Nancy’s peace, Jo cast about for an instru- 
ment. His eye fell on a huge oleander 
planted in a wash-tub. This he seized, 
and set it, tub and all, firmly over the 
ambitious dough. ‘‘ There!’ he said, tri- 
umphantly; ‘‘that’ll hold it down. And 
she’’—looking in the direction of the 
house—‘‘she can’t stir it. I'll get out be- 
fore she asks me to put it back.” He 
vanished over the fence. 

The neglect of the bread-making ran- 
kled in Aunt Felicia’s breast. Promise or 
no promise, she would not again risk her 
dinner. 

Not until the chicken, the corned-beef, 
and the salt pork were safe in the iron 
pot together, and the vegetables were pre- 
pared to join them, and the pudding was 
under way, did she relax her hold on the 
helm. 

Nancy, meanwhile, was quaking in her 
shoes over another discovery of her own 
improvidence. There was not a particle 
of Indian meal for the pudding. The 
store was miles away. Mrs. Barker was 
the only near neighbor, and to borrow of 
prospective ‘‘company” was, to say the 
least, humiliating. 

There was nothing else to be done. She 
dallied about with spoon and bowl, pre- 
tending to put in this and that. At last 
Aunt Felicia went to lie down for an 
hour before donning the best black gown 
and the cap with lavender ribbons—re- 
galia suitable for high feasts. Then, 
throwing her apron over her head, Naney 
sped like a fawn over the fields to the 
Barker place. She came upon Jo in the 
back yard splitting kindlings. He was in 
his shirt sleeves, and would have blushed 
for them, had not Nancy’s bare arms and 
flying hair put him, so to speak, in cos- 
tume. . 

‘*Oh, Jo,” she gasped, ‘‘this is one of 
the days! What do you think? I've 
started my puddin’, and there ain't a mite 
of meal in the house.” 
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‘‘Come right along in,” replied Jo, 
cheerily. ‘* We'll fix that. Mother's got 
plenty. She’s gone over to Mis’ Briggs’s 
of an errand, but I know where she keeps 
it.” 

He led the way to the pantry, and there 
the two searched high and low, in bucket 
and box, for the missing article. Nota 
single golden grain rewarded them. Jo 
scratched his head, and proposed going 
over to Briggs’s after the mistress of the 
house. 

‘**No, don’t,” begged Nancy. ‘I'd just 
as soon there didn't any more folks ’n is 
necessary know about it. Why, what's 
this in this bag? That’s meal.” And she 
held up a handful. ‘‘ There isn’t much 
more’n what I want here.” 

“Take it right along,” insisted Jo. 
‘*No need o’ sayin’ an’thing ‘bout it.” 

‘“Tll come over to-morrow and ex- 
plain,” compromised Nancy, and clasping 
the brown paper bag, back she flew across 
the fields to her pudding. 

Promptly at two o'clock the four old 
ladies sat down to their dinner. Every- 
thing was done to perfection. The cream 
of tartar biscuit fulfilled the mission of 
the batch under the oleander tub, and were 


The 


a miracle of sweetness and light. 
‘**biled dish” brought tears of tender retro- 
spection to the eyes of the aged partici- 
pants, who declared they ‘‘ hadn’t tasted 
anything that tasted so good not in years 


an’ years an’ years.” The pudding 
emerged from its bag plump and brown 
as a healthy farmer, and, like him, it must 
be confessed, somewhat tough and wiry. 
But, smothered in cream and powdered 
with maple sugar, it went down to the 
last crumb. The guests found nothing 
in their vocabularies, ancient or modern, 
to equal the occasion, and concluded “ it 
was no use talkin’... Mrs. Barker in par- 
ticular, with her motherly familiarities, 
brought a blush to the cheek of the gir] 
cook. Nancy was not a hardened de- 
ceiver. The oleander tub lay heavy on 
her conscience. The meal so unhand- 
somely obtained turned to ashes in the 
cup of flattery the old women poured for 
her. It was hours before they left, years 
before she could do up the work next day 
and hasten again to the Barker place. to 
do penance by frank and unqualified 
confession. This time she walked de- 
murely by the road, and wore her best 
bonnet. - 

She found Mrs. Barker whipping up a 
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syllabub for the minister's wife, who w.s 
ailing. ‘‘ Have some?” she said, proffe, 
ing a cupful. ‘*’Tain’t nothin’ but a ga.) 
an’ a swaller.” 

But Nancy had no appetite, even for 
amiable a trifle. ‘‘I told Jo not to sa, 
anything,” she began, steadily; ‘‘ I'd t 
you myself. I came over yesterday whe. 
you were out to borrer some meal fo: 
that puddin’. "Twas awful careless o 
me. I didn’t know we’re out till just as 
I was mixin’ it. I was ashamed to borre: 
of you, company so; but I had to do 
somethin’ quick. I'll bring it over soon’s 
we get some.” Nancy spoke hurried!) 
in her nervousness. 

Mrs. Barker set down the bow] she was 
washing. ‘‘I hain’t got any meal,” she 
said, in a puzzled voice. ‘Ben out for 
a week, an’ kep’ a-tellin’ we'd have to go 
to town soon or send.”’ 

“Oh yes, you had,” persisted the other 
‘It was all I had for the pudding. | 
found it in a brown paper bag on thie 
lower shelf in the pantry.” 

‘‘For the land sakes!” Mrs. Barker 
gave vent to a shout to mate with that 
her son sent up on discovering the buried 
dough. And here there was no Aunt 
Felicia to terrorize her into silence. She 
rocked to and fro, her face growing pur 
ple with emotions, for which her shrieks 
and her rocking furnished inadequate 
outlet. Nancy looked bewildered in 
turn. What was there in the borrowed 
meal so agonizingly funny? It was 
some time before Mrs. Barker could ex 
plain herself, and then she exploded, be 
tween fits and gusts of laughter: ‘* You've 
—et—the— inside —of —a—pin-cushion- 
I'd—had—twenty-five—years. I—emp 
tied—it— in— the—bag —to— pick — out 
the—needles—an’—forgot—to—throw— it 
—away.” She stopped with a moan, and 
held her sides, completely overcome by 
the storm which had passed over her. 

Nancy laughed, a hysterical little gig 
gle, with more of distress than of merri 
ment in it. With it struggled a feeling of 
disgust: she too had partaken of the pud- 
ding. But embarrassment soon yielded 
to gratitude toward*the merry soul who 
could laugh over such an experience. 
The blunderer had fallen into kind 
hands. 

‘* You're awfully good,” she said as she 
stood up to go. 

‘** Don't say a word,” replied Mrs. Bar- 
ker, reassuringly. ‘‘I won't tell a soul, 
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‘less it’s Jo. He'll be tickled almost to 
death.” ‘ 
‘‘J’m afraid he’ll tell,” demurred Nan 


‘Oh no. he won’t,” said Jo’s mother 
‘He sets too much by you.” 
And he never did tell, not even when 


he became Nancy’s husband. He held 
her eccentricities plain indications of gen- 
ius. It was Nancy herself who, learn- 
ing to look with tolerance upon her blun- 
ders, told of the remarkable day when she 
buried the bread dough, and made a pud- 
ding out of a pin-cushion. 


THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF WASHINGTON. 


BY MONCURE 


TNVHOMAS JEFFERSON, apostle of 
| equality, wrote (1771) to his agent in 
London: ‘‘One farther favor and I am 
done; to search the Herald’s Office for 
the arms of my family. I have what I 
have been told were the family arms, but 
on what authority I know not. It is pos- 
sible there may be none. If_so, I would, 
with your assistance, become a purchaser, 
having Sterne’s word for it that a coat of 
arms may be purchased as cheap as any 
other coat.” <A little later Jefferson was 
prophet of a party laying its axe to the 
root of every family tree. In 1788 Wash- 
ington thought it inexpedient to accept 
the dedication of William Barton's essay 
on Heraldry, while a portion of the com- 
munity were ‘‘clamorously endeavoring 
to propagate an idea that those whom 
they wish invidiously to designate by the 
name of the ‘ well-born’ are meditating 
in the first instance to distinguish them- 
selves from their compatriots, and to 
wrest the dearest privileges from the bulk 
of the people.” This intimidation lasted 
long. Even in the last generation excep- 
tional young people who betrayed any in- 
terest in their ancestors were apt to be 
snubbed, and old family papers were aban- 
doned to the mice. But gradually inter- 
est in genealogy crept back. Some fami- 
lies began to suspect that the mice had 
eaten their titles to English estates; the 
new science of heredity had attractions 
for a people disgusted with vulgar plu- 
tocracy. It is now pretty well under- 
stood in America that a family tree is 
no Upas, but a good fruit tree. In Lon- 
don I lately passed a good many days 
in the College of Arms, investigating the 
subject of this paper, and a majority of 
those who came to make inquiries of the 
genealogist, who had given me a place at 
his table, were Americans. Indeed there 
is danger that claimants to be ‘“ well- 
born,”’ taking the place of the clamorers 
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mentioned by Washington, may disgrace 
this fruitful branch of history. For such 
it is, though some regard it as a species of 
diversion. Family history is history 
dramatized. It has been said that the 
obscurest individual life, if truthfully 
written, would surpass any romance, and 
this is true of the obscurest family’s life. 
All families are equally ancient. On 
earth individual immortality is represent 
ed in the undying life of every family; it 
requires the life of a family to round out 
the events individuals find so out of joint. 
The cloud that overwhelmed the way- 
farer of one generation, for his successor 
floats into light. The experiences of fore- 
gone ages are stored in every human be- 
ing. If the history of a particular family 
is searched, it is because it is searchable, 
not because it is great. Great and small 
are terms of ignorance, in regard of his- 
toric causation. In this chain the little 
link may be the most important. To tell 
the story of one family is to tell what is 
essential in the story of all. More truth- 
ful inquiries into the life of Washing- 
ton have more closely related him to the 
people. 

I will admit, however, that in this 
Washington genealogy, the only one I 
have pursued diligently, there has been 
wondrous diversion. Let no man fancy 
he knows sport unless he has family- 
treed an ancestor of George Washing- 
ton. Once, on my pilgrimage to a parish 
register, I beheld acompany of huntsmen 
—floating islet gules on a field vert—a 
scene not without beauty ; but it was over- 
cast by the reflection that those poor pur- 
suers of a little beast might never know 
what it is to beat a De Wessington bush, 
to start a Wasshingeto, to leap ditches af- 
ter an unkennelled Lawrence, have him 
double on you, but leave you a quarry of 
curiosities about old England. And as 
for the anglers, the trouf would enjoy 
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repose if their Waltons knew (pace 
Charles Reade) how to troll in streamlets 
of ink gliding through old parchment 
meadows, and get such a rise as Henry 
Waters got of Washingtons from the par- 
ish register of Tring. 

But the pursuit has had its tragedies 
too. None who knew the late Colonel 
Joseph L. Chester, as did the present 
writer, and how assiduously he gave him- 
self to this search for more than twenty 
years, can forbear a sigh that death over- 
took him just a step short of success. In 
1867 he gave a new departure to the in- 
quiry by disproving the accepted pedigree 
(in The N. E. Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register), adducing evidence that the 
brothers supposed to have emigrated to 
Virginia never left England at all. For 
twelve years thereafter he worked on si- 
lently, collecting facts from twenty coun- 
ties in England, through which the Wash- 
ingtons had spread, and from Virginia. 
At length, in 1879 (March 29), he an- 
nounced, in the New York World, his be- 
lief that he had arrived at the facts. “I 


believe that I have among my collections 
the true history of the two brothers John 
and Lawrence, who emigrated to Virginia 


in 1658, from the former of whom the 
President descended. I believe that I 
have in my possession an original deed, 
dated in 1657, signed by this John Wash- 
ington, and his first wife, of whose history 
and even of whose name nothing has ever 
been known, but which thisdeed distinct- 
ly sets forth.” But, he added, he did not 
mean to publish what he believed facts 
until he could verify them, and that could 
not be done unless the signature of Col- 
onel John Washington could be found to 
compare with that on the deed. Colonel 
John’s will and signature are in the 
National Museum at Washington, but the 
deed is not among Colonel Chester's pa- 
pers. In 1879 Major Newsome, R. E., 
privately circulated a plea for Yorkshire 
as the home of Washington’s ancestors, 
and gave the substance of the said deed. 
It is dated June 5, 1657, and signed by 
John and Margarett Washington. They 
were entitled in her right to a sixth share 
of certain houses in London, she being 
one of the six children of Henry Har- 
wood, Gent., and Martha his wife. John 
is a citizen and draper; the purchaser is 
Robert Abbott. The books of the Draper’s 
Company show this John, as I am in- 
formed, to be son of a John Washington 
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in Westdreate, West Drayton, Middlesex 
At Finchley, in the same county, there 
was a Lawrence Washington (1599), who, 
Colonel Chester may have found. By: 
how many were the Johns and Lawrences 

Colonel Chester found the administratio), 
given John on the property of his mothe; 

Amphillis Washington, at Tring, but uy 
fortunately he intrusted examination o{ 
the registers there to another hand, anid 
one, though skilful, not connected wit), 
the parish. The baptism of William was 
found, and the burial of ‘‘ Mrs. Washing 
ton”—no more! So the key lay in Co 

onel Chester's desk, and had to be redis 
covered by Mr. Waters. 

Meanwhile there appeared in New 
York (1879) the ‘‘ Pedigree and History 
of the Washington Family, derived from 
Odin, the Founder of Scandinavia, zB. 
70. By Albert Welles, President of th: 
American College for Genealogical Re 
gistry and Heraldry.” Colonel Chester 
wondered why this president, while he 
was about it, did not carry the pedigree 
back to Adam. Behind Mr. Welles is 
one James Phillipps (London), and behind 
him ‘General Plantagenet Harrison, who 
wrote a history of Yorkshire. The Welles 
book, a marvel of industry, was wrecked 
on the sunken rock of Washington gene 
alogy; namely, on a mysterious Leonard 
Washington, of Lancashire, whom this 
work declared the father of our immi 
grants. This Leonard has been disco\ 
ered by Mr. F. A. Winder (London Athe 
neum, July 19, 1890) as a ‘‘ Gent.” a recu 
sant (his wife also), who signed his name 
‘*Leo Wesham,” and who was out of 
England in 1650. There were Washing 
tons in Bermuda, of whom one George 
(1649) was ‘‘ bayled to answer at next as 
sizes for some words spoken against his 
majestie.”* The Welles Company have 
been accused of inventing for Leonard the 
emigrant sons; but an inventor would 
not have made John the younger brother, 
nor then fixed his year of emigration at 
1659 (which turns out to be true). There 
is a Lawrence of that time and region not 


* Alexander Brown; author of the admirable 
Genesis of the United States, discovered the record 
of the trial (November 11—22, 1650), in which 
George Washington, a “Taylor,” was found guilty 
of saying that “the King has sould his subjects to 
Popery,” and “the King was a rogue, and deserved 
to be hanged 7 years ago.” He was granted appeal 
to England, and no more is heard of the matter 
In 1626 there was a Lawrence Washington at Ber- 
muda, in 1654 a John in Barbadoes. 
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From the letter to Bouquet, 1758 


accounted for, and probably a John; but 
by not putting a query before the guess 
that they were Leonard’s sons, and the 
emigrants, queries have been strewn 
through the whole book. Nothing in it 
can be accepted without verification, but 
it remains a useful scrap-book of informa- 
tion concerning the ancient Washingtons 
of northern England. 

In 1883 Mr. Henry F. Waters went to 
England to investigate the history of 
American families, and one or two years 
later found in Somerset House the ad- 
ministration granted May 3, 1677, to 
‘*Emt Come Edmundo Jones,” principal 
creditor of Lawrence Washington, late of 
Luton, Bedfordshire, but deceased in Vir- 
ginia,” ete. He at once desired his friends 
to keep their eyes open in that quarter; 
and one of them, whose name has not ap- 
peared, found a bond of John Dagnall at 
Tring,and William Roades of Middle Clay- 
don (January 29, 1649), for the adminis- 
tration of the will of Andrew Knowling, 
as guardians of ‘‘ Lawrence Washington 
the younger,” aged fourteen. To Tring, 
some twelve miles from Luton, Mr. Wa- 
ters at once repaired. With the assist- 
ance of its vicar, Mr. Quennell, he found 
not only the burial of Mrs. Washington 
(January 19, 1654), and the baptism of 
William (1641), discovered by Colonel 
Chester’s friend, but 


the baptisms of 
‘Layarane son of Layarane Washin- 


ton” (June 23, 1635), and *‘ Elizabeth da. 

of Mr. Larranc Washington” (August 

17, 1636). The baptism of John was not 

found, but he presently rediscovered the 

administration on his mother’s property 

granted John in February, 1655, when he 
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must have come of age. Mr. Waters then 
unearthed many wills and documents 
connecting the Tring and Luton Wash- 
ingtons, leaving no doubt about the par- 
entage of the Virginia emigrants. 

But who and whence was this Law- 
rence Washington, husband of Amphil- 
lis, at Tring? How heavy was the task 
of solving this problem I could appreci- 
ate after examining the Washington col- 
lecteana of Colonel Chester, to which I 
was kindly admitted by his friend and 
executor, George E. Cokayne, M.A., Nor- 
roy King of Arms. That thick folio rep- 
resents the hardly imaginable amount of 
labor and care with which he followed 
interminable processions of Washingtons 
from the font to the grave, and among 
these were so many Johns 
and Lawrences that the 
effort to distinguish the 
right ones might seem 
hopeless. Mr. Waters, 
too, sat at his task, un- 
wearied, for years, and at 
last found a bit of folded 
paper, which proved to 
be an official memoran- 
dum of letters of guardianship issued to 
John Dagnall, and his oath for faithful 
performance of his trust, for two female 
beneficiaries under the Knowling will, 
January 29, 1649, the will being on that 
same day produced in court and adminis- 
tration granted (at Whethamsted, Herts). 
This memorandum is signed, ‘‘ Laurentio 
Washington in Art: magroSurrog: Offilis 
ete hac vice.” It cannot be doubted that 
this was the father watching the interests 
of his wife and six children, all of them 


Crest of a seal 
from will of Law- 
rence, brother of 
General Washing- 
ton, 1751 
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beneficiaries under the will admitted that 
day, though his official action extended 
only to their cousins. It was an arch- 
deacon’s court, and he could have acted 
only as surrogate if he were a clergyman. 
The signature also shows that he was an 
M.A. 

Now who was this Rev. Laurence 
Washington, M.A.? Mr. Waters answers, 
the famous rector of Purleigh. Every 
conceivable objection has been brought 
against the answer; but all the genealo- 
gists, of England, exploring the subject 
since October, 1889, have not been able to 
discover any other Rev. Lawrence Wash- 
ington, M.A., who could possibly have 
been the father of those children, and act- 
ing in that court in 1649. I have tested 
Mr. Waters’s theory most sceptically. It 
reached me as I was carrying through the 
press a volume of Washington’s private 
letters for the Long Island Historical So- 
ciety, in the introduction to which I had 
summed up, so to say, in favor of the 
Yorkshire as against the Northampton 
theory; and although I broke the form 
in order to recognize the new discovery, 
still thought the theory doubtful. Being 
presently in London, I went over with 
Mr. Waters the original of the Whetham- 
sted memorandum, challenged every part 
of his argument, and tracked every other 
clerical Lawrence Washington — Law- 
rence, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
university preacher in 1570, who would 
have been a hundred in 1649; Lawrence, 
Jr., the rector of Stotesbury in 1559, who 
died in 1619; Lawrence, rector of Col- 
mer, Hants, who died in 1610. In vain. 
I was always compelled back to the rec- 
tor of Purleigh. So I argue the point no 
more. One has only to read Mr. Waters’s 
pamphlet, modest as masterly, and the pa- 
pers that have followed it in the New 
England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, to find that the theory has stead- 
ily climbed to certainty.* 

Having, in addition to Mr. Waters’s dis- 
coveries, the advantage of Colonel Ches- 
ter’s notes and references, I pursued an 
investigation of my own, collecting some 
interesting facts not hitherto published, 
which, as I took them with me on a pil- 


* An Examination of the English Ancestry of 
George Washington. By Henry F. Waters, A.M. 
Boston: Printed for the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society. 1889. See also articles 
in the Society’s Register for January, April, July, 
October, 1890, and January, 1891. 


grimage through the English Wash 

tonshire, seemed to gather flesh on th 
genealogical bones, to breathe, and tel] | 
story I report. 

The Rey. Lawrence Washington, M 
long supposed the younger of the Virgi: 
emigrants, now recognized as their fat} 
was born in Sulgrave Manor-house.  F\ 
the sake of those emigrants, who were 
born there, Sulgrave has attracted ma: 
Americans, and been often described. | 
lustrations of the place, and of Brington 
where the Washingtons also lived, wer 
given in this Magazine, March, 1879. | 
article followed a history of the famil\ 
once sanctioned by the Rev. John Nassau 
Simpkinson, author of The Washingtons 
a romance that should now be reprinted 
I need not, therefore, describe Sulgrave o 
Brington, though both will be invested 
with a new interest when the father of the 
emigrants is more fully known; for he 
was certainly the strongest man that ever 
bore the name until his race flowered in 
the great American. 

On a fine summer morning I alighted at 
the little station of Morton Pinkney, and 
made my way over the field to the pretty 
Canons Ashby church, which bears on its 
interior wall the shield, sword, gauntlet, 
spurs, banneret, of a great crusading an 
cestor of the baronet who now represents 
the family of Dryden, but who cares far 
more for the poet whose portraits hang on 
the walls of his own mansion. In their 
fine old mansion, Canons Ashby, I was 
graciously welcomed by Sir Henry Dry- 


* In a note I have from him, Mr. Simpkinson says: 
“May I here repeat how entirely 1 accept Mr. Wa- 
ters’s conclusions, and how greatly I admire his per 
severance and critical acumen? I cannot, however, 
repress a sigh for the sake of my dear friend Col- 
onel Chester, who had this investigation so much at 
heart. He had found John of Tring and Lawrence 
of Luton, whom I always believed to be the emigrant 
brothers. But he was strongly against this conclu- 
sion, because, he said, the President had heard that 
his Virginia ancestor came from Lancashire, York- 
shire, or from a county still more northerly, and 
the great man could not have made this mistake if 
he came, after all, from Northamptonshire, or far- 
ther south.” Mr. Simpkinson could not, of course, 
publish Colonel Chester’s items, but that he himself 
had recognized the origin of the emigrant brothers 
so early as 1880 appears by a letter he wrote to the 
New York Nation (April 15th), in which, acknow 
ledging that Colonel Chester had disproved his for- 
mer theory, he adds that some of his friend’s docu 
ments, shown him in confidence, seemed to him to 
supply “strong presumptive proof that the emigrants 
would be found, after all, to have sprung from th 
Northamptonshire stock, though of a generation be 
low that which was erroneously pointed out.” 
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jen and his lady,and was presently driv- 
ng over the region, under guidance of the 
very learned antiquary of Northampton 
shire, as I need hardly remind those famil- 
ar with the Northamptonshire Notes and 
Queries. These were the lands of the 
priories dissolved by Henry VIII. —St. 
Andrew’s, Catesby, Canons Ashby, Sul- 
crave—the largest parcel of which was 
vranted by the monarch to Lawrence 
Washington, native of Warton, Lanca- 
shire, who studied law in Gray’s Inn, Lon- 
don, and became a rich wool merchant. 
Beneath these fair fields ran the roots of 
that royalism which shattered the fortunes 
of the Washingtons, and scattered their 
seed on that land—Virginia—where for a 
time the British monarchy alone survived. 
There is not one Washington left in North- 
amptonshire. The English family is rep- 
resented by the children of Admiral John 
Washington-—Rev.George, Florence Amy, 
Captain Henry Holford, R.N., Major Fran- 
cis Palmer, R.E.; and Frances, widow of 
Adam Washington, barrister, with their 
children — Revs. Adam, Robert, Marma- 
duke, Henry: and Fanny. These restored 
the inscription in Sulgrave church. The 
wife of Captain Washington told me they 
had thought of purchasing the Manor- 
house, but found it too dilapidated for res- 
idence. Isaw the placard for its sale, and 
considering its old royalist associations, 
found something picturesque in its adver- 
tisement as homestead of the ancestors of 
the great American President. It is now 
owned bya Mr. Bartholomew, but we found 
it unfurnished and unoccupied except by 
the house-keeper. The only trace of its 
founder is the Washington shields on span- 
drelsofadoor. Above,onagable,thearms 
of Queen Elizabeth are displayed,and there 
isa legend that she once took refuge there, 
a closet in which she was concealed be- 
ing pointed out by the intelligent house- 
keeper, who, however, could give us no 
particulars. Sic transit. The Rev. Mr. 
Harden, vicar, accompanied us to the 
church. It was the summer after the 
brasses representing the children of the 
first Washington of Sulgrave had been 
stolen from his grave in the chureh. I 
suffered a vicarious shame for my coun- 
try that it was not above suspicion of 
having produced the dastard who com- 
mitted this outrage. It ought to be im- 
possible for those brasses to appear in any 
collection. But may not the theft be due 
to some survival of the Puritanism which 
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once thought it was doing God service by 
clearing his temples of ‘‘ graven images”’? 
The head of the father and the entire fig- 
ure of his wife Aimee were long ago 
wrenched away. Hither, from the Manor- 
house where he was born, the greatest 
of the English Washingtons came to sit 
in the family pew, where he could won- 
der over the effigies of the eleven children 























BRASSES FROM ST. JAMES’S CHURCH, SULGRAVE. 


who have puzzled many a genealogist. 
His great-grandfather, Lawrence, who de- 
sired to be buried ‘‘in the south aisle be- 
fore my seat,” in long fur-bordered gown 
of mayoralty, his hands folded in prayer; 
Aimee, his wife,in her ample frock; the 
four sons in frock-coats, knee-breeches, 
hose, and broad-toed shoes; the separately 
grouped seven daughters (the tallest six 
and one-half inches) in close caps and long 
gowns—all, no doubt, contributed some- 
thing to the burden of family honor that 
grew on the shoulders of the future rector 
of Purleigh. Our picture (from éracings 
by Sir Henry Dryden) is copied from 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries by 
permission. 

Baker, a historian of Northamptonshire, 
writing of the Manor-house (1820-30), 
says, ‘‘ Within these last few years the 
arms and alliances of the family orna- 
mented the kitchen window.” These he- 
raldic shields have disappeared: Sir Henry 
Dryden has traced two to Lady Hanmer’s 
possession, at Weston, and six to the win- 
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dows of Fawsley church. All of them, 
save one, are in good condition, and Sir 
Henry has made full-sized copies in colors, 
which are so important in heraldry. The 
Washington arms are, technically, two 
bars gules, and in chief three mullets of 
the second. That is,a white shield, crossed 
with two red bars, and above these three 
red spur rowels,or stars. The coincidence 
between this device and the United States 
flag is less striking when the arms are seen 
in colors.* Between the bars of No. 1 
(following Sir Henry’s numbers) there 
is a crescent gules (crimson), indicating 
descent from a second son, 7. e., Robert of 
Warton, Lancashire, second son of John 
of Whitfield. Apparently the founder of 
the Sulgrave family, lacking the omnis- 
cience of Welles alias Phillipps alias 
Harrison, did not trace beyond his great- 
grandfather. No. 2 of the series as been 


* The thirteen stripes of the flag seem to have 
been strips of cotton cloth basted on an English flag, 
and raised by Washington during the siege of Bos- 
ton to announce the union of the colonies to the 
British (who, however, understood it as a token of 
surrender). Under the British flag, with this addi- 
tion, the Revolutionists fought until June 14, 1777, 
when Congress ordered “ that the union be thirteen 
stars, white, in a blue field, representing a new con- 
stellation.” The stars would have been red in a 
white field, had Washington’s arms, which are with- 
out blue, been imitated. Moreover, they were ori- 
ginally in a circle. The American eagle was im- 
ported from ancient Rome, just as the word “ Sen- 
ate” was. “The young,” says Edmund Randolph, 
“boasted that they were treading upon the repub- 
lican ground of Greece and Rome.” At the risk of 
adding to the fable of the flag one about Washing- 
ton’s crest, I will mention that I recently found an 
eagle crest on a seal of Washington’s in the British 
Museum. It is on a letter written to Colonel Bou- 
quet, August 7, 1758. This seal resembles one 
since discovered on the will of his brother Lawrence 
(1751). Its crest differs from the bird of his pri- 
vate seal (used as early as 1783), and materially 
from the griffin he ordinarily used. The coat of 
arms brought by Colonel John Washington, the im- 
migrant, to this country—no doubt the “ seal ringe ” 
bequeathed to his father (Waters, p. 28)—I found 
on the title of the President’s birthplace; it is en- 
graved with other seals in the Long Island Histori- 
eal Soci&y’s volume, George Washington and Mount 
Vernon (1889). The beak of the bird in the crest 
could not be made out with certainty, and I now 
believe it the same as this eagle on the Bouquet 
letter, though the shields are of different shape. 
Burke, in giving the Sulgrave family’s crest as a 
raven, adds a note that the eagle was another crest. 
But the eagle was the normal crest of the Yorkshire 
line of Washingtons, and though no link between 
these and the Sulgrave family has been discovered, 
this use of the eagle, now traced from Robert 
Washington of Brington (who died 1622) to George 
Washington in Virginia, is some evidence that there 
was such a connection. 
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mutilated, or it might possibly have gi 

us the arms of the family, now unknoy 
with which John of Whitfield interm 
ried. The said ‘* second son,” Robs 
married a daughter of Miles W hittinet: 
their eldest, John, married Margaret, ; 
ter of Alderman Sir Thomas Kitson. 
London, whose three trouts are display. 
in No.3. Nextcomes the Lawrence Was 
ington who left Lancashire for Nort 
amptonshire; No. 4 impales his arms wit 
those of his second wife, Aimee Pargite: 
In No. 5 three white swans on a crimson 
sea denote the alliance of Robert, eldes 
son of Lawrence and Aimee, with Eliza 
beth Lighte. By his first wife (Anim 
Fisher, of Hanslop) Robert had six chil 
dren; by his second, Elizabeth (Warwick 
shire), he had at least nine; and one of 
these, Aimee, married Alban Wakelyn, 
whose arms (No. 6) are impaled, though 
outside the regular line. Robert's eldest 
son by his second wife (Lighte), Lawrence, 
married Margaret Butler (Sussex), whose 
arms (No. 7) are also impaled in the three 
covered chalices on the slab at Brington. 
This Lawrence had an uncle of the same 
name, Register of the High Court of 
Chancery, who married Martha Newce, 
of Hertfordshire, and her arms (No. 8) are 
impaled. 

Of these shields No. 7 bears date 1588, 
the year of Lawrence’s marriage with 
Margaret. Nos. 5 and 6 bear the same 
date, showing that these were inserted by 
Lawrence ; the others were probably set 
up by his grandfather, who died in 1583. 

Lawrence and Margaret (Butler) Wash- 
ington, the great-great-great-grandpar- 
ents of General Washington, had seven 
teen children, and before the sixth was 
born had to seek a poorer abode for their 
family. In passing from the Sulgrave 
Manor-house to the Washington house at 
Brington, one feels that he is following 
the family as it passes under a cloud, Nor 
does the cloud lift when we reflect that 
there is only very indirect identification 
of the house, for if they had moved into 
any mansion of the neighborhood, it could 
hardly have failed to be recorded. Ear! 
Spencer has at Althorp a large and curi 
ous oaken chest, purchased at a sale in 
this Brington house, but he has expres: 
to me extreme doubt whether it can wi: 
any propriety be called a Washington 
property, and it is not ordinarily shown 
to visitors. On the sale of their heavily 
mortgaged estates at Sulgrave, the father 
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(Robert) leased a windmill on the Althorp 
estate. Lawrence, the son,went to Bring- 
ton in 1606-7, a few years before the sale 
was concluded, and died ten years later. 
Enough was saved from the wreck, and 
by the more economical abode, to give his 
children a good education, and they did 
well. The eldest, Sir William of Pakyng- 
ton, was knighted in 1622; the second, Sir 
John of Thrapston, was knighted in 1623. 
Thomas became page to Charles [., and 
accompanied him to Madrid when lhe 
went to woo the Infanta. Thomas died 
there, and Mr. Waters has unearthed and 
given to the N. E. Hist. and Gen. Register, 
January, 1890, certain curious *‘ Epitaphi- 
all Verses uppon the death of young Mr. 
Washington Prince Charles his page in 
Spaine anno 1623.” The fourth daughter, 
Alice, married a grandson of the Arch- 
bishop of York (Sandys). 

But our interest chiefly follows the 
fourth son, Lawrence, the father of our 
Virginians. He was six or seven years 
of age when his father removed to Bring 
ton. The glory of that place was Althorp, 
seat of the Spencers, then represented by 
Robert, Lord Spencer, Baron of Worm- 
leighton (born 1561, died 1635). His first 
lady (Margaret Willoughby) had been 
connected, by a sister’s marriage, with the 
Pargiters, with whom two of the Wash- 
ingtons had intermarried. His second 
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lady (Penelope) was of the Kitson family, 
thus a cousin of the Washingtons. The 
portrait of this lady expresses not only 
the sweetness that made her so faithful a 
friend to the Washingtous when they had 
become poor, but the *‘faculty” shown in 
her exact household accounts, which are 
now of historical value. It is even prob- 
able that some of the Washingtons lived 
at Althorp for a time while they were 
leaving Sulgrave. We may feel sure that 
little Lawrence has pored many a time 
over the great tomes of Althorp library. 
His brilliant career at Oxford implies a 
naturally studious mind, which may have 
been influenced in a religious direction 
by his venerable relative ** Parson Wash- 
ington ’’—the ‘‘Lawrence Washington, 
Jr.,” who in 1559 had been made rector of 
Stotesbury (near Northampton) by ‘* Law- 
rence Washington, Sr.” (of Sulgrave). He 
had before him, too, the career of another 
and more eminent Rev. Lawrence Wasbh- 
ington, High Commissioner for Causes 
Ecclesiastical within the province of Can- 
terbury. 

Lawrence, father of the Virginia immi- 
grants, entered Brasenose, Oxford. in 1619. 
He is described as fourth son, and ‘‘ gene- 
rosi filius’—intermediate rank between 
‘‘plebeii filius” and ‘‘armigeri filius”— 
being thus of the minor gentry. He 
matriculated November 2, 1621. In 1622 
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his aunt Elizabeth (Robert’s widow, née 
Chishull) bequeathes him her ‘* husband's 
seal ringe,” which found its way to Vir- 
ginia, and sealed the title of General 
Washington's birthplace. In 1623 (Sep- 
tember 28th) we find Lady Penelope re- 
cording two pecks of oats given to the 
horses of Sir John and ‘‘ Mr. Lawrence 
Washington,” the ‘* Mr.” suggesting that 
he was now in holy orders. In 1624 
he is elected Fellow of Brasenose, a close 
(Northampton) Fellowship. In 1627 he is 
appointed a lecturer of the college. In 
1631 Antony Bruche and another proctor 
were ejected for raising disturbances in 
the university, and our Lawrence is 
made proctor, apparently by order of 
Charles I., who perhaps remembered his 
brother Thomas, his page, who died in 
Spain. Here, then, are evidences of a 
brilliant university career. But suddenly 
itall ends. In March, 1632-3, he receives 
or obtains from Jane Horzmanden the 
position of rector of Purleigh, in Essex; 
his Fellowship is resigned, and the lecture- 
ship he had held in Brasenose since 1627; 
and he enters on his work among the 
people. 

Purleigh was a good living, and Law- 
rence was poor. By a note of Colonel 
Chester's I found that in July, 1632, he 
was indebted to John Browne, Oxford, 
£69 18s. Od., for which he had given an ob- 
ligation under penalty of £140. But per- 
haps Amphillis inspired the young clergy- 
man’s readiness to part with his honors at 
Oxford. Mr. Waters has gathered a num- 
ber of old documents through which may 
be traced our rector’s romance. One is 
the will of Sir Richard Anderson, of Pend- 
ley Manor, near Tring, 1630, in which 
he bequeathes ‘‘to my cousin Larance 
Washington of Brasenose and to Mr. 
Dagnall of Pembrock College, to each of 
them forty shillings.” Lawrence thus 
had relatives at Tring (some fifteen miles 
from Oxford) whom he might visit, per- 
haps with Mr. Dagnall, who lived there. 
Not far away, at Middle Claydon, resided 
another friend of the Washingtons, Sir 
Edmund Verney, who had a farm servant, 
or bailiff, named John Roades, to whom he 
was much attached. This bailiff had a 
daughter named Amphillis, who became 
the wife of the Rev. Lawrence Washington, 
M.A., and the great-great - grandmother 
of the first President of the United States. 

Unfortunately the Washingtons of that 
time could not foresee that one day their 
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lost Sulgrave Manor-house would be a 
praised mainly by its association with 
descendant of that farm servant's daug 
ter. The family was climbing. As 
the Brington Washingtons, a survival : 
their fall thirty years before was repr 
sented by the fact that our Lawrence 
youngest sister, Lucy, was house-kee}. 
at Althorp at £6 per annum, while hx 
knighted brothers, Sir William and Si, 
John, were sometimes guests. 

To another branch of the family, also 
on the ascent, such a misalliance was 
probably distasteful. The Northampton 
Mayor's second son, Lawrence, had, like 
his father, studied law at Gray’s Inn; he 
married into the high family of Newce. 
and became Register of the High Court of 
Chancery. His son Lawrence came into 
the same office, was knighted in 1627, 
and married Anne, daughter of William 
Lewyn, D.C.L. Sir John Isham married 
Judith, Anne’s sister.* The son of this 


Sir Lawrence married a wealthy lady, 
Elianor Guise, and one of their daughters, 
Martha, became Lady Tyrrell in 1630. 

In none of the wills of the Washing 
tons, Pargiters, or any of the family, now 


very large in 1632-3 and thereafter, is 
any allusion found to the Washingtons 
of Tring and Luton. In none, after the 
marriage with Amphillis, is mention 
found of the rector of Purleigh. This is 
additional evidence, were it needed, that 


* In Northamptonshire N. and Q., October, 1885, 
H. Isham Longden says that Sir Charles Isham pos- 
sesses the following letter: “To my Deere Siste: 
Judeth the Ladie Isham these. Deere Sister, 
When I was w'* you I esteemed myself verie hap- 
pie in your sweet conversation w'® the hope I con 
ceaved of vour perfect recoverie of helth as also in 
som other comforts, of w® since it hath plased 
God to deprive mee, for he hath taken from mee 
my tow sons w® were unvaluably deere unto mee 
And w** I take as one of my greatest causes of dis- 
comfort, is to heare that you are falne in to your 
accostomed weaknes. But being these are things 
w°> owr good God doeth as seemeth best unto him, 
w°> wee can not withstand we must also w'owt re- 
pyning submitt owr selves to his unresistible will, 
And thus good sister Resolving my self of your 
good mynde and most setled constancy in this reso- 
lucon I comitt uss both to his merey and goodnes 
resting ever Your trewly loving sister, Anne 
Washington.” The seal bears trace of the name 
Lawrence Washington, and the Washington arms 
without crescent. They were living in London. 
One of the deceased sons was Lawrence, born 
1614 at Nottingham, Kent, buried at St, Dunstan’s- 
in-the-West, December 29, 1617, where another son 
was baptized in the same name, September 39, 
1622. A daughter Anne was baptized August 29, 
1621. These two married, the one Elianor, the oth- 
er Christopher Guise. 
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it was this rector who married the bailiff’s 
daughter. Mr. Waters has found the will 
of the rector’s elder brother Sir William, 
and a number of others, in which the ree- 
tor and the Tring Washingtons are ig- 
nored, although they were poor. Sir 
William’s will was written June 6, 1643, 
the year in which his brother lost his liv- 
ing at Purleigh for devotion to their com- 
mon cause—the king—but no mention is 
made of that brother. The marriage with 
the bailiff's daughter was not forgiven 
apparently by the knight, who had mar- 
ried a Villiers, half-sister of the Duke of 
Buckingham. 

[ have said that the rector lost his liv- 
ing for his loyalty; he was also charged 
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That he had said,‘ The Parliament had more 
Papists belonging to them in their Armies 
than the King had about him or in his Army, 
and that the Parliament’s Armie did more hurt 
than the Cavaliers, and that they did none at 
all’; and hath published them to the Traitours 
that lend to or-assist the Parliament. 

“It is not to be supposed that such a Malig- 
nant could be less than a Drunkard.... / Altho’ 
a Gentleman (a Justice of the Peace in this 
County) who personally knew him assures me 
that he took him to be a very Worthy, Pious 
man; that as often as he was in his Company 
he always appeared a very Moderate, Sober 
Person ; and that he was Received as such by 
several Gentlemen who were acquainted with 
him before he himself was: Adding withal 
that he ‘was a Loyal Person, and had oue of 
the best Benefices in these Parts; and this 
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with drunkenness, but had this been true 
there was all the more reason that his 
wife and children should be remembered 
in the wills of his relatives. The charge 
of drunkenness is disproved by the fact 
that, though the rector was deprived of 
the valuable benefice of Purleigh, the 
commissioners had no objection to his 
continuing his ministry in a church too 
poor to be coveted. Walker (Sufferings 
of the Clergy, London, 1714) says: 


“ Washington, Lawrence, A.M., Purleigh, R., 
one of the best Livings in these Parts: To 
which he had been Admitted in March,1632, and 
was Sequestred from in the year 1643, which 
was not thought Punishment enough for him, 
and therefore he was also put into the Cen- 
tury, to be transmitted to Posterity, as far 
as that Infamous Pamphlet could contribute 
to it, for a Scandalous as well as a Malignant 
Minister, upon these weighty considerations: 





was the Only cause of his Expulsion, as I veri- 
ly believe” After he subjoyns, That Another 
Ancient Gentleman of his Neighbourhood 
agrees with him in this Account. Mr. Wash- 
ington was afterwards permitted to Have and 
Continue upon a Living in these Parts; but it 
was such a Poor and Miserable one, that it 
was always with difficulty that any one was 
persuaded to Accept it.” 


Unfortunately old John Walker does 
not mention the name of this living, and 
the soldiers of Parliament, re-enforced by 
destroying time, have left few parish rec- 
ords of that era. (Those of Sulgrave, for 
instance, cannot be found earlier than 
1658.) So we do not know to what ‘‘ mis- 
erable” little living the ejected rector re- 
paired... Probably it was in the neighbor- 
hood of Tring, though his burial record has 
not been found there. Tring is forty miles 
away from Purleigh, but his wife was 
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certainly confined of three of her chil- 
dren there. She was with her own peo- 
ple, in goodly number and circumstances ; 


his racket when they were playing ter 
nis. No doubt the little Washingto: 
heard the story many a time, and consid 
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BAPTISM OF ELIZABETH WASHINGTON, DAUGHTER OF THE 


RECTOR 


OF PURLEIGH, IN PARISH CHURCH, TRING. 


and there she was buried, January 19, 
1654. 

Tring is a which steam has 
snubbed. It held out against that innova 
tion, and the railway, even now two miles 
away, has left it pretty much as it always 
was. Its four thousand foik dwell in 
narrow streets, and in square courts open- 
ing from them. I asked a Tring police- 
man about the antiquity of these courts, 
but he only said, ‘‘ Rum courts they are, 
too!’ The women were plaiting straw 
and gossiping, pretty much, I suppose, as 
they did when old Roger of Wendover 
wrote in the neighborhood. I 
the quiet antiquity and the 
drives have commended the neighbor- 
hood to the Roseberys and Rothschilds, 
who have country-seats not far off. The 
antiquarian atmosphere of Tring was re- 
vealed in a rumor I heard there that the 
Roseberys, Rothschilds, ‘‘and some other 
rich Jews,” communicated by night with 


town 
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beautiful 
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ered that Hampden got off better than he 
deserved. 
“Tring, Wing, and Ivanhoe, 
For striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape so.” 

The church is beautiful, and so is the 
vicarage behind it, with the cardinal’s hat 
of Christ Church College over the door. 
Mr. Quennell’s pretty home is, however, 
modern. The interior of the church has 
been restored to primal vacancy. There 
are two lonely figures bending over a 
tomb of the Gores. There is nothing to 
divert the imagination that would sum- 
mon again the rector of Purleigh and his 
Amphillis, bringing their children to the 
font, and old Andrew Knowling stand 
ing godfather to Lawrence. The vicar 
desires to put up a memorial of these 
Washingtons in the church, which might 
well be done by Americans. 

The register in which the entries con- 
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PURLEIGH, IN 


light signals; which is about as gree as 
Tring’s ancient legend that its maflor was 
forfeited by an ancestor of John Hamp- 
den for striking the Black Prince with 


BAPTISM OF LAWRENCE 


WASHINGTON, SON OF THE RECTOR OF 


PARISH CHURCH, TRING. 


cerning the Washingtons are found is 
entitled ‘‘ A Regester Booke conteaning 
all the names hereafter Named, either 
Baptized, Married, or Buried. Bought by 
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Maister Andrew Knolinge’”—and other 
ehureh-wardens. This is important as 
showing the position Andrew, who 
narried the widow Roades. mother of 
Amphillis. 
But where 


of 


was Jolin baptized? ‘I 
am keenly alive,” says the vicar, in a note 
me. ‘‘to the interest that would 
attach to the register of John Washing 
ton’s baptism, and have made a careful 
without Probably 
John born at Tring, but either 
it Purleigh (whose records are said to be 


etrore 


search, but success.” 


was not 
inder a mountain of others in the dome 
of Saint Paul's), or while his parents were 
on some journey. There are two other 
children (named in Knowling’s will), 
Margarett and Martha, whose baptisms are 
not found at Tring. 


LUTON CHURCH 


The rector and his Amphillis probably 
had a quiet life up to his ejection in 1643. 
There was a case in chancery in which 
the complainant is curiously described as 

‘Laurence Washington Clk., Rector of 
the Rectory and Parish Church of Purlye, 
in Purlye, Co. Essex, holden of the King 
as of his manor of E. Greenwich.” The 
dispute is as to the tithes of Purleigh 
Wood, in tenure of Sir Henry Mildmay, 
Kt. But no further public trace of him 
is found until his ejection in 1643. The 
reference to the chancery case in Colonel 
Chester's notes is, ‘‘ Charles I., W. 
No. 29, Pub. Ree. Off.” Another refer- 
ence I noted there, ‘‘ Harleian MS., 6244,” 
which brought to light an extremely in- 
teresting incident. In the year 1649 there 
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was sitting at Chelmsford a ‘* Committee 
on Plundered Ministers’; for the word 
‘plundered,’ which came in with the 
commonwealth, meant no more than “* de- 
prived.” On the 15th of August it is *‘ Or- 
dered that Mr. John Rogers, minister of 
the sequestered rectory of Purleigh, in 
Dingey Hundreds, do pay the fifth part 
of the tithes and profits of said Ree 
tory unto Mrs. Washington, according to 
a formal order of y* Com. of Plundered 


ae 


ministers,” Ap- 

parently the new 

incumbent did not 

wish to part with 

any tithes. On 

September 20th it 

is ‘‘ Ordered that 

Mr. John Rogers 

and Mrs. Wash- 

ington be heard on Wednesday in the ses- 

sions.’ Letsome artist now give usa pie- 

ture of Amphillis, the great-great-grand- 

mother of Washington, her husband and 

children beside her, pleading before the 

stern Cromwellians. And pleading suc- 

cessfully; for on the last page of the book 

the order stands: ** ffith part of Purleigh 
ordered to the plundered Rector’s wife.” 

At first I suspected that the wife's plead- 

ing implied that the ejected rector was 

dead, and submitted this question to Mr. 

Waters and others in the Probate Office: 

but we found it was the custom of the wife 

to plead in such cases. It was after this 

date (O. S. being remembered) that the 

Rev. Lawrence W ashington, M.A.,is found 

acting as surrogate at Whethamsted. It 
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THE BAPTISTERY, LUTON CHURCH. 


is inferred that he predeceased his wife 
(who died January 19, 1654), because ad- 
ministration was granted on her property 
to their son John a year later, the hus- 
band not being mentioned. 

Of the children at this time (1655) John 
was probably just twenty-one, Lawrence 
certainly ip his twentieth year, Elizabeth 
in her nineteenth, William in his four- 
teenth; Margarett and Martha were young- 
er. Of these orphans only one has been 
traced further in England—Lawrence. 
Their step-father, Andrew Knowling, left 
2ach, excepting Lawrence, £28 on their 
coming of age. To Lawrence, his god- 
son, he bequeathed all his ** freehold Lands 
and Tenements” in Tring or elsewhere. 
Mr. Frederick A. Blaydes, of Bedford, 
whose genealogical works are invaluable, 
discovered that Lawrence (Gent.) married 
at Luton, June 26, 1660, Mary, the daughter 
of Edmund Jones,Gentleman. Lawrence 
had a maternal aunt, the widow Fitzher- 
bert, whose will (1684) makes John Free- 
man, of Luton, Gent., her executor, this 
John having married her niece, Esther 
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Roades, Lawrence's co 
in. A connection is th 
proved between the Tri: 
family and one of hig 
position in Luton. 
Thomas Freeman, 
London (1530), was in t 
Luton Guild, with h 
wife Agnes. 

Luton is not far fro 
St. Albans, where Lor 
Bacon is buried. In his 
Advancement of Lear) 
ing (1629) one may read 
‘* Printed for Willian 
Washington, and are to 
be sold at his shop in th 
Dunstane Chureh Yard 
The rector of Purleigh 
had an uncle William, 
and this may be the man 
and as William had a 
sister-in-law at Stratford 
on-Avon in Shakespeare's 
time, buried in the same 
ehurch, let the ‘* Baco 
nians ** consider whether 
Shakespeare did not write 
the Advancement of 
Learning, or whether 
both the plays and thie 
Advancement were not 
written by some relativ« 
of General George Washington! Luton 
twelve miles from Tring, is a hundred 
years beyond it in liveliness, and nearly 
twice as large. It might be thought a 
modern manufacturing town but for its 
ancient church. On entering this grand 
edifice one finds himself surrounded by 
memorials of the olden time. The beauti 
ful baptistery is said to have been given 
by Anne Boleyn, but is more certainly 
the font to which Lawrence Washington 
and Mary his wife brought their one 
child, Mary—so lovingly remembered (as 
his will proves) in her father’s home on 
the Rappahannock. There is a mural 
tablet in the church to the Hon. William 
Stuart, D.D., and ‘‘his wife, Sophia Mar 
garet, last surviving granddaughter of 
William Penn, the celebrated founder of 
Pennsylvania; born 25 December 1765, 
died 29 April 1847.” 

At Luton the younger of the rector’s 
sons was married, June 26,1660; and here 
December 22, 1663, was baptized ‘‘ Mary, 
daughter of Mr. Laurence and Mary Wash 
ington.” In those days ‘‘ Mr.” in a reg 
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ister meant a man of some importance, 
In Tring he paid rates—1665, £1; 1666, 
2. In 1667 he is in Virginia, receiving 
a grant of land, September 27th, jointly 
with Robert Richards. As only one child 
is mentioned in his will, and all of his 
property in England is given to her, there 
is no doubt that his wife had died soon 
after Mary’s birth. She was left with her 
crandparents (Edmund Jones, Gent., and 
wife), and among some of her mother's 
relatives residing at Luton. 

Of the elder brother, John, nothing is 
known between February, 1655, when he 
is made administrator on his mother’s 
property, and July 16, 1659, when he is 
found in Virginia,—300 acres in North- 
umberland (alias Westmoreland), patent- 
ed by him in 1664,being described as ‘‘due 
by patent to John Walton in 1642; as- 
signed by him to John Hallows, by him 
in 1656 to Nicholas Lansden, by him to 
Major Washington,16 July 1659.” (Ches- 
ter MS.) What became of him in the 
mean time? In the beginning of 1655, 
John, at twenty-one, found himself with 
£28 left him by his step-father, and his 
share of what his mother, Amphillis, had 
saved from the £60 left her, and her fifths 
of the Purleigh tithes received during the 
four preceding years. 

It is interesting to consider the condi- 
tion of the family at this time. The for- 
tunes of the Northamptonshire Washing- 
tons had been broken dur- 
ing the civil war. Colonel 
Henry, son of Sir William, 

Colonel Adam Washington 
(Herts), Sir Lawrence (the 
Register), John of Warwick, 


and a number of the connec- SIGNATURE 


tion are traceable through 

the calendar of state papers by their suf- 
ferings and compositions for royalism. 
Many a brave story remains untold con- 
cerning some of these loyal Washingtons. 
I found in the Fasti Oxonienses that when 
the soldiers of Parliament occupied Ox- 
ford, and filled the halls and pulpits with 
preachers of their own,the loyal professors 
and clergy departed, Richard Washington 
being ‘the only man of the old stock that 
was then left.” Richard was (August, 
1646) of University College. He was of- 
fered by the new set the degree of D.D., 
but refused it. I have not placed this loy- 
alist, apparently a clergyman. He died 
(1651) at St. Dunstan in-the-West, London. 
Sir Lawrence (Register) inherited his 
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father’s estates in Wiltshire and elsewhere, 
and died (1662) a rich man. His widow, 
Elianor, married Sir William Pargiter. 
In searching out the origin of Washing- 
ton’s Rules of Civility, I found in the 
British Museum a book entitled Youth's 
Behaviour, or Decency in Conversation 
amongst Women (1663), by Robert Cod- 
rington, dedicated ‘* To the Mirrour of her 
Sex, Mrs. Ellinor Pargiter, and the most 
accomplished with all reall Perfections 
Mistress Elizabeth Washington, her only 
Daughter, and Heiress to the truly Hon- 
ourable Lawrence Washington Esquire, 
lately deceased.”’ This accomplished heir- 
ess married Robert Shirley, Baron Ferrars, 
and in the edition of 1672 of Codrington’s 
book her portrait appears, the only por- 
trait of an early English Washington that 
I have met with. 

Could the future have been unveiled 
before Elianor and her daughter, reveal- 
ing Governor Shirley entertaining in Bos- 
ton Colonel George Washington, of Vir- 
ginia, and the Countess of Huntingdon 
(Washington Shirley’s daughter) claim- 
ing kinship with the great American, the 
adventures of John, the General's great- 
grandfather, before he emigrated might 
not be so obscure. It is certain that he 
married, for his will proves that he took 
a wife and two children to Virginia. 
Where and whom he married in England 
isunknown. In 1659 the commonwealth 
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was firmly established, and the Washing- 
tons were generally loyalists. One, in- 
deed,as we have seen, was tried in Bermuda 
for speaking against the king,and at a later 
period there was a Quaker George Wash- 
ington distinguished enough to be men- 
tioned by Francis Bugg in The Pilgrim’s 
Progress from Quakerism to Christianity 
(1698). In 1659, John, with his surviving 
sister, Martha, voyaged to Virginia. But 
he might not have come had not certain 
fine Sir and Lady Washingtons turned up 
their noses at the impecunious son of a 
bailiffs daughter. Such was the ances- 
tral heritage of the Virginia gentleman 
who, with a title dangled before him, took 
the side of the American yeomanry. 
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BY THOMAS HARDY 


ABSENT-MINDEDNESS IN A PARISH CHOIR. 
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HAD quite forgotten the old choir. 
with their fiddles and bass-viols,” 
said the home-comer, musingly. ‘*Are 
they still going on the same as of old?” 

‘*Bless the man!” said Christopher 
Twink,themaster-thatcher; ‘‘ why,they’ve 
been done away with these twenty year. 
A young teetotaler plays the organ in 
church now,and plays it very well; though 
‘tis not quite such good music as in old 
times, because the organ is one of them 
that go with a winch, and the young tee 
totaler says he can’t always throw the 
proper feeling into the tune without well- 
nigh working his arms off.” 

‘““Why did they make the change, 
then?” 

‘** Well, partly because of fashion, part- 
ly because the old musicians got into a 
sort of scrape. A terrible scrape ‘twas 
too—wasn’t it, John? I shall never for- 
get it—never! They lost their character 
as officers of the church as complete as if 
they’d never had any character at all.” 

‘* That was very bad for them.” 

‘“Yes.”. The master-thatcher cleared 
his throat at the bottom, and then at the 
top, and went on: 


‘‘It happened on Sunday after Christ- 
mas—the last Sunday ever they played in 
Longpuddle church gallery, as it turned 
out, though they didn’t know it then. 
As you may know, sir, the players form 
ed a very good band—almost as good as 
the Mellstock parish players that were led 
by the Dewys; and that’s saying a great 
deal. There was Nicholas Puddingcome, 
the leader, with the first fiddle; there 
was Timothy Thomas, the bass-viol man; 
John Biles, the tenor fiddler; Dan’l Horn- 
head, with the serpent; Robert Dowdle, 
with the clarionet; and Mr. Nicks, with 
the oboe-—all sound and powerful musi 
cians, and strong-winded men—they that 
blowed. For that reason they were very 
much in demand Christmas week for lit- 
tle reels and dancing parties; for they 
could turn a jig or a hornpipe out of 
hand as well as ever they could turn out 
a psalm, and perhaps better, not to speak 
irreverent. In short, one half-hour they 
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could be playing a Christmas carol in t 
squire’s hall to the ladies and gentlems 
and drinking tay and coffee with ‘em 
modest as saints: and the next, at T 
Tinker’s Arms, blazing away like wi 
horses with the‘ Dashing White Sergean: 
to nine couple of dancers and more, and 
swallowing rum and cider hot as flame 

‘Well, this Christmas they'd been ou 
to one rattling randy after another eve) 
night, and had got next to no sleep at 
all. Then came the Sunday after Christ 
mas, their fatal day. “Twas so mortal 
cold that year that they could hardly sit 
in the gallery; for though the congrega 
tion down in the body of the chureh had 
a stove to keep off the frost, the players 
in the gallery had nothing at all. So 
Nicholas said at morning service, when 
*twas freezing an inch an hour, ‘ Please 
the Lord I won't stand this numbing 
weather no longer: this afternoon we'll 
have something in our insides to make us 
warm, if it cost a king’s ransom. 

**So he brought a gallon of hot brandy 
and beer, ready mixed, to church with 
him in the afternoon, and by keeping the 
jar well wrapped up in Timothy Thomas's 
bass-viol bag it kept drinkably warm till 
they wanted it, which was just a thimble- 
ful in the absolution, and another in the 
creed, and the remainder at the begin- 
ning of the sermon. When they'd had 
the last pull they felt quite comfortable 
and warm, and as the sermon went on— 
most unfortunately for ‘em it was a long 
one that afternoon—they fell asleep, every 
man jack of °em; and there they slept on 
as sound as rocks. 

"Twas a very dark afternoon, and by 
the end of the sermon all you could see 
of the inside of the church were the par- 
son’s two candles alongside of him in the 
pulpit, and his face behind em. The ser- 
mon being ended at last, the parson gave 
out the Evening Hymn. But no choir set 
about sounding up the tune, and the peo- 
ple began to turn their heads to learn the 
reason why, and then Levi Limpet, a boy 
who sat in the gallery, nudged Timothy 
and Nicholas, and said, * Begin! begin!’ 

‘**Hey? what? says Nicholas, starting 
up; and the church being so dark and his 
head so muddled he thought he was at 
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the party they had played at all the night 
before, and away he went, bow and fiddle, 
at ‘The Devil among the Tailors,’ the fa- 
vorite jig of our neighborhood at that 
time. The rest of the band, being in the 
same state of mind and nothing doubt- 
ing, followed their leader with all their 
strength, according to custom. They 
poured out that there tune till the lower 
bass notes of ‘The Devil among the Tai- 
lors’ made the cobwebs in the roof shiver 
like ghosts; then Nicholas, seeing nobody 
move, shouted out as he scraped (in his 
usual commanding way at dances when 
the folk didn’t know the figures), ‘Top 
couples cross hands, and when I make 
the fiddle squeak at the end, every man 
kiss his pardner under the mistletoe.’ 

‘The boy Levi was so frightened that 
he bolted down the gallery stairs and out 
homeward like lightning. The parson’s 
hair fairly stood on end when he heard 
the evil tune raging through the church, 
and thinking the choir had gone crazy, 
he held up his hand and said: ‘Stop, 
stop, stop! Stop, stop! What’s this? 
But they didn’t hear ’n for the noise of 
their own playing, and the more he called 
the louder they played. 

“Then the folks came out of their pews, 
wondering down to the ground, and say- 
ing: ‘What do they mean by such wick- 
edness? We shall be consumed like Sod- 
om and Gomorrah!’ 

‘‘Then the squire came out of his pew 
lined wi’ green baize, where lots of lords 
and ladies visiting at the house were wor- 
shipping along with him, and went and 
stood in front of the gallery, and shook 
his fist in the musicians’ faces, saying, 
‘What! In this reverent edifice! What!’ 

“And at last they heard ’n through 
their playing, and stopped. 

‘**Never such an insulting, disgrace- 
ful thing—never!’ says the squire, who 
couldn't rule his passion. 

‘***Never!’ says the parson, who had 
come down and stood beside him. 

‘**Not if the angels of heaven,’ says 
the squire (he was a wickedish man, the 
squire was, though now for once he hap- 
pened to be on the Lord's side)-—‘ not if 
the angels of heaven come down,’ he says, 
‘shall one of you villanous players ever 
sound a note in this church again, for the 
insult to me,and my family, and my vis- 
itors, and God Almighty, that you've 
a-perpetrated this afternoon !’ 

“Then the unfortunate church band 
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came to their senses, and rememb: 
where they were; and ‘twas a sight 
see Nicholas Puddingcome and Timo 
Thomas and John Biles creep down 
gallery stairs with their fiddles un 
their arms, and poor Dan’l Hornhead \ 
his serpent, and Robert Dowdle with 
clarionet, all looking as little as ninepi: 
and out they went. The parson mig! 
have forgi’ed em when he learnt the trut 
ot, but the squire would not. That ve: 
week he sent fora barrel-organ that wou 
play two-and-twenty new psalm tunes, s: 
exact and particular that, however bad] 
inclined you was, you could play nothing 
but psalm tunes whatsomever. He had « 
really respectable man to turn the winch 
as I said, and the old players played no 
more. 


‘*And of course my old acquaintance 
the gaunt annuitant, Mrs. Winter, who 
seemed to have something on her mind, 
is dead and gone?” said the home-comer, 
after a long silence. 

Nobody in the van seemed to recollect 
the name. 

‘*Oh yes, she must be dead long since: 
she was seventy when I as a child knew 
her.” 

**T can recollect Mrs. Winter 
well, if nobody else can,” said the aged 
groceress. ‘* Yes, she’s been dead these 
five-and-twenty year at least. You knew 
what it was upon her mind, sir, that gave 
her that hollow-eyed look, I suppose ?” 

“Tt had something to do with a son of 
hers, I think I once was told. But I was 
too young to know particulars.” 

The groceress sighed as she conjured 
up a vision of dayslong past. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ it had all to do with a son.” 
Finding that the van was still in a listen- 
ing mood, she spoke on: 


very 


THE WINTERS AND THE PALMLEYS. 


‘**To go back to the beginning—if one 
must—there were two women in the par 
ish when I was a child who were to a cer- 


tain extent rivals in good looks. Never 
mind particulars, but in consequence of 
this they were at daggers-drawn, and they 
did not love each other any better when 
one of them tempted the other's lover 
away from her and married him. He was 
a young man of the name of Winter, and 
in due time they had a son. 

‘*The other woman did not marry for 
many years; but when she was about 
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irty a quiet man named Palmley asked 
er to be his wife, and she accepted him. 
You don’t mind when the Palmleys were 
Longpuddle folk, but I dowell. She had 
. son also, who was, of course, nine or ten 
-ears younger than the son of the first. 
The child proved to be of rather weak in- 
ellect, though his mother loved him as 
the apple of her eye. 

“This woman’s husband died when the 
child was eight years old, and left his 
widow and boy in poverty. Her former 
rival, also a widow now, but fairly well 
provided for, offered for pity’s sake to 
take the child as errand-boy, small as he 
was, her own son, Jack, being hard upon 
seventeen. Her poor neighbor could do 
no better than let the child gothere. And 
to the richer woman's house little Palmley 
straightway went. 

‘Well, in some way or other—how, it 
was never exactly known—the thriving 
woman, Mrs. Winter, sent the little boy 
with a message to the next village one 
winter day much against his will. It was 
getting dark, and the child prayed to be 
allowed not to go, because he would be 
afraid coming home. But the other in- 
sisted, more out of thoughtlessness than 
cruelty, and the child went. On his way 
back he had to pass through Yalbury 
Wood, and something came out from be- 
hind a tree and frightened him into fits. 
The child was quite ruined by it; he be- 
came quite a drivelling idiot, and soon 
afterward died. 

‘Then the other woman had nothing 
left to live for, and vowed vengeance 
against that rival who had first won away 
her lover, and now had been the cause of 
her bereavement. This last affliction was 
certainly not intended by her thriving ac- 
quaintance, though it must be owned that 
when it was done she seemed but little 
concerned. Whatever vengeance poor 
Mrs. Palmley felt, she had no opportunity 
of carrying it out, and time might have 
softened her feelings into forgetfulness of 
her supposed wrongs as she dragged on 
her lonely life. So matters stood when, 
a year after the death of the child, Mrs. 
Palmley’s niece, who had been born and 
bred in the city of Exbury, came to live 
with her. 

“This young woman — Miss Harriet 
Palmley — was a proud and handsome 
girl, very well brought up, and more styl- 
ish and genteel than the people of our vil- 
lage, as was natural, considering where 
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she came from. She regarded herself as 
much above Mrs. Winter and her son in 
position as Mrs. Winter and her son con- 
sidered themselves above poor Mrs. Palm- 
ley. But love is an unceremonious thing, 
and what in the world should happen but 
that young Jack Winter must fall woful- 
ly and wildly in love with Harriet Palm- 
ley almost as soon as he saw her. 

‘*She, being better educated than he, 
and caring nothing for the village notion 
of his mother’s superiority to her aunt, 
did not give him much encouragement. 
But Longpuddle being no very large 
world, the two could not help seeing a 
good deal of each other while she was 
staying there, and, disdainful young wo- 
man as she was,she did seem to take a 
little pleasure in his attentions and ad- 
vances. 

‘**One day when they were picking ap 
ples together, he asked her to marry him. 
She had not expected anything so practical 
as that at so early a time, and was led by 
her surprise into a half-promise; at any 
rate she did not absolutely refuse him, 
and accepted some little presents that he 
made her. 

‘** But he saw that her view of him was 
rather as a simple village lad than as a 
young man to look up to, and he felt that 
he must do something bold to secure her. 
So he said one day, ‘I am going away. 
to try to get into a better position than I 
can get here.’ In two or three weeks he 
wished her good-by, and went away to 
Monksbury, to superintend a farm, with a 
view to start as a farmer himself; and 
from there he wrote regularly to her, as if 
their marriage were an understood thing. 

‘‘Now Harriet liked the young man’s 
presents and the admiration of his eyes; 
but on paper he was less attractive to her. 
Her mother had been a school-mistress, 
and Harriet had besides a natural aptitude 
for pen-and-ink work, in days when to be 
a ready writer was not such a common 
thing as it is now, and when actual hand- 
writing was valued as an accomplish- 
ment in itself. Jack Winter’s perform- 
ances in the shape of love-letters quite 
jarred her city nerves and her finer taste, 
and when she answered one of them, in 
the lovely running hand that she took 
such pride in, she very strictly and loftily 
bade him ‘to practise with a pen and spell- 
ing-book if he wished to please her. 
Whether he listened to her request or 
not nobody knows, but his letters did not 
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improve. He ventured to tell her in his 
clumsy way that if her heart were more 
warm towards him she would not be so 
nice about his handwriting and spelling; 
which indeed was true enough. 

**Well, in Jack’s the weak 
flame that had been set alight in Har- 
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alone was sufficient justification for , 
woman to put an end to an understa 
ing with him. Her husband must 
better scholar. 


‘*He bore her rejection of him in 
lence, but his suffering was sharp—all 
sharper in being untold. 


She commu: 


“*GIVE ME THOSE LETTERS, HE SAID.” 


riet’s heart soon sank low, and at last 
went out altogether. He wrote and wrote, 
and begged and prayed her to give a 
reason for her coldness; and then she told 
him plainly that she was town born, and 
he was not sufficiently well educated to 
please her. 

‘Jack Winter’s want of pen-and-ink 
training did not make him less thin- 
skinned than others; in fact, he was wo- 
fully tender and touchy about anything. 
This reason that she gave for finally 
throwing him over grieved him, shamed 
him, and mortified him more than can be 
told in these times, the pride of that day 
in being able to write with beautiful flour- 
ishes, and the sorrow at not being able to 
do so, raging so high. Jack replied to her 
with an angry note, and then she hit 
back with smart little stings, telling him 
how many words he had misspelt in his 
last letter, and declaring again that this 


cated with Jack no more; and as his rea- 
son for going out into the world had been 
only to provide a home worthy of her, he 
had no further object in planning such a 
home now that she was lost to him. He 
therefore gave up the farming occupation 
by which he had hoped to make himself 
a master-farmer, and left the spot to re 
turn to his mother. 

‘** As soon as he got back to Longpuddle 
he found that Harriet had already looked 
wi’ favor upon another lover. He wasa 
young road contractor, and Jack could 
not but admit that his rival was both in 
manners and scholarship much ‘ahead of 
him. Indeed,a more sensible match for 
the beauty who had been dropped into the 
village by fate could hardly have been 
found than this man, who could offer her 
so much better a chance than Jack could 
have done, with his uncertain future and 
limited abilities for grappling with the 
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world. The fact was so clear to him that 
ie could hardly blame her. 

‘One day by accident Jack saw on a 
scrap of paper the handwriting of Har- 
riet’s new beloved. It was flowing like a 
stream, well spelt, the work of a man ac- 
eustomed to the ink bottle and the diction- 
wry. of a man already called in the parish 
a good scholar. And then it struck all of 
. sudden into Jack’s mind what a con- 
trast the letters of this young man must 
make to his own miserable old letters,and 

ow ridiculous they must make his lines 
ippear. He groaned and wished he had 

ever written to her, and-wondered if she 

id ever kept his poor performances. 
Possibly she had kept them, for women 
ave in the habit of doing that, he thought, 
ind whilst they were in her hands there 
was always a chance of his honest, stupid 

ove assurances to her being joked over 
1y Harriet with her present lover, or by 
anybody who should accidentally uncover 
them. 

‘The nervous, moody young man could 
not bear the thought of it, and at length 
decided to ask her to return them, as was 
proper when engagements were broken 
off. He was some hours in framing, copy- 
ing, and recopying the short note in which 
he made his request, and having finished 
it, he sent it to her house. His messenger 
came back with the answer, by word of 
mouth, that Miss Palmley bade him say 
she should not part with what was hers, 
and wondered at his boldness in troubling 
her, 

‘Jack was much affronted at this, and 
determined to go for his letters himself. 
He chose a time when he knew she was at 
home, and knocked and went in without 
much ceremony; for though Harriet was 
so high and mighty, Jack had small re- 
spect for her aunt, Mrs. Palmley, whose 
little child had been his boot cleaner in 
earlier days. Harriet was in the room, 
this being the first time they had met since 
she had jilted him. He asked for his let- 
ters with a stern and bitter look at her. 

’ At first she said he might have them 
for all that she cared, and took them out 
of the bureau where she kept them. Then 
she glanced over the outside one of the 
packet, and suddenly altering her mind, 
she told him shortly that his request was 
a silly one, and slipped the letters into her 
aunt's work-box, which stood open on the 
table, locking it, and saying with a banter- 
ing laugh that of course she thought it 
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best to keep ‘em, since they might be use- 
ful to produce as evidence that she had 
good cause for declining to marry bim. 

‘‘He blazed up hot. ‘Give me those 
letters!’ he said. ‘They are mine!’ 

‘** No, they are not,’ she replied; ‘they 
are mine.’ 

‘**Whos’ever they are I want them 
back,’ says he. ‘I don’t want to be made 
sport of for my penmanship: you've an- 
other young man now! He has your con- 
fidence, and you pour all your tales into 
hisear. You'll be showing them to him!’ 

‘** Perhaps,’ said my lady Harriet, with 
calm coolness, like the heartless woman 
that she was. 

‘*‘Her manner so maddened him that 
he made a step towards the work-box, but 
she snatched it up, locked it in the bureau, 
and turned upon him triumphant. Fora 
moment he seemed to be going to wrench 
the key of the bureau out of her hand; 
but he stopped himself, and swung round 
upon his heel and went away. 

‘When he was out-of-doors alone, and 
it got night, he walked about restless, and 
stinging with the sense of being beaten at 
all points by her. He could not help 
fancyiug her telling her new lover or her 
acquaintances of this scene with himself, 
and laughing with them over those poor 
blotted, crooked lines of his that he had 
been so anxious to obtain. As the even- 
ing passed on he worked himself into ¢ 
dogged resolution to have them back at 
any price, come what might. 

‘** At the dead of night he came out of 
his mother’s house by the back door, and 
creeping through the garden hedge went 
along the field adjoining till he reached 
the back of her aunt’s dwelling. The 
moon struck bright and flat upon the 
walls, twas said, and every shiny leaf of 
the creepers was like a little looking- 
glass in the rays. From long acquaint- 
ance Jack knew the arrangement and 
position of everything in Mrs. Palmley’s 
house as well asin hisown mother’s. The 
back window close to him was a casement 
with little leaded squares, as it is to this 
day, and was, as now, one of two lighting 
the sitting-room. The other, being in 
front, was closed up with shutters, but 
this back one had not even a blind, and 
the moonlight as it streamed in showed 
every article of the furniture to him out- 
side. To the right of the room is the fire- 
place, as you may remember; to the left 


was the bureau at that time; tnside the . 
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bureau was Harriet’s work-box, as he sup- 
posed (though it was really her aunt's), 
and inside the work-box were his letters. 
Well, he took out his pocket knife, and 
without noise lifted the leading of one of 
the panes, so that he could take out the 
glass, and putting his hand through the 
hole, he unfastened the casement, and 
climbed in through the opening. All the 
household—that is to say, Mrs. Palmley, 
Harriet, and the little maid-servant—were 
asleep. Jack went straight to the bureau, 
so he said, hoping it might have been un- 
fastened again—it not being kept locked 
in ordinary—but Harriet had never un- 
fastened it since she secured her letters 
there the day before. Jack told after- 
ward how he thought of her asleep up- 
stairs, caring nothing for him, and of the 
way she had made sport of him and of 
his letters; and having advanced so far, 
he was not to be hindered now. Jack, 
by forcing the large blade of his knife 
under the flap of the bureau, burst the 
weak lock; within was the rosewood 
work-box just as she had placed it in her 
hurry to keep it from him. There being 
no time to spare for getting the letters 
out of it then, he took it under his arm, 
shut the bureau, and made the best of his 
way out of the house, latching the case- 
ment behind him, and refixing the pane 
of glass in its place. 

“Winter found his way back to his 
mother’s as he had come, and being dog- 
tired crept up stairs to~bed, hiding the 
box till he could destroy its contents. 
The next morning early he set about do- 
ing this, and carried it to the linhay at 
the back of his mother’s dwelling. Here 
by the hearth he opened the box, and be- 
gan burning one by one the letters that 
had cost him so much labor to write and 
shame to think of, meaning to return the 
box to Harriet, after repairing the slight 
damage he had caused it by opening it 
without a key, with a note—the last she 
would ever receive from him—telling her 
triumphantly that in refusing to return 
what he had asked for she had calculated 
too surely upon his submission to her 
whims. 

‘*But on removing the last letter from 
the box he received a shock; for under- 
neath it, at the very bottom, lay money—- 
several golden guineas—‘ Doubtless Har- 
riet's pocket-money,’ he said to himself; 
though it was not, but Mrs. Palmley’s. 
Before he had got over his qualms at 
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this discovery he heard footsteps com)))> 
through the house passage to where |), 
was. In haste he pushed the box 
what was in it under some brushi woo 
which lay in the linhay; but Jack }), 
been already seen. Two constables . 
tered the out-house, and seized him as 
knelt before the fireplace, securing 
work-box and all it contained at the say 
moment. They had come to apprel: 
him on a charge of breaking into { 
dwelling-house of Mrs. Palmley on ti, 
night preceding; and almost before | 
lad knew what had happened to him t),: 
were leading him along the lane that co 
nects that end of the village with this 
turnpike-road, and along they marched 
him between ’em all the way to Caste: 
bridge jail. 

** Jack’s act amounted to night burgla 
ry--though he had never thought of it 
and burglary was felony, and a capita 
offence in those days. His figure had 
been seen by some one against the bright 
wall as he came away from Mrs. Paln 
ley’s back window, and the box and mon 
ey were found in his possession, while 
the evidence of the broken bureau lock 
and tinkered window - pane was mor 
than enough for circumstantial detail 
Whether his protestation that he went 
only for his letters, which he believed to 
be wrongfully kept from him, would have 
availed him anything if supported by oth 
er evidence I do not know; but the on 
person who could have borne it out was 
Harriet, and she acted entirely unde: 
the sway of her aunt. That aunt was 
deadly towards Jack Winter. Mrs. Palm- 
ley’s time had come. Here was her re- 
venge upon the household which had 
ruined and deprived her of her one heart's 
treasure—her little son. When the as- 
size week drew on, and Jack had to stand 
his trial, Harriet did not appear in tl 
case at all, which was allowed to take its 
course, Mrs. Palmley testifying to tli 
general facts of the burglary. Whether 
Harriet would have come forward if Jack 
had appealed to her is not known; poss! 
bly she would have done it for pity’s sake 
but Jack was too proud to ask a sing): 
favor of a girl who had jilted him; and 
he let her alone. The trial was a short 
one, and the death sentence was passed. 

‘*The day o’ young Jack’s execution was 
a cold dusty Saturday in March. He was 
so boyish and slim that they were oblige« 
in mercy to hang him in the heaviest fet 
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ters kept in the jail, lest his heft should 
not break his neck, and they weighed so 
‘pon him that he could hardly drag him- 
self up to the drop. At that time the gov- 
or'ment was not strict about burying the 
ody of an executed person within the 
precinets of the prison, and at the earnest 
ayer of his poor mother his body was 

owed to be brought home. All the 
parish waited at their cottage doors in 
the evening for its arrival: I remember 
how, as a very little girl, I stood by my 
mother’s side. About eight o'clock, as 
ve hearkened on our door-stones in the 
cold bright starlight, we could hear the 
faint erackle of a wagon from the direc- 
tion of the turnpike-road. The noise was 
lost as the wagon dropped into a hollow, 
then it was plain again as it lumbered 
down the next longincline, and presently it 
entered Longpuddle. The coffin was laid 
in the belfry for the night, and the next 
day, Sunday, between the services, we 
buried him. A funeral sermon was 
preached the same afternoon, the text 
chosen being, ‘He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow.’.... 
Yes, they were cruel times. 

‘As for Harriet, she and her lover 
were married in due time; but by all ac- 
count her life was no jocund one. She 
and her good-man found that they could 
not live comfortably at Longpuddle, by 


, 

reason of her connection with Jack’s mis- 
fortunes, and they settled in a distant 
town, and were no more heard of by us; 
Mrs. Palmley, too, found it advisable to 
join ‘em shortly after. The dark-eyed, 
gaunt old Mrs. Winter, remembered by 
the emigrant gentleman here, was, as you 
will have foreseen, the Mrs. Winter of 
this story; and I can well call to mind 
how lonely she was, how afraid the chil- 
dren were of her, and how she kept her- 
self as a stranger among us, though she 
lived so long.” 


‘*Longpuddle has had her sad experi- 
ences as well as her sunny ones,” said Mr. 
Lackland. 

‘* Yes, yes. But I am thankful to say 
not many like that, though good and bad 
have lived among us.” 

‘*There was Georgy Crookhill—he was 
one of the shady sort, as I have reason to 
know,” observed the registrar, with the 
manner of a man who would like to have 
his say also. 

‘*T used to hear what he was as a boy 
at school.” 

‘* Well, as he began so he went on. It 
never got so far as a hanging matter with 
him, to be sure; but he had some narrow 
escapes of penal servitude; and once it was 
a case of the biter bit.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON F. W. FARRAR, D.D 


\ J7HETHER we admire or despise it, 
/ whether we detest or sympathize 


with it, the Salvation Army represents 
one of the most: remarkable religious 


movements of this generation. I do not 
write this paper with a view either of de- 
nouncing or of defending it. I wish 
merely to place on. record a brief account 
of its development, and to point out some 
of those seerets of its suecess which are 
worthy of the serious study of other re- 
ligious bodies. 

There is much in the modes of action 
of the Salvation Army, much in its doc- 
trines, much in its organization, which is 
open to serious criticism. In the year 
1882, when it first leapt into notoriety, I 
thought it my duty, in a sermon preached 
in Westminster Abbey, to comment in a 
tone of warning on some of its proceed- 


ings and teaching. I see no reason to re- 
tract anything which I then said; but 
that light of God which shines on so 
steadily during our fleeting years, and 
‘shows all things in the slow history of 
their ripening,” has brought out more 
distinctly how much of good is mingled 
with what we might regard as dubious or 
full of peril. Experience has also taught 
us to make greater allowances for diffi- 
culties, and to feel more tolerant of ways 
and words which to us seem crude and 
irreverent, but which must be judged 
with reference to the issues which they 
effect, and the motives from which they 
spring. 

Let us roughly sketch the origin and 
history of the movement. 

William Booth—to whom it is a churl- 
ish pedantry to refuse the title of ‘‘Gen- 
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eral” in the sense in which alone he 
uses it—is now sixty years old. He was 
born in Nottingham, and brought up as a 
member of the English Church. At four- 
teen, with his father’s consent, he joined 
a Wesleyan chapel; at fifteen he under- 
went that entire change of will and pur- 
pose which consists in giving up the heart 
and the life to God, and which is called 
conversion. About that time two or three 
ardent youths who had experienced the 
same change began an evangelistic work 
among the poor. William Booth, though 
still a mere boy, flung himself into this 
work. He began to preach out-of-doors 
in all weathers. At seventeen he was a 
recognized lay preacher. At nineteen he 
was urged to join the Wesleyan ministry, 
but though he delayed te take this step, 
owing to the weakness of his health, he 
continued to preach as a layman until, at 
the age of twenty-four, he became a min- 
ister of the Methodist New Connection. 
In that year he married the remarkable 
lady whose quiet yet burning zeal, mascu- 
line understanding, feminine tenderness, 
and perfect faith have rendered such in- 
valuable service to the great work of his 
life. His preaching was attended from 


the first by remarkable signs of outward 


success. He awakened that enthusiasm of 
revivalism which has been witnessed again 
and again in America and in England, 
and which characterized the evangelical 
addresses of Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 
Mr. Booth succeeded in ‘calling forth the 
same signs of religious awakenment which 
have been renewed in all ages when the 
fountains of the great deep of spiritual 
emotion are broken up. He had himself 
been deeply impressed by the ministra- 
tions of an American revivalist—the Rev. 
James Canghey—and he everywhere set 
before him a similar ideal and similar 
methods. His work was so obviously ef- 
ficacious that he was sent as an evangelist 
to many large towns, especially in the 
manufacturing districts; and hundreds or 
even thousands of hearers came forward 
to be registered as converts. 

Such successes always kindle jealousy 
and antagonism, akin to that which raged 
in the days of the Apostles between the 
Judaizers and the followers of St. Paul, 
and in the Middle Ages between the sec- 
ulars and the regulars. Yielding to the 
pressure put upon him by those who are 
suspicious of all activities except the pas- 
toral, Mr. Booth worked in the ordinary 
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routine of a Methodist minister for ; 
years. But he felt that this was not {), 
sphere of labor to which he had been ¢.)) 
ed by God; and in 1861, by a bold act 
faith and self-sacrifice, he resigned 
regular ministry, and went forth to d 
appointed task, trusting in God for m 
tenance, and not knowing whithe: 
went. How many of those who have | 
language for him too contemptuous woild 
have been ready to face the world as |) 
did, with a wife and four delicate 1iit}, 
children, to abandon all certain means 
of support, and to alienate almost every 
friend, in order to win more 
God ? 

In Cornwall, where he began his ney 
efforts, all the chapels of his own connec 
tion were closed against him. Neverilie 
less he won many to better lives by ope: 
air services, and a religious movement 
was begun which he then first felt it neces 
sary to organize, lest it should drift int 
useless anarchy. The birth of a sixth 
child rendered it advisable for him to set 
tle for six months at Leeds; but there, ‘in 
the market-place, amidst oaths and blas 
phemies, and peltings and mobbings, with 
‘skeleton armies,’ who did not then bea: 
the name, but acted after the same fash 
ion,” he struggled hard for souls. After 
this, the family went to London, and Mr 
Booth, with ever-increasing results, began 
to preach at Mile End Waste. After two 
or three Sundays his tent was blown 
down and torn to pieces by a night of 
storm, and then he began to hire places 
for in-door services. From 1870 till 1878 
the movement, simply known at first as 
‘*The Christian Mission,” was carried on 
not only in old chapels, but in old woo! 
rooms, stables, carpenters’ shops, penny 
gaffs, skittle alleys, beer-houses, and thea 
tres, many of which had been noted haunts 
of immorality ;—and everywhere with un 
usual consequences. Originally there had 
been no intention to form any separate o1 
ganization. The object had been only to 
turn souls “from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God,” lea) 
ing all further care of them to any pe! 
manent religious body they might choose 
to join. But this was found to be imprac 
ticable. The new converts, we are told 
would not go to regular church services; 
they fancied that they were neither wan! 
ed nor welcomed; and they were them 
selves needed to do the work of new evar 
gelists to others. Im 1873 Mrs. Boot). 
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overcoming her own intense reluctance, 
began to preach. In 1874 and the two 
following years the work spread to Ports- 
mouth, Chatham, Wellingborough, Ham- 
mersmith, Hackney, Leeds, Leicester, 
Stockton, Middlesborough, Cardiff, Har- 
tlepool, and other towns, where recent 
converts of the humblest rank-—tinkers, 
railway guards, navvies—took charge of 
new stations. In 1876, shaking itself more 
and more free from the trammels of cus- 
tom and routine, the Army deliberately 
utilized the services of women. In 1877 
it spread still further. In 1878 it “at- 
tacked” no less than fifty towns, and— 
more by what we should call ‘‘ accident” 
than by design—assumed the title of the 
Salvation Army. It also adopted, for good 
or for evil, the whole vocabulary of mili- 
tary organization, which has caused it to 
be covered with ridicule, but which may 
undoubtedly have aided its discipline and 
helped its progress. In 1879 advance was 
marked by the imprisonment of three Sal- 
vationists—wo refused, as always, to pay 
the alternative fine—for the offence of 
praying in a country road near a public- 
house, which was regarded as ‘‘ obstruct- 
ing the thoroughfare.” In this year be- 
gan also the establishment of training 
homes for the instruction and equipment 
of the young officers; the printing of the 
War Cry; the use of uniforms and badges; 
and the extension of the work to Philadel- 
phia and the United States. In 1880 the 
United Kingdom was mapped into divis- 
ions. In 1881 the work was extended to 
Australia and the colonies, and so stupen- 
dous had become the religious energy of 
the soldiers“that they began to dream of 
the religiots rescue of Europe as well as 
of Great Britain and its empire-colonies. 
Since that year: its spread, in spite of all 
opposition, has been steady and continu- 
ous, until, in 1890, it excited the attention 
of the civilized world by that immense 
scheme of social amelioration into which 
we shail not here enter particularly. At 
the present moment the Army has no less 
than 9349 regular officers, 13,000 volun- 
tary officers, 30 training homes, with 400 
cadets, and 2864 corps scattered over 32 
different countries. In England alone it 
has 1377 corps, and has held some 160,000 
open-air meetings. This represents a part 
of its religious work. Besides this it has 
in social work 30 rescue homes, 5 shel- 
ters, 3 food depots, and many other agen- 
cies for good. It began in the labors of 


a single friendless dissenting minister, 
without name, without fame, without 
rank, without influence, without elo- 
quence; a man poor and penniless, in 
weak health, burdened with delicate chil- 
dren, and disowned by his own connec- 
tion; it new numbers multitudes of ear- 
nest evangelists. It began in an East 
End rookery, and in less than twenty 
years it has gone ‘‘from New Zealand 
right round to San Francisco, and from 
Cape Town to Nordképing.” It has shel- 
ters, refuges, penitentiaries, food depots, 
sisterhoods, and brotherhoods already es 
tablished in the slums. It has elevated 
thousands of degraded lives. It has giv- 
en hope and help to myriads of hopeless 
and helpless outcasts. It has proposed a 
scherne which, in spite of square miles of 
damp blanket and oceans of cold water, 
has received the sympathy of some of 
the best and highest men both in church 
and state. I think that even the bitter- 
est, the most unjust, the most cynical, 
and the most finical of the laymen and 
clerics who have written to traduce and 
execrate it might wish to God that in the 
life work of any one of them they had done 
one-thousandth fraction of good compar- 
able in any one visible direction to that 
which has been wrought by ‘‘ General” 
Booth. 

It is obvious, then, that we have to deal 
with very tangible facts, and that if we 
would find any analogy for the growth 
and force of this movement we must go 
back to the enthusiasm exerted by the 
preaching of the Crusades, to the work of 
Francis and Dominic in founding the 
mendicant orders, to the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, to the preaching of George 
Fox, or to the growth of Wesleyanism at 
the-close of the last century. Further, no 
attentive student of early church history 
can fail to see many striking points of 
analogy between the methods adopted 
and the results achieved by the Salvation 
Army and those which astonished and 
disgusted the pagan world in the rapid 
success attained by the early missionaries 
of the Christian Church. Those ragged, 
wandering,an“ maligned preachers, whom 
trade denounced, whom respectability dis- 
owned, whom the religion of the day (in- 
cluding the Judaism: from which they 
mostly sprang) excommunicated and an- 
athematized, whom the spirit of the world 
spurned away with contumely, whom 
rulers imprisoned and martyred, whom 
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malignity searched with candles, never- 
theless did, with the irresistible might of 
weakness, shake the world. They kin- 
dled—first in Palestine, then in the Greek 
islands and Asia Minor, then in northern, 
then in southern Greece, then in Italy and 
Spain, and then all over the civilized 
world, and even among barbarians—point 
after point of twinkling light. They left 
behind them small and despised commu- 
nities of slaves and artisans, many of 
which were overwhelmed and obliterated 
by the violence of persecution. Critics 
and satirists and philosophers ridiculed 
the new sect and all its peculiarities—its 
tongues, its enthusiasm, its ‘‘Corybantic ” 
manifestations. They prophesied that 
this ‘‘foul and execrable superstition,” 
the adherents of which they charged with 
every conceivable enormity, would turn 
out to be a fanaticism as transitory as it 
was contemptible. Nevertheless it lived. 
Whether the Salvation Army will live or 
hot as a separate organization, it is im- 
possible to prophesy. Other and perhaps 
deeper movements have had their day 
and ceased to be; but we may at least 
learn something from its sincerities, and 
we may be certain that if it have done 
any harm it will also leave behind it a 
treasure of valuable experience and a 
legacy of permanent good. ™~ 

For certainly it has been partaker of 
affliction, and has been tried in the fire. 
The world, the flesh, and the devil al- 
ways try to corrupt, to defile, to trample 
down, to imprison, to slander to death, 
any effort which is made against their 
combined iniquities and their wealthy 
vested interests in drink, vice, and degra- 
dation. But let the powers of evil, even 
when they enlist on their side a “‘ soulless 
clericalism,” gnash their teeth and learn 
their own impotence, when they see that 
their very opposition is turned into a 
source of strength to their enemies. At 
first, when the Salvation Army met in 
purlieus as suffocating as the Catacombs, 
the roughs, larrikins, and young thieves 
used to throw stones and fireworks at its 
gatherings of the wretched, and to fire 
trains of gunpowder laid from the door 
inward. ‘‘I have seen the General pelted 
with the rest of us many atime,” writes one 
of his officers; *‘but he always used to 
say to the people to take no notice, and go 
straight on, and that was the best.” The 
drink sellers and gin-shop owners have 
especially and most naturally been mad 
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against the Salvation Army, and the ve), 
ders of rum have often been the foundeps 
of the lewd and infamous ‘skeleton 
mies” to put it down—too often with t},, 
secret sympathy and open protection . 
the *‘ respectable” inhabitants. The of} 
cers—young women as well as young 1 
—often in the midst of labors noble. | 
roic, and profoundly self-sacrificing, ha 
been insulted with foul obscenities, sp): 
upon, deluged with refuse, pelted wit 
garbage and brick-bats, belabored wi) 
sticks and broken chairs, bespattered from 
head to foot with mud, hounded from 
street to street by mobs, buried under tons 
of printed calumnies, enveloped, from 
the Booths down to the humblest Sa! 
vation Lasses, with whirlwinds of abuse 
Even in 1881 no less than 669 of fts men 
women, and children had been ‘‘ knocked 
down or otherwise brutally assaulted.’ 
Nor was this all. The religious bodies 
have rarely had a good word for them 
The law, the magistrates, the police, have 
been generally against them. Even 
when they have been wearied, worn out, 
sickened, exhausted by their labors to 
reach the souls of the drunkard, the har 
lot, the rough, and the gutter child, they 
have sometimes had to bear afterward 
a sentence of imprisonment from some 
magistrate whose facetiousness at their 
expense has convulsed his whole court 
with roars of idiotic laughter. Yet not 
one of them has ever retaliated, however 
brutal the insults, however shameful and 
wanton the provocation; and there have 
been instances in which their pathetic pa 
tience has touched the souls of their ad- 
versaries. Some years back one of their 
officers, Mrs. Simmonds, a mother with 
two babes, accompanied by a poor colored 
girl—one of their first Hallelujah Lasses 
—named Clara Lewis, faced the ‘‘ massed 
ruffianism ” of Pietermaritzburg, and mer- 
chants and ‘‘ gentlemen” took part in the 
interruption of their meetings. Amid 
such scenes the poor colored girl died. 
She was accidentally burnt to death, and 
passed away, ‘after bearing agonies of 
pain, in glorious peace.” ‘*‘The Volun 
teer Corps of the city,” says Commission 
er Railton, ‘‘as well as thousands of oth 
ers, turned out to.follow her charred re 
mains to a Salvation soldier's grave. | 
question whether in all the records of the 
colonies there could be found an instance 
of equal respect paid to a colored woman.” 
How comes it, then, that an unknown, 











rejected, isolated worker has struck the 
lichtning of life into the valley of which 
the bones were se old and sodry? How 
comes it that he can point to more lives 
obviously rescued, more souls brought to 
fruits of repentance, than hundreds—I] 
should not exaggerate if I said than thou- 
sands—of the agnostics and clergymen 
who have no language for him but that 
of hatred, slander, and abuse? The rea- 
sons are manifold, but the two\chief rea- 
sons are: first, that he recognized a tre- 
mendous need; and next, that instead of 
acquiescing in impotence, as most men do, 
he determined to grapple with that need 
by new and unconventional methods. 

1. The Salvation Army met an im- 
mense need. That anybody should deny 
the existence of that need is little short of 
monstrous. It lies atour doors. It faces 
us in ourdaily walks. Wesee its reeling, 
ragged, degraded, emaciated victims by 
day hanging in dirty, blighted, drink-sod- 
den groups round the doors of the gin- 
shops —those licensed traps of ffaming 
temptation—which cause the root of myr- 
iads of men and women to be as rotten- 
ness, and their blossom to go up as dust. 
We see the diseased and haggard faces of 
troops of victims of a cruel civilization, 
pale with the near approach of loathly 
death or unpitied suicide, under the gas- 
light of our crowded thoroughfares, in 
which they'are permitted shamelessly to 
sow the seeds of physical leprosy and 
moral contamination. We read the sto- 
ry of the crimes of drunken ruffians in 
deeds of grotesque shame or soul-chilling 
horror ih the records of criminal justice. 
They fill our prisons, they overcrowd our 
hospitals, they exhaust the resources of 
our enormous asylums, they paralyze the 
scattered and inefficient efforts of our 
charity. So familiar is the spectacle of 
this social wreckage, so callously indiffer- 
ent have we grown to the existence of 
these ‘‘sons and daughters of misery and 
the multitude ready to perish,” so little 
have we accustomed ourselves to care for 
these ‘‘ waste places fertile in sorrow,” 
that multitudes think no state of mind re- 
specting them to be philosophical, except 
one of hopeless apathy and immoral ac- 
quiescence, Let one single chance piece 
of the statistics, not of crime, but of 
misery, serve the purpose of hundreds 
which might be furnished. The special 
subcommittee of the London School Board 
for School-children in London report on 
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July 25, 1889, that ‘‘ the average number 
of children attending board schools in 
London at the time of the inquiry was 
341,497; of these, 110,759 had their fees 
remitted for poverty; 43,888 are returned 
as habitually attending school in want of 
food; and 24,739 of these hungry ones 
left school unfed.” We look out upona 
stormy sea strewn with unnumbered ship- 
wrecks, and we criticise in our arm-chairs 
the construction of the life-boat which is 
being pushed over the shingle, or the reli- 
gious opinions of the brave crew which 
fain would launch it through the over- 
whelming billows. We have so persuaded 
ourselves that the Juggernaut car of po- 
litical economy must go on crushing its 
millions under the weight of its hideous 
idol, we are so piously convinced (‘‘ the 
devil can quote Scripture for his purpose”’) 
that the poor shall never cease out of the 
land, and that every effort of compassion 
is certain ‘‘to do more harm than good,” 
that at last multitudes, in their secret 
hearts, have excused themselves from the 
incidence of self-denying duties, and have 
come to regard the gospel precepts of 
charity as a convention or a mistake. 
But, as Mr. Lowell warns us, “there is a 
poison in the sores of Lazarus against 
which Dives has no antidote”; and the 
voice of Mr. George is not the only one 
which has been raised to prophesy that 
the Goths and Vandals who shal! wreck 
those modern institutions of which we 
are so inordinately proud are being bred, 
not in the wilds of Asia, but in the slums 
of great cities. Professor Huxley, too, 
though he has raised his voice so loudly 
against General Booth, and the brave 
scheme of social amelioration of which 
his officers might be the humble instru- 
ments, has yet depicted in strong colors 
the wretched condition of ‘‘ hordes of ig- 
norance and poverty coagulated in great 
cities.” 

2. The practical, the energetic, the self- 
denying recognition of this need re- 
dounds to the credit of the founder of the 
Salvation Army. If ‘‘love be the fulfil- 
ling of the law”; if ‘‘the end of the com- 
mandment be love out of a pure heart, 
and a good conscience, and faith unfeign- 
ed’’; if it be ‘‘ pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father to visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world”—then the poor Salvationists may 
claim to have lived far more nearly in 
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aceordance with the ideal of true Chris- 
tianity than the lofty and purpureal per- 
sonages who have sneered at them with 
such supercilious superiority. Varro, 
after the crushing defeat of Canna, re- 
ceived the thanks of the Roman Senate 
because he had not despaired of his coun- 
try. General Booth has not been guilty 
of any responsibility for that long-con- 
tinued rout of religious agencies by the 
spirits of evil which is represented by the 
fact that on one Sunday of religious ser- 
vices in London three millions of people 
were conspicuous by their absence from 
all places of worship; and that, though 
high sacramental teaching is so popular 
and predominant in the Church of Eng- 
land, not three per cent. of the working- 
classes, who represent the great mass of 
the people, are regular or even occasional 
communicants. It is, then, a service for 
which a public debt of gratitude is due to 
General Booth that he neither acquiesced 
in the immense defeat nor despaired of be- 
ing able to turn rout into resistance, and 
resistance into victory. 

‘*From the first,” says General Booth, 
speaking of days when he was little more 
than a boy, ‘‘I learnt those simple princi- 
ples on which I have acted with a blessed 
measure of success, and by that success I 
was conyinced that God is no respecter of 
persons, but that human nature was as re- 
ligiously impressionable, if not more so, 
in its poorest, most ignorant, and wretched 
forms as in any other.” 

It is on that principle that the Salva- 
tion Army has acted, with the vigor and 
with the results which are now within 
the cognizance of all candid inquirers. 
If we could have had a few such men in 
the Church of England and the Noncon- 
formist bodies, we should have made the 
wilderness blossom as tle rose. But the 
men who create religious revivals are rare- 
ly welcomed by the Churches. The great 
moral reformers are usually the martyrs 
of respectability, from the Hebrew proph- 
ets down to Huss, Savonarola, George Fox, 
and George Whitefield. 

Nor is it less to Mr. Booth’s credit that 
he saw the futility of a dull persistence in 
the ordinary ecclesiastical routine. If 
anything be certain, it is that the work- 
ing-classes will never as a body be won 
to Christianity — and it is practically a 
heathen population with which we often 
have to deal in the densely crowded slums 
of overgrown cities—by the long services 


and to them unintelligible liturgy of (),.. 
Church of England, or by any of the » 
fined preaching which may be effectiy, 
for the upper and middle classes. [1 4 
remarkable report, addressed to Conyoc:, 
tion by the Rural Deanery of Stepne, 
few years ago, the clergy said that 
the wretchedest part of the population 
none attend church, and only from 
twenty to thirty per cent. of the a 
sans; that in 31 parishes there was ai 
average of only one clergyman to every 
3700 of the population; that this univ: 
sal indifference to anything connected 
with religion was due to the overcrowd 
ing, the grim and dreary struggle for ey 
istence, the want of decent clothes, tlic 
prevalence of drunkenness, and the igno 
rance and prejudice caused by caricatures 
of religion. And their sad verdict was 
that in its liturgy the Chureh of Engiand 
was offering to the lowest classes som: 
thing which they did not want and could 
not understand; and that ‘‘after making 
every allowance, there is a multitude to 
whom no voice has spoken, to whom no 
hand has been held out, either by 1) 
Church or by any other organization, and 
who are growing up utterly neglected and 
outcast.” 

Again, in a report addressed to the Lon 
don Diocesan Conference by a committee 
appointed to inquire into the condition of 
poor parishes in 1888, we find the remark 
able words that, ‘‘as a rule, the parochial 
clergy are driven to their wits’ end to find 
funds”; that ‘‘the erushing burden of im- 
minent insolveney depresses in them the 
main-spring of vital hope and energy, and 
to a large extent frustrates the intentions 
of the Christian ministry”; that, ‘‘ owing 
to ignorance and indifference, there is an 
aversion among working-men to public 
worship in church”; that ‘‘in six rural 
deaneries of London there are but 10 clerg) 
to 83,700 souls”; that ‘‘the clergy are iso 
lated,a mere handful of skirmishers in 
face of the solid squares of the enemy”: 
and that in many of our crowded centres 
‘*the Church is more like a hulk unable to 
move than a ship with her sails set, be 
ing, as she is, ill “equipped with material 
resources, and manned by an insufficien! 
and depressed crew, put on board to do a 
task which is impossible.” 

And yet, in spite of such testimonies. 
which might be indefinitely multiplied, the 
work of almost every religious communi 
ty continues to be parochial in its limi 
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‘ations and stereotyped in its methods. 
Nothing but a great extension of elastici- 
ty and a Pentecostal outpouring of en- 
‘husiasm will ever produce that moral 
nd spiritual upheaval which can alone 
shake the masses out of their apathy. If 
the people will not come to the churches, 
the Chureh must take its services to the 
eople, or other services less stately and 
etter adapted for their end. If the 
nountain will not come to Mohammed, it 
is a common-sense inference that Mo- 
hammed must go to the mountain. The 
late Mr. E. Denison went purposely to 
ive in the midst of the people and to 
learn their wants, and he wrote as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ What is the use of telling people 
to come to church when they know of no 
rational reason why they should; when, 
if they go, they find themselves among 
people using forms of words which have 
never been explained to them; ceremo- 
nies performed which to them are entire- 
ly without meaning; sermons preached 
whieh as often as not have no meaning, 
or when they have a meaning, intelligi- 
ble only to those who have studied re- 
ligion all their lives?” The four simple 
principles of the Salvation Army, as stated 
by its founder, are: (1) going to the peo- 
ple with the message of salvation; (2) at- 
tracting the people; (3) saving the people; 
and (4) employing the people from the 
first, as far as possible, in religious work. 

No objection against the Salvation 
Army is more common on the lips of 
superfine people than that which com- 
plains of its shouting and howling and 
blaspheming and vulgarism. Well, but 
though there may be at times real vulgar- 
ism, which should be seen to and check- 
ed, and often is seen to and checked, at 
head-quarters, it is well for us all to make 
up our minds that the people of our slums 
will never be won by a rose-pink religion- 
ism. The Salvationists have a right to 
say that the Father, ‘‘ who desireth that 
all who worship Him should worship Him 
in spirit and in truth,” may be wor- 
shipped by one of His street children in 
street English which may be ‘‘ quite shock- 
ing” to the female mind. 

The heavy wagon of misery and desti- 
tution and godlessness would have been 
sticking and floundering more hopelessly 
even than now it is, in the muddy swamps 
of our social neglect, if the Salvation Army 
had been careful to push it only in the 
old ruts. It has been only with difficulty 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 492 —84 
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that it has saved itself from dying of re- 
spectability, as has been so often said of 
the Church of England, for ‘‘there is no 
prejudice, no regard for old-fashioned 
ideas and customs, which has not been 


\and is not to-day strongly and respectabl y 


‘represented within the Army itself.” The 
good sense of the General has saved it 
from being submerged in this Slough of 
Despond. ‘‘ You see,” he said, ‘‘ we have 
no reputations to lose. As for you” (he 
was speaking to a friend), ‘‘ you can do 
nothing without considering what some- 
body will say; and while you are con- 
sidering and hearing what somebody 
will say, life is going.” ‘ Everybody,” 
says another chief official of the Army, 
‘has settled it that we are fools, if not a 
great deal worse; therefore we can go into 
a town and do exactly what we think 
best without taking the least notice of 
what anybody may say and wish. We 
have only to please God, and get the peo- 
ple saved.” 

But then the music! There are many 
who cannot away with their drums and 
trumpets and tambourines; and they tri- 
umphantly ask, Is this Christianity? The 
question is silly. No one supposes it to 
be Christianity, or to have anything 
more to do with essential Christianity 
than the crosses, and banners, and proces- 
sions, and acolytes in surplices and scar- 
let cassocks, and thuribles, and broidered 
stoles of our ritualistic churches. The 
drums and trumpets are not even remote- 
ly associated, as are these gorgeous ad- 
juncts of modern Anglicanism, with the 
insinuation of any doctrine. They have 
no purpose in the world but the very in- 
nocent one of attracting the people to 
gatherings where they may hear some- 
thing which benefits theirsouls. ‘‘ Wedo 
not believe in all this noise and blare and 
jigging,” says the comatose sensibility of 
comfortable pietism. No one does, except 
as David and the Psalmists believed in it, 
when they exhort us ‘‘ to make a cheerful 
noise to the God of our salvation”; to 
‘‘take the psalm, bring hither the tabret, 
the merry harp, with the lute”; or as the 
children of Israel believed in it,avhen their 
tribes marched to the yearly festivals in 
rivers of melody. Some members of the 
Church of England chant every day of 
their lives, ‘‘O come let‘us sing unto the 
Lord, let us heartily rejoice in the strength 
of our salvation.” Music is the natural ex- 
pression of joy. The songs and music of 
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the Salvation Army may not be so refined 
as the hymns of Newman and Lyte, or as 
the music of Mozart and Beethoven, but 
they are even better adapted to the needs 
of the poor people to whom they appeal. 
The experience of Wesley, and his desire 
that ‘‘the devil should not have all the 
best tunes,” ought to have taught a lesson 
in this direction to the Church of Eng- 
land. There may not be much poetry in 


“Free from the bondage, 
Free from the fear, 
Crowned with salvation, 
Heaven even here, 
Shouting hallelujah as we march along, 
O come and join our happy throng,” 


but those who have heard the joy of the 
Salvationists as they sing it may well de- 
cline to act in the spirit of the Pharisees, 
who, when the children shouted Hosannas 
before the path of Jesus, indignantly ask- 
ed, ‘‘ Master, hearest thou what these say ?” 
and received the rebuke, ‘‘Yea,did ye nev- 
er read, Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings thou hast pertected praise?” 

‘**These people will sing their way round 
the world in spite of us,” said a Brooklyn 
divine; and he was right, as the result has 
proved. Cannot we echo the tolerant 
and loving words— 


“Do these men praise Him? I will raise 
My voice up to their point of praise! 
I see the error; but above 
The scope of error, see the love— 
O love of those first Christian days!” 


The overpowering joy which some poor 
creature shows who has been rescued 
from the neglect of the respectable, who 
have only shrugged their shoulders at 
him, and left him to the tender mercies 
of the publican, is one of the character- 
istics of these humble converts. They de- 
light to take the names‘of “Saved Jim” 
and ‘‘Happy Eliza.” The drinking, fight- 
ing, foul-mouthed blackguard John Allen, 
a big rough navvy, was converted at the 
East India Dock gates, and for ten years 
afterward toiled for the Army ‘‘ with the 
energy of a lion and the devotion of a 
martyr.’ He died of typhoid fever, after 
much suffering, and he said to the Gen- 
eral, who visited him on his death-bed, 

‘‘T am the happiest man in Portsmouth.” 

‘*Shall I tell the people,” asked Gen- 
eral Booth, ‘‘ that when your feet were in 
the river you found Jesus as good ?” 

‘* Better, better,” was the dying man’s 


reply. 
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They who have been witnesses not ony 
of such scenes, but even of ordinary mee; 
ings of the Salvationists, have often bee) 
constrained to confess, ‘‘ These people 
have got something that I have not.” 
is with entire conviction that many 
them sing and shout, ‘‘Heaven even her 
at the very time that they are strug 
gling with poverty and hardship. and a 
being loaded with execration. The poct 
preacher of the English Church has some 
where said that ‘‘ the road to heaven lies 
through heaven, and all the way to hea 
ven is heaven.” But I doubt whether the 
sense of this blessedness is so vividly mai 
ifested in many churches as it is in these 
gatherings of humble and vulgar peo)| 
which recall to our memory the little com 
panies of slaves and artisans—not man\ 
rich, not many noble, not many mighty 
who met to listen to St. Paul in the purlieus 
of Corinth or Ephesus, or at Rome among 
the Jewish mendicants of the Trastevere 
Were the crowds of Galileans who listen 
ed to Jesus by the lake-side or on the lilied 
hill—the publicans and harlots and sin 
ners, the poor, the blind, the halt,the maim 
ed, whose very speech bewrayed them 
—were they so much superior in refine 
ment, or in their ways of expressing it ? 
Has the Church no message except to the 
staid and the self-contained? Must she 
never soil her fingers or drop her h’s? Is 
she never to show herself unconventional 
or inelastic? A visitor, who went over 
from the West End to hear Mr. Booth 
preach in the Effingham Theatre, said: 
‘We found we were not listening to a 
parson who had so many hymns to sing, 
so many words to say, and then done. It 
was a man profoundly religious,thorough 
ly in earnest, but able to talk without any 
sort of stiffness or formality straight from 
his heart, and a man who was determined 
to be listened to and to succeed.” For 
myself, as one who has had his own work 
to do, and who could not, had he wished it 
ever so much, have done the sort of work 
—rough but most necessary and most 
successful—which has been done by the 
Salvation Army, I sometimes think of 
these Salvationists in the words of Robert 
Browning: 

“Well, less is more, Lucrezia. I am judged. 
There lives a truer light of God in them, 
In their vexed, beating, stuffed, and stopped-up 
brains, 
Hearts, or whatever else, than goes on to prompt 


This low-pulsed forthright craftsman’s hand of 
mine. 
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Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I 
know, -— 

Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me, 

Enter and take their place there sure enough, 

Though they come back and cannot tell the world.” 


\ mid such fierce storms of calumny the 
soldiers of the Salvation Army have found 
some who have been candid enough to 
iimit and to appreciate the good which 
they have done. 

\t the seventeenth anniversary of the 
\rmy,in the Alexandra Park, in August, 
1882, Queen Victoria sent this telegram to 
Mr. Booth: ‘‘Her Majesty learns with 
much satisfaction that you have, with the 
other members of your society, been suc- 
cessful in your efforts to win many thou- 
sands to the ways of temperance, virtue, 
and religion.” 

A Cardinal, a Lord Chancellor, a great 
orator and statesman, three bishops, and 
two eminent preachers have added their 
favorable approving words. 

Cardinal Manning, ever nobly anxious 
to help the outcast and the oppressed, was 
one of the earliest to write to General 
Booth, to praise his efforts for the good 
of his fellow-men, and to express the hope 
that God would further them with His 
blessing. 

‘“What I would impress upon you,” 
said Earl Cairns in 1882, ‘‘ and upon those 
who listen to the reports which, either from 
mistake, ignorance, or prejudice, are cir- 
culated about the proceedings of the Sal- 
vation Army, is—don’t believe them. Go 
and see for yourself, or inquire, in any 
case, and ask for explanation, and I feel 
sure you will get it. Let us, then, having 
got this great agency’ to do the work 
which is so much needed, not merely go 
away, and say, ‘ Yes, it is all very inter- 
esting, and no doubt much good is being 
done,’ but let us join to lend a helping 
hand to this great movement.” 

Again, Bishop Lightfoot, one of the 
most careful-minded of men, said, in a 
charge to his clergy, ‘‘The Salvation 
Army has at least recalled to us a lost se- 
cret of Christianity—the compulsion of 
human souls.” If in the deliberate judg- 
ment of the ablest and most learned prel- 
ate on the bench the Salvation Army has 
recalled ‘‘a lost secret of Christianity,” it 
is hardly an agency to be treated by 
Churchmen as though it were beneath all 
contempt. 

The Bishop of Manchester, a man of 
wide sympathies and large experience, 


gave practical effect to his expressed ap- 
proval by a gift of £100. 

The Bishop of Rochester, now trans]a- 
ted to Winchester, said: ‘‘ If ever the mass- 
es are to be converted, it must be by an 
organized lay body. Let no one be un- 
just to the Salvation Army. They have 
set the Church an example of magnificent 
and undaunted courage. It is well to tol- 
erate even greater eccentricities of method 
if a right notion is beneath it.” 

Dean Vaughan, the Master of the Tem- 
ple, knows well what church work is, and 
has trained scores of able and devoted 
clergymen, yet he has not hesitated to 
address words of sympathy and encour- 
agement to General Booth, and to send 
him £50. 

John Bright was a Quaker, and accus- 
tomed to the calm, the silence, the inward 
peace of the Quaker ministrations. He 
would have felt little natural sympathy 
with what Professor Huxley has nick- 
named ‘‘Corybantie Christianity.” Yet 
when, in Sheffield, General and Mrs. 
Booth had been pelted, and one of their 
chief officers nearly killed, he used to 
them these simple but remarkable words: 
‘*The men who persecute you would have 
persecuted the apostles.”’ 

Lastly, Canon Liddon, whom a large 
number of the clergy regarded as the very 
beau idéal of a Churchman, after witness- 
ing a Salvation Army meeting, went away 
deeply impressed by it, and if his natural 
prejudices were not entirely removed, he 
nevertheless used these striking words: 
‘Tt fills me with shame. I feel guilty 
when I think of myself. To think of 
these poor people with their imperfect 
grasp of the truth! And yet what a con- 
trast between what they do and what we 
are doing! When I compare all the ad- 
vantages which we enjoy, we who possess 
the whole body of truth, and see how lit- 
tle use we make of it, how little effect we 
produce by it, compared with that which 
was palpable at that meeting, I take 
shame to myself when I think of it.” 

Four remarkable elements of its struc- 
ture have added greatly to the rapidity of 
the success which the Salvation Army has 
attained. 

1. One of these is the use which it has 
made of the energy and devotion of wo- 
men. 

2. The immediate use to which the Sal- 
vation Army puts its converts. It recog- 
nized the great and nation-regenerating 
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truth that every Christian should be God's 
missionary. Many of the wavering might 
have been lost forever if they had not 
been from the first taught and encour- 
aged to come out of their evil surround- 
ings, and boldly to take their side with 
God and with the work of good. 

3. The teaching men to give. Atevery 
meeting of the Salvation Army there is a 
collection. Giving is usually declared to 
be abhorrent to the steady-going Chris- 
tian. The offertory is supposed to frighten 
away congregations from churches. The 
Salvationists have better understood hu- 
man nature, and better exemplified the 
spirit of the early converts. They have 
confidently made their missions self-sup- 
porting, and have wisely taught that acts 
of worship are most fittingly connected 
with works of self-denial. That is how 
this sect of yesterday, started by a discred- 
ited Methodist, has succeeded in raising a 
revenue of some £800,000 a year. 

4. But, after all, the chief secret of the 
growth of the Army has lain in the self- 
sacrifice—a self-sacrifice not short of her- 
oism—which it has evoked in hundreds 
of its votaries. 

In speaking of the work achieved by 
General Booth we have barely even al- 
luded to all that has been accomplished 
in Europe, in India, in distant lands and 
colonies. But we have seen enough to be 


THE 


WHE republic of Uruguay, after having 

been convulsed by intestine dissen- 
sions for so many years, has now entered 
what is called the path of progress and 
prosperity. Like the other South-Ameri- 
can republics, it made a great display of 
its wealth and civilization at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889, and its painstaking 
statisticians drew up prodigious tables of 
figures, from which we were able to gather 
much interesting information about this 
rich and favored land. In many cases the 
data given by the official publication re- 
ferred to require to be completed and con- 
trolled, which can only be the work of 
time and of laborious investigations; but 
their chief defect is the absence of quali- 
fying clauses. This defect, it is to be 
feared, is inseparable from official re- 
ports. In such documents everything is 
presented in roseate tones; all that is 
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reminded of the words which the poet pu 
into the mouth of St. Paul: 


“Once for the least of children of Manasses 
God had a mission and a deed to do, 
Wherefore the welcome that all speech 
passes 
Called him, and hailed him greater than 
knew. 
“Asked him no more, but took him as he fo 
him, 
Filled him with valor, slung him with a sw 

Bade him go on until the tribes around hin 
Ming!ed his name with naming of the Lord 

“This is His will: He takes and He refuses 
Finds Him ambassadors whom men de: 

Wise ones nor mighty for His saints He chooses 
No, such as John, or Gideon, or L. 

“Ay, for this Paul, a scorn and a reviling, 
Weak as you know him, and the wretch 
see, 

E’en in these eyes shall ye behold Him smiling 
Strength in infirmities and Christ in me.” 
Did not Christ Himself sanction the 

mighty emotion and burning enthusiasm 
of publicans and sinners when He said 
that they should enter into the Kingdom 
of God before Scribes and Pharisees? 
Did He not say, with entire approval, 
‘The Kingdom of Heaven suffereth vio- 
lence, and the violent take it by force’? 
Was it not one of the objects of the gospel 
that there should be 
‘Glory to God from those whom men oppress, 
Honor from God to those whom men despise”? 
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positive is stated; all that is negative is 
omitted; and, of course, whatever is con- 
cerned with the details of life and nation- 
al character is considered too trivial to be 
dwelt upon. Let us endeavor to state 
with the utmost brevity the physical and 
economical condition of the country, and 
to resume in general terms the impres- 
sions of a short visit to the Banda Ori- 
ental, as this republic is generally called 
in South America. 

First of ali, let it be stated that the re- 
public of Uruguay is situated in the tem- 
perate zone of South America, on the left 
bank of the Rio de la Plata, between 30 
5’ and 35° south latitude, and 56° 15’ and 
60° 45’ west longitude from the meridian 
of Paris. On the north and east the 
territory is bounded by Brazil; south- 
east and south by the Atlantic; southwest 
and west by the rivers La Plata and Uru- 
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guay, which separate it from the Argen- 
tine Republic. The shape of the territory 
is a polygon, almost entirely surrounded 
by water, except in the centre of the Bra- 
vilian frontier. Its perimeter is 1075 
miles, of which 625 are sea and river 
coast. The superficies is calculated to be 
63,330 geographical miles, or 186,920 
square kilometres; in other words, it is 
about one-sixth larger than England. 
The territory is divided into nineteen de- 
partments. The physical aspect presents 
a strong contrast with the flat, treeless, 
and often arid pampas of the Argentine; 
the Banda Oriental abounds in wood, wa- 
ter, and hills; from end to end the undu- 
lation is continuous, and in some depart- 
ments, for instance Minas, one might al- 
most imagine one’s self in Switzerland, 
so fine does the hill and mountain scenery 
become. The climate is moist, mild, and 
healthy, and there are really only two 
seasons, summer and winter, with a max- 
imum of 36° centigrade in January, and 
a minimum of 3° above zero in July. 
The hill chains are numerous, and spread 
over the whole country, forming count- 
less streams, rivers, and lakes. There 


are also many isolated hills, like the Cer- 


ro of Montevideo. The greatest height 
of the mountains, if they may be so 
called, is 500 metres, attained by the Cu- 
chilla Grande, 490 by the Cuchilla de 
Santa Ana, and 455 by the Cuchilla de 
Minas. 

The important rivers number seven- 
teen, of which the chief are the Plata, the 
Uruguay, and the Rio Negro, the last of 
which runs through the centre of the ter- 
ritory. The Uruguay River is navigable 
as far as Paysandu for ocean-going ships, 
and as far as Salto for coasters and for 
the passenger steamers of light draught 
of the Platense Company. The distance 
from Buenos Ayres to Salto is 306 miles, 
which the Platense steamers accomplish 
in 36 hours. The outflow of the Uru- 
guay River is about one-fourth only of 
the Parana, averaging eleven million 
cubic feet per minute, or almost as much 
as the Ganges. The scenery of the Uru- 
guay resembles that of the Parana, being 
in some places perhaps a little bolder and 
more picturesque, but in general the as- 
pect of the banks, of the bluffs, and of 
the towns offers nothing strikingly dif- 
ferent from what may be seen on the Pa- 
rand between Martin Garcia and Corri- 
entes. The Rio Negro crosses the repub- 
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lic, from its source in the Cuchilla de 
Santa Tella in Brazil to its confluence 
with the Uruguay, running from south- 
west to west over a distance of 463 kilo- 
metres. Small schooners can navigate 
this river up to 55 miles from its mouth. 
The water-shed of the Rio Negro covers 
nearly three-fourths of the republic, and 
the soft scenery of its banks is char- 
acteristic of large sections of the country. 
The other thirteen rivers of the republic 
have courses varying from 245 kilometres 
to 150 kilometres, and receive more than 
1500 affluents; most of them, too, are 
navigable up to 15, 20, and 30 miles from 
their mouths. 

Abundantly irrigated and fertile in the 
majority of the departments of the re- 
public, the soil produces every kind of 
grain or fruit known in temperate or sub- 
tropical climes. For cattle-raising it is 
the finest country in South America, the 
animals finding water, good pasture, and 
the shelter of trees, hills, and valleys 
throughout the year; whereas on the 
plains of the Argentine horned cattle and 
sheep perish by thousands from want of 
water and dearth in the summer, and 
from exposure and inundations in the 
winter. As regards minerals, the terri- 
tory of Uruguay is rich in all the indus- 
trial and precious metals and stones, from 
gold and diamonds down to lead, agates, 
and carnelian, but owing to the want of 
roads and means of transport, the mining 
industry has not yet been developed or 
even carefully studied. 

The chief industry of Uruguay is cat- 
tle-raising. The number of animals de- 
clared in 1887 amounted in all to more 
than 22 million head, comprising horned 
cattle, 6,119,482; sheep, 15,905,441; horses, 
408,452. The proportion per square kilo- 
metre is 120.13 head, and per inhabitant, 
34.64. The above figures are those of the 
Anuario Estadistico, published at Mon- 
tevideo in 1889. In the tables posted up 
in the Pavilion of Uruguay at the Paris 
Exhibition, the total number of cattle ex- 
isting in the republic was stated to be 
32 millions, having a value of 407 mill- 
ions of frances, an ox being estimated at 
60 francs, a horse at 30 franes, a sheep 
at four franes, and a pig at 30 franes. 
The difference of 10 million head is more 
than the normal increase of two years. 
The discrepancy, however, need not as- 
tonish us. The Spanish-Americans have 
become of late years indefatigable com- 
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pilers of statistical tables, but few of these 
tables resist careful scrutiny and control. 
We must be content to accept the figures 
given as being more or less exact. These 
enormous totals mean clearly that Uru- 
guay is essentially a pastoral country. 
Agriculture, we find, is developed only 
in the departments of Montevideo, Cane- 
lones, and Colonia; in the departments of 
the interior it has not made any notable 
progress. Nevertheless the country pro- 
duces more cereals than are needed for 
home consumption, and in 1887 upward of 
four millions of frances’ worth of grain was 
exported. Efforts have been made to cul- 
tivate vines in Uruguay, and the experi- 
ments promise to be successful. 

An industry derived from the pastoral 
is that of the saladeros— establishments 
where animals are killed, and their hides, 
flesh, etc., salted or otherwise utilized. 
In Uruguay the great saladeros are at 
Montevideo, at the foot of the Cerro, and 
at Fray Bentos, Paysandu, and Salto, on 
the Uruguay River. The model estab- 
lishment and the most famous is that of 
Fray Bentos, where Liebig’s extract of 
beef is made. This saladero, founded in 
1864, kills 1000 animals a day during the 
summer season, and employs 600 men. 
At Montevideo one of the best saladeros 
for visiting is that of Cibils, but in all the 
establishments the processes of slaughter- 
ing and cutting up are the same, and the 
scene of bloodshed equally nauseating. 
The meat, cut into long bands, salted, and 
dried in the sun, becomes charqui or ta- 
sajo, and is exported in bags, chiefly to 
Brazil and Cuba. The demand, however, 
is decreasing, and consequently, both in 
Uruguay and in the Argentine, great ef- 
forts are being made to organize the ex- 
portation of live cattle and refrigerated 
meat on a grand scale to European ports. 
At present between 700,000 and 800,000 
head of cattle are killed every year in the 
republic of Uruguay, and nearly half that 
total is slaughtered in the saladeros of 
Montevideo. 

The population of the Republica Ori- 
ental del Uruguay was estimated in 1888 
at 687,194 souls. The latest census of the 
department of Montevideo, taken Novem- 
ber 18, 1889, gave a total of 214,682 inhabi- 
tants, comprising 114,578 natives and 100,- 
104 foreigners, of whom four-fifths live in 
the city of Montevideo itself. 

The density of the population in the 
whole republic in 1888 was 3.46 inhabi- 


tants per square kilometre; but, taki 
the density department by department r 
find 308.54 per square kilometre in M, 
tevideo, 14.76 in Canelones, 6.40 in Co 
nia, and then dwindling down in the » 
maining departments from 3.26 to 0.55 
Artigas. _ Four departments — Duraz: 
Minas, Treinta y Tres, and Cerro Largo 
have only 1.61 inhabitants to the squar 
kilometre. These figures explain the lone 
ly aspect of the country as one crosses it 
even by rail. Almost the third part . 
the population of the republic lives in 
Montevideo. Outside of Montevideo there 
is nothing to be seen but undulating pra 
ries, flocks and herds, ranchos, wood, wa 
ter, sky, and a few human beings riding 
along with their ponchos sweeping their 
horses’ flanks. The country being essen 
tially pastoral, the chief, and one might 
say almost the only, articles of expor 
tation are live-stock and animal prod 
ucts known as productos de ganaderia, 
including wool, hair, bones, dried meat 
hides, tallow, ete. England, France, Ge: Ms 
many, and Brazil are the countries tha! & 
do most trade with Uruguay, both in ex 
portation and importation. 

From the statements made in connec 
tion with the payment of the direct taxes, 
it appears that in 1887, the date given by 1 
the latest official statistics, the value of 
property declared amounted to $272,529, 
674 gold, and the number of proprietors to 
54,761. Of this total the majority—51.34 
per cent.—are foreigners, namely, 28,112, 
and 26,649, or 48.66 per cent., Uruguayans. 
The most numerous foreigners are Italians 
(8329); then follow in order, Spaniards 
(7724), Brazilians (6776), French (2895), 
Argentines (842), English (492), Germans 
(356), Swiss (271), Portuguese (267), etc. 
As regards the value of property held by 
foreigners, the Brazilians head the list with 
$50,823,238; the Spaniards and Italians 
follow with thirty-one and thirty millions; 
then the French with sixteen, the Eng- 
lish with eight, the Argentines with five, 
the Germans with three millions; and 
lastly the Portuguese and other nation- 
alities. In the provinces it is important 
to note that the: Brazilians are the most 
numerous foreign property-holders after 
the natives, their number being 6716. 
The Spaniards, Italians, and French fol- 
lew, with 5904, 4429, and 1843 respectively. 

The principal revenue of the Uruguayan 
republic is derived from the customs duties, 
which amount to 464 millions of francs 
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in a total budget of about 70 millions of 
francs; the property taxes give about six 
millions of franes, and the balance is 
produced by post-office, stamps, patents, 
licenses, ete. These figures are enough 
to indicate that Uruguay is extremely pro- 
tectionist. Indeed, the first article of the 
customs law of 1888 says that ‘‘all foreign 
merchandise imported for consumption” 
shall pay an ad valorem duty of 31 per 
cent., except arms, powder, cheese, butter, 
ham, meat, ete., which pay 51 per cent. ; 
hats, clothes, shoes, furniture, carriages, 
etc., 48 per cent. ; chocolate, candles, and 
various comestibles, 44 per cent. I quote 
only two or three instances, which will 
suffice to explain for what reasons living 
is very dear in the Banda Oriental, and 
wages only apparently high. 

The political organization is that of a 
representative republic, and the Constitu- 


tion is modelled on that of the United 
States of North America. The President 
is elected for a period of four years, and, 
owing to causes analogous to those exist- 
ing in the Argentine Republic, this digni- 
tary has hitherto exercised almost abso- 
lute power, nullifying the sovereignty of 
the people and practically appointing his 
successor. The last President—General 
Tajes—created a notable precedent in 
South-American politics by refusing to 
interfere in the nomination of his succes- 
sor, or even to express a personal prefer- 
ence for any particular candidate. This 
conduct was much commended and warm- 
ly applauded by the liberal Argentine 
and Chilian press in the beginning of 
1890, when the Uruguayans, for the first 
time, were left free to elect their Presi- 
dent. The successful candidate was Sr. 
Herrera y Obes. Political life, however, 
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is very torpid in this thinly inhabited 
pastoral land, and the phenomena that it 
presents are neither instructive nor in- 
teresting. The chief point to be noted is 
that since the period of revolutions and 
dictatorships has been closed the progress 
of the country has been rapid, and con- 
siderable efforts are being made to pro- 
mote public instruction, public works, and 
national development in general. 

The apparatus of public instruction 
consists of a university at Montevideo— 
with upward of 600 students and 60 pro- 
fessors—and 380 public schools, of which 
62 are in the department of Montevideo, 
and the balance in the other_ provinces. 
The number of pupils at these schools in 
1888 was 18,000 boys and nearly 15,000 
girls, and the teaching staff numbered 
700, of whom 230 were men and the rest 
women. The cost of education is caleu- 
lated at about $16 (gold) per head per an- 
num, The number of private schools in 
the whole republic is about 400, and the 
number of their pupils about 21,000. Of 
these private schools 250 are in the de- 
partment of Montevideo, and the rest in 
the country. The teaching staff of the 
private schools is composed of some 800 


persons, the majority being women; and 
of this total about 170 are members of 


religious communities. At Montevideo 
there is a school of arts and trades, with 
over 200 pupils, 36 professors, and 24 ex- 
perts, installed in a fine new building 
near the Playa Ramirez. . There is also a 
military college, with 60 pupils, supported 
by the state, who come out with the grade 
of sub-lieutenant. 

The army of Uruguay, in the rank and 
file of which are many Africans and Ind- 
ians, is remarkable for the number of its 
generals and superior officers. It is com- 
posed of four battalions of infantry, four 
regiments of cavalry, and one of artillery, 
forming a total of 3264 soldiers, 197 offi- 
cers, and 21 generals on active service, to 
say nothing of many who enjoy pensions. 
The navy consists of three gun-boats and 
seven small steamers, manned by 119 
men, 43 engineers and stokers, and 12 su- 
perior officers and 10 chiefs (jefes). With 
the exception of the frontier garrison 
troops and of those stationed in the capi- 
tal, the majority of the soldiers are scat- 
tered throughout the provinces, where 
they perform the duties of rural police, 
maintain order in the villages, and stroll 
down to the railway stations to see the 
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trains pass and hear the news. They apa 
dressed somewhat in the French st vle. 
and, as a rule, look rather shabby and 
neglected. 

The budget of the republic for 189(-; 
was fixed at $16,081,247 86, and the rey, 
nues were estimated at $16,143,000, thy 
leaving a surplus of $61,752 14. Gener 
ally speaking, the finances of the country 
have been of late years in a fair con 
tion, and the Argentine crisis arrived just 
in time to arrest certain tendencies toy 
ard wild speculation and fictitious opera 
tions, which were beginning to manifest 
themselves in Montevideo with all the 
symptoms that had been observed in Bue 
nos Ayres. The continuation of the eco 
nomical crisis, and the subsequent revo- 
lution in the Argentine, caused, however, 
grave perturbations in the commerce and 
finances of Montevideo, as was to be ex 
pected, given the considerable intercourse 
between these two great ports of La Plata. 

The republic of Uruguay is still poorly 
provided with ways of communication. 
The jolting diligence maintains an undis 
puted reign over the greater part of the 
territory; roads. are wanting; and for 
these reasons the mineral wealth of the 
country, although more or less known, 
has been neglected. But as the railway 
lines advance and branch out, we are like- 
ly very shortly to hear of the creation of 
great extractive enterprises, including sev- 
eral gold mines. As in the Argentine, 
the railways already made, in making, or 
to be made in Uruguay are practically the 
monopoly of English capital. The chief 
company is the Central Uruguay, whose 
three trunk lines spread out like a duck’s 
foot, and mark the whole territory as their 
own. One line runs from Montevideo 
through the towns of La Paz, Piedras, 
Canelones, Santa Lucia, Florida, Durazno, 
across the river Yi by means of a bridge 
2005 feet long and 50 feet high, and so on 
to Paso de los Toros and Rio Negro, where 
it crosses the river of that name over a mag- 
nificent bridge resting on nine pillars, with 
viaducts of approach at each end,supported 
by 11 pillars. The distance from Monte- 
video to Paso de los Toros is 273 kilome 
tres. At this latter point is a junction 
with the Midland Uruguay line, which runs 
to the important town of Paysanda, fa- 
mous for its canned ox tongues, and thence 
to Salto, having a total length of about 
318 kilometres. At Salto is the terminus 
of the Ferrocarril Noroeste del Uruguay, 
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which runs to Santa Rosa and Cuareim, 
a distance of nearly 179 kilometres, and 
works in combination with the Brazilian 
Great Southern line between Cuareim, 
Uruguayana, and Itaqui. This line is of 
great importance for commerce with Bra- 
zil, and for the departments of Salto and 
Paysandu, because the navigation of the 
Uruguay from Salto up to Brazil, besides 
the obstacle presented by the falls, is fre 
quently interrupted by the sinking of the 
waters of the river. 

A branch of the Central Uruguay 33 
kilometres long runs from the station of 
Veinte Cinco de Agosto as far as San José, 
and there are projects for extending the 
line to Rosario, and thence to Colonia, to 
Palmira, and to Fray Bentos; but there 
is no probability of these branches being 
built for years tocome. The main lines 
above mentioned form a trunk series, con- 
necting the western parts of Uruguay with 
Montevideo, Brazil, and the great ports of 
the Uruguay and La Plata rivers. 
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A second trunk line, the Ferrocarril 
Nordeste del Uruguay, owned by the 
Central Uruguay, runs from Montevideo 
to Minas, a distance of 122 kilometres, 
with thirteen stations, in a rich agricul- 


tural, marble, and stone-quarrying region. 
From the station of Toledo on this line, a 
few miles only from Montevideo, starts a 
line 300 kilometres long to Nico Perez, 
with a projected ultimate extension to Ar 


The line to Nico Perez will doubt 
less be open for traffic in 1892. A third 
trunk line is the extension of the Central 
Uruguay from Paso de los Toros to Rive- 
ra, on the Brazilian frontier, which will 
also be completed, in all probability, be 
fore the end of 1892, the distance be- 
tween the two points being about 300 
kilometres. From Rivera there is a 
length of about 70 kilometres of railway 
needed to reach Cacequi, a point on the 
Brazilian line from Porto Alegre to Uru- 
guayana. 

This system of rails would place the 


tigas. 

















province of Rio Grande do Sul in direct 
communication with Montevideo, which 
would thus become the natural port of 
this rich section of Brazil, instead of 
Porto Alegre, which is practically useless, 
because the mouth of the harbor is block- 
ed up with sand and the entrance impos- 
sible sometimes for months together. In- 
deed, even at present, Montevideo is vir- 
tually the port of Rio Grande, thanks to 
the great contraband business carried on 
by means of bullock carts, which carry 
European goods from Uruguay across the 
frontier, the Brazilian import duties be- 
ing so much higher than those of the 
Banda Oriental that the operation is rerau- 
nerative. The great amount of business 
already done between the republic of Uru- 
guay and the neighboring Brazilian prov- 
ince, and the near prospect of closer and 
easier communications, thanks to railway 
extensions, render it permissible to enter- 
tain the idea of the possible union of the 
two, the more so as the interests and the 
sympathies of the inhabitants point that 
way; for, although the inhabitants of the 
province of Rio Grande are Portuguese, 
there is more real affinity between them 
and the Uruguayans than between them 
and the Brazilians of the tropical regions. 
The number of Brazilians who hold prop- 
erty in Uruguay is a point to be remem- 
bered in this connection, and the advan- 
tage of strengthening Uruguay and es- 
tablishing a buffer republic between the 
Argentine and the vast republic of the 
United States of Brazil is one which might 
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find favor in the eyes of the diplomatists 
of both hemispheres. 

It is not, however, our business to dis 
cuss the possibilities or the probabilities 
of changes in the territorial divisions of 
South America. Let us be satisfied to 
state things as they are at present. From 
a glance at the map, then, we see that the 
English engineers have taken possession 
of Uruguay as they took possession of 
the Argentine, thus finding at the same 
time an excellent investment for English 
capital and a field for the activity of Eng 
lish technical employés. These railways, 
it must be added, are all guaranteed by 
the state of Uruguay, except in certain 
cases; as, for instance, the original trunk 
line of the Central Uruguay, where the 
guarantee has been abandoned. The work- 
ing of the lines and the rolling stock are 
not, of course, all that could be desired; 
but we must always bear in mind that 
progress has only been recently intro 
duced into the Banda Oriental. The two 
terminus stations at Montevideo are mere 
shabby barns, thoroughly inadequate for 
both the passenger and goods traffic; but 
the Central Uruguay is about to spend 
£130,000 sterling in building a handsome 
station in the Renaissance style, which ap 
pears, from the plans and drawings, to be 
finer and more luxurious than the major- 
ity of the Oriental public merits. The 
passenger cars of the Central Uruguay 
are still mixed, and some of them are 
quaint to behold, but the new ones are all 
well built and decorated on the North- 
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\merican type; the freight cars are all of 
North-American pattern, and many of 
North-American manufacture. The Uru- 
lavans are not yet smart enough to drive 

’ locomotive: the drivers of the various 
companies I noticed are all foreigners, 
nd belong to almost every nation except 
he English. The managers informed 
ne that they cannot employ Englishmen 
account of their incapacity to resist 
the seductive power of cane rum,or cafia, 
is it is called. The drivers are chiefly 
\ustrians and Italians. Several captains 
of the Platense Flotilla Company gave me 
the same reason for not employing Eng- 


lishmen on the river steamers, either in 


the crew or in the stoke-room. Indeed, I 
may say generally that my observations 
in South America tended to show that un- 
skilled Anglo-Saxon labor is held in very 
low esteem. 

Excursions across the territory of Uru- 
guay reveal nothing of very great inter 
est to the tourist. The landscape in parts 
is pretty; some finely situated estancias 
are to beseen along the banks of the Uru- 
cuay; the vicinity of the Rio Negro, too, 
is especially interesting and characteris 
tic of the fertile parts of the territory, 
which present a similar combination of 
water, wood, and rolling prairie. But, 
after all, one soon wearies of looking at 
the same kind of view hour after hour, 
league after league, and province after 
province. The fences of posts and wire 
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are varied sometimes by fences of aloes 
and cactus; the eucalyptus, the poplar, 
and other trees are also planted to form 
fences as in Chili; the roads, where one 
sees long teams of oxen toiling along with 
huge wagons, are as terrible as those of 
the Argentine; the prairies are dotted 
with innumerable herds of cattle and 
horses; occasionally you see two or three 
peasants wearing brown ponchos riding 
and driving animals before them; at long 
intervals you see one or two ranchos, or 
huts, where these peasants live. In the 
Argentine the ranchos appeared miserable 
enough, but in Uruguay I saw many even 
more primitive, mere huts of black mud, 
with a roof of maize straw, a floor of beat- 
en earth, adoorway, but not alwaysa win- 
dow. The cabins of the Irish peasantry 
give some idea of the Uruguayan rancho. 
It is a comfortless, unl:ealthy, rheumatic 
dwelling, less civilized than that of the 
Esquimaux, and more carelessly built 
than the most ordinary bird’s nest. As 
for the towns, after Montevideo, the most 
important is Paysandu, which differs in 
no respect from a dozen Argentine towns 
similarly situated. Salto is absolutely 
without interest. Florida boasts a-:monu- 
ment in commemoration of the declara- 
tion of the independence of the republic, 
proclaimed in that town on August 25, 
1825. Santa Lucia, much frequented in 
summer by people from Montevideo, is 
surrounded by pretty country, and has a 
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picturesque plaza, and a large church 
with elaborate stucco columns and Corin- 
thian capitals supporting a tympanum. 
As a rule, the Uruguayan provincial 
town is a vast agglomeration of rectiline- 
ar unpaved streets and stucco houses, hav- 
ing no particular character, but present- 
ing a less neglected and untidy aspect 
than similar towns in the Argentine. The 
whole Banda Oriental and its inhabitants 
strike one as being more refined, more 
amiable, and more gentle than the land 
and people of the sister republic. Never- 
theless, in the country everything is very 
primitive, and one is astounded at the 
rough way in which many of the rich 
estancieros live on their estates in the 


simplest and most comfortless houses. 
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These men own leagues and leagues of 
land, and they live like the patriarchs of 
old, with two or three generations of chil 
dren under the same roof and eating at 
the same table, in the old-fashioned creole 
way. Such men, as may well be im 
agined, are not progressive; they continue 
their pastoral industry in an indolent, ap 
athetic manner, leaving to nature almost 
everything except the operation of selling 
and receiving the money; and, above all, 
they cannot be persuaded to subdivide 
their lands and let them out for farming. 
Uruguay is being kept back chiefly by the 
conservativeness of the creole landhold- 
ers, who possess immense estates that are 
inadequately developed. The law of in- 
heritance and the obligatory subdivision 
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property amongst the heirs will modify 
is state of affairs in the course of time, 

d these vast holdings will be gradually 
roken up and developed in detail. The 
rocess, however, will necessarily be slow, 
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and meanwhile, asthestate owns no lands, 
the increase of immigration can only be 
slow in proportion. 

Owing to the want of land belonging 
to the state, official immigration would 
seem to be superfluous in the republic of 
Uruguay; nevertheless a new law, pro- 
mulgated in June, 1890, devoted forty-five 
articles to the details of this question. 
Amongst the chief articles of the law are 
the following: The consular agents of the 
republic shall give information in their va- 
rious posts both to intending immigrants 
and to the home government, and make 
out annual reports on all matters con- 
nected with the subject of emigration and 
immigration. The General Assembly of 
the republic shall fix annually a sum for 
paying third-class passages for immi- 
grants from Europe, which passages shall 
be repaid by the immigrant by means of 
quarterly instalments, with an annual 
interest of six per cent., within two years 
and a half after his arrival. Coloniza- 
tion enterprises and private individuals 
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may obtain from the Direccion de Inmi 
gracion y Agricultura the advance of 
passage money for persons whom they 
may designate, against a vale drawn up 
in the conditions of repayment above 


mentioned. The law prohibits the 
importation of beggars, cripples, aged 
men, except when they form part of 
a family, Asiaties, Africans, gypsies, 
Hungarians, and Bohemians. With 
these exceptions all kinds of agri- 
cultural and day laborers and ar- 
tisans are demanded. The consular 
agents of the republic are ordered to 
make continuous propaganda in favor of 
immigration, ‘‘rectifying erroneous ver- 
sions that are contrary to the credit of 
Uruguay as a country for immigration, 
making known its geographical, econom- 
ical, and social conditions, the general ad- 
vantages it offers to the immigrant, and 
the special favors that it assures for his 
passage, board and lodging during the 
first eight days after his arrival, and for 
securing him an immediate and lucrative 
engagement in the country.” 

In the main this new law is the repro- 
duction of the Argentine law concerning 
assisted immigration. Its promises, how- 
ever, are more fallacious than those of 
the Argentine law, inasmuch as the Ar- 
gentine government possesses still vast 
expanses of unoccupied territory and va- 
rious official colonies in the Chaco, where 
it can send the new-comers to engage in a 
hard struggle against mosquitoes and fe- 
ver. In the republic of Uruguay, on the 
other hand, unless the government should 
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determine to expropriate certain lands for 
the purposes of colonization—a measure 
which is scarcely probable—employment 
can be given only tO immigrants in a lim- 
ited degree, according to the demands of 
the labor market and of private coloniza- 
tion enterprises. As for the special fa- 
vors of board and lodging during the first 
eight days after arrival, they consist in the 
hospitality of the Hotel de Inmigracion, 
of Montevideo—an extensive two-story 
building, having one fagade on the Calle 
25 de Agosto, and another toward the bay, 
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where there is a special mole and quay 
for landing the immigrants and their 
baggage. All these measures for the pro- 
tection of the immigrants and for facili- 
tating their arrival are excellent; but the 
question is what to do with them when 
they have arrived; for although they have 
hitherto presented themselves only in 
comparatively small numbers, it appears 
that it has not been found easy to find 
them work and places. <A proof of this 


is the fact that the foreign consulates in 
Montevideo are overwhelmed with appli- 
cations from deceived immigrants who 
wish to return to their country, while the 
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newspapers every week contain hi 
rending accounts of the misery and 
treatment of immigrants who have by 
abandoned in the provinces of the i: 
rior, or simply turned out of the Hote! 
Inmigracion to starve or beg in the stre 
of the capital. In spite of the promi 
and information of the consular agents 
Uruguay, the republic’s offers of assist: 
passages and lucrative engagements a: 
full of snares and disappointments, ar 
for the reasons above briefly indicated tly 
healthy and rational current of immigra 
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tion must be slow and 
gradual. If the Orien H 


tals were otherwise than 
they are, things might be 
different, and the trans 
formation of the republic 
rapid. In other hands, 
Uruguay, with its splen- 
did soil, fine climate, and 
facilities of navigation, 
might become one of the greatest food 
producing countries of the world. But 
in Spanish-American republics it is vain 
to look for active patriotism, co-operative 
energy, and public spirit. Whatever pro- 
gress is accomplished in any and all of 
them has been realized mainly by for- 
eigners, not with the help of, but in spite 
of the administration, and in spite of the 
conservative apathy of the creole popu- 
lation. At present we have seen the 
density of the population of the whole 
territory of Uruguay is 3.46 inhabitants to 
the square kilometre, and the total is less 
than 700,000. If Uruguay were as thickly 
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populated as France, it would con- 
tain a population of 13,000,000, and 
if the inhabitants were packed as 
closely as they are in the east of 
Belgium, its population would attain 
35,000,000. These figures show of 
what development the country is sus- 
ceptible. 

No city in South America has 
greater advantages in geographical 
position than Montevideo, the capital 
of the republic, and if it possessed 
only a good port, its prosperity would 
be multiplied tenfold. In the bay, 
it appears, the depth of water has dimin- 
ished five feet within the past seventy 
years, and now does not exceed fifteen 
feet at the deepest, while the roadstead 
outside the Cerro is so exposed as to 
be one of the most dangerous in the 
world. The Rio de la Plata is by no 
means the ideal river that many be- 
lieve it to be; indeed, after every strong 
pampero you may count wrecks and 
ships aground between the estuary and 
the island of Martin Garcia literally by 
the score. For want of a port or protec- 
tion of any kind, all business is interrupt- 
ed while the pampero is blowing, com- 
munication between the shore and ships 
anchored in the.roads being impossible. 
The necessity of loading and unloading 
by means of lighters and tugs renders the 
operation exceedingly expensive, and in 
many cases the costs of landing goods at 
Montevideo are equivalent to the freight 
of the goods from Havre, Hamburg, or 
Liverpool. Ever since 1862 there have 
been various schemes proposed for mak- 
ing a port,* but all have fallen through. 

* At the foot of the Cerro is the Cibils dry-dock, 
made in 1874-8. It is built in granite rock, is 450 
feet long, 80 feet wide, and can admit a vessel draw- 
ing 24 feet of water. In the centre is a gate, so 
that two docks can be formed, if necessary. Out- 
side the dock a granite breakwater, 380 feet long 
by 38 feet wide, built of 10-ton blocks, protects the 
dock from the southeast wind. The hydraulic ma- 
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During my visit in 1890 no less than 
twenty-one costly projects were submit- 
ted to the Department of Public Works, 
but the well-informed considered that 
none of these projects was likely to be 
accepted. To all of them two grave ob- 
jections were to be made: first of all, the 
enormous cost; and secondly, the fact 
that all the projects were based on the 
gaining of land as a principal object, of 
course with a view to lucrative specula- 
tions, after the example of the harbor and 
dock works of Buenos Ayres. 

Landing at Montevideo is often a terri- 
ble and even dangerous operation. The 
ocean steamers anchor two miles or more 


chinery is excellent, and the dock is the finest in 
South America, There are two smaller dry-docks 
at Montevideo, but they call for no special no- 
tice. 

The statistics of the port of Montevideo for 1888 
show the entrance of 765 steamers and 592 sailing 
ships from foreign ports, and 2090 sailers and 1450 
steamers engaged in the coasting traffic. Taking 
the total of ships entered and cleared, it appears 
that the flags represented by the steamers were, in 
order of number, 1, English; 2, French; 3, Ger- 
man; 4, Italian; 5, Brazilian; 6, Scandinavian ; 7, 
Argentine; 8, Uruguayan; 9, Dutch; and by the 
sailing ships, 1, Seandinavian; 2, English; 3, Ital- 
ian; 4, Spanish; 5, German ;. 6, Austro-Hungarian ; 
7, Danish; 8, North-American; 9, Dutch; 10, Bra- 
zilian; 11, Russian; 12, Portuguese; 18, Argentine; 
14, French and Uruguayan. It will be remarked 
that the flag of the United States does not figure at 
all amongst the steamers. 
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from the shore, and after the formalities 
of the medical inspection have been ac 
complished and the quarantine flag haul- 
ed down, small steamers are moored 
alongside, the baggage is lowered, and 
then the passengers have to make peril- 
ous leaps from the foot of the gangway 
to the decks of the tugs. Finally, when 
all is ready, the tugs start, panting and 
puffing, threading their way through 
ships of all sizes and descriptions anch- 
ored in the roads. The panorama of the 
city is grand. To the left, forming the 
western point of the bay, is the Cerro, that 
gives its name, Montevideo, to the town; 
on the summit, 137 metres above the level 
of the sea, is a fortress built by the Gov- 
ernor, Elio, after the capitulation of the 
English in 1808, and now used as a light- 
house and observatory; at the foot of the 
Cerro the broad bay sweeps round, crowd- 
ed with small craft, and joins the turtle- 
back promontory on which the old town 
is built. Seen from the river the points 
that strike the eye are the hill on the left, 
and on the right the vast custom-house 
depots, the fine new hotel, and the towers 
of the cathedral and the churches rising 
above the white and Oriental-looking sil- 
houette of the town, that slopes up from 
the water and attains in parts a height 
of 100 metres above the level of the sea, 
The landing-stage is at the end of the 
custom-house, a wooden wharf or jetty 
provided with a narrow wooden staircase, 
at the head of which the changadores, or 
porters, wait in line to carry baggage. 
The want of good police regulations and 
fixed tariffs makes itself felt here as in all 
the ports of South America. The new- 
comers, and the natives too, have to sub- 
mit to much extortion, although the por- 
ters of Montevideo and the whole service 
of the landing-stage are better managed 
than at Buenos Ayres. The hotels of 
Montevideo are all poor, the food they 
provide is inferior, and often execrably 
prepared, and as there are no other res- 
taurants except those of the hotels, there 
is no alternative but to suffer. 

I spent some time in Montevideo in the 
winter and in the summer, and saw both 
the agreeable and disagreeable aspects of 
life. I saw the people in the summer 
evenings sitting on their balconies suck- 
ing maté and thrumming guitars; I saw 
the city in the winter when the rain fell 
for days together in perpendicular thick 
threads that pattered on the paved streets, 
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and made life seem dismal and hope} 
until the sky cleared, the sun shone, a 
Montevideo once more appeared pleass 
and attractive. Of the climate, howey: 
no evil can be spoken. In the summ 
the heat is always tempered by the bree; 
from the water, with an average of abo 
20° centigrade; in winter the thermon 
ter never descends to zero, and the hous: 
have no heating apparatus or chimneys 
which would imply that the need of the 

is not felt. Nevertheless, it must be co) 
fessed that when it rains, and the whol: 
air is saturated with moisture, the col: 
seems intense enough to justify fires; but 
this view is not taken by the majority o! 
the inhabitants, who content themselves 
with the protection afforded by volumi 
nous Spanish cloaks, and wait patiently 
until the sun shines. On the other hand 
it is stated that the climate both of Buenos 
Ayres and of Montevideo is changing and 
becoming colder, and in some of the mod 
ern houses built for people who have tray 
elled and acquired notions of European 
comfort, fireplaces have been made. Ow 
ing to its situation on a granite promon 
tory almost surrounded by water, the Uru 
guayan capital is well ventilated, admira 
bly drained, constantly washed clean by 
the rain that falls at every season-—70 or 
80 days out of the 365—and thoroughly 
healthy. 

Montevideo is a city of stucco and 
bright colors; of long, broad streets that 
run up hill and down hill in straight lines, 
with clusters of telegraph and telephone 
wires overhead,and implacable tram cars, 
whose drivers delight in plaintive pipings 
on cow-horns, challenging and answering 
each other with piercing nasal trills—a 
city of noise and clattering hoofs, of fine 
shops and well-built houses; a city of 
manifest luxury and wealth. Although 
laid out on the usual Spanish-American 
chess-board plan, Montevideo does not 
impress one with the monotony and same 
ness that characterize Buenos Ayres. The 
undulation of the ground causes great 
variety in the perspective of the streets, 
and glimpses of the glistening waters of 
the river or of the bay are constantly visi 
ble from the higher points. The build- 
ings are all low and flat-roofed, and even 
on the principal plazas there are houses 
only one story high. The banks and 
business blocks have one or two and rare- 
ly three stories, but some buildings I saw 
in construction are loftier. The example 
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of tall modern edifices has been given by 
the splendid new Hotel Victoria, over- 
looking the bay and the roadstead, the 
only hotel in South America adequately 
planned and arranged from the point of 
view of construction. At the time of my 
visit this hotel was not yet finished inside, 
but as its silhouette forms the most con- 
spicuous object in the panorama of the 
city seen from the water, it cannot be 
passed unnoticed. A peculiarity of the 
houses of one or two flats is that the walls 
are often carried to a height of a metre 
above the roof, and marble or simile-stone 
balconies built out at the points where 
the windows will be placed when fortune 
shall permit the owner to carry the build- 
ing one story higher. On the grand 
Plaza Independencia there are several 
buildings left in this unfinished state. 
The style of architecture within the city 
is nameless; it reminds one often of the 
structures figured in German architectu- 
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ral toys. The plan of the private hous 
is the Andalusian vestibule, with a fr 
door and a second gate of open wroug) 
iron work, showing the first patio 
court-yard, a second and third patio a 
cording to requirements, a facade on t) 
street, with iron gratings over the wi 
dows and marble facings and stucco o 
naments on the walls. The buildin 
materials used are brick, iron, timbe: 
stucco, tiles, and marble. The courts ar 
generally paved with marble, and, togethe: 
with the passages, have a dado of blue and 
white Talavera tiles of azulejos. Just a: 
at Buenos Ayres, the richer the house thx 
more fanciful] the ornamentation of stuc 
co, the more tender the tints of bistre 
salmon, lilac, and rose on the walls, the 
more elaborate the iron-work, and tli 
fresher the green paint on the shutters 
The visitor is expected to admire a new ‘ 
quarter of the town toward the northeast, 
called the Barrio Reus, and another quar 
ter bearing the same name 
near the Playa Ramirez 
This is a vast building spec 4 
ulation on the model of 
those which have covered 
the new quarters of Paris 
with streets and blocks of 









houses. The peculiarity of 
the Barrio Reus at Monte- t 
video is that it is outra 3 
geously European in as 

pect, and thoroveghly un- be 
pleasing; it suggests a F 


transplantation of a part of 
Brussels or of Berlin to the } 
banks of La Plata. One 


‘annot imagine people liv ; 
ing with joy in such houses i 
as these in the climate of ; 
Montevideo, in spite of elec- § 


trie light, telephones, bath- 
rooms, and all modern 
improvements. Still, the 
greatness of the effort and 
the rapidity of the creation 
of these new quarters excite 
admiration, and testify to a 
certain exuberant and ex- 
aggerated energy. 

The chief squares of 
Montevideo are the Plaza 
Constitucion, more com- 
monly called Plaza de la 
Matriz, Plaza de la Inde- 
pendencia, and Plaza Ca- 
gancha. The first has on 
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one side the cathedral or Iglesia 
de Ja Matriz; on another the hand- 
some white marble facade of the 
Uruguay Club, one of the most lux- 
irious and splendid clubs in the 
Southern hemisphere; on the third 
side the Cabildo, which serves as 
a parliament house, and bears 
the inseription ‘‘ Representa 


cion Nacional”; and on the %. 3 
fourth are buildings of no » ¢ 
architectural interest, in Aa | : 
one of which is a hospita- i 17 
ble English club. In the “, 
centre of this plaza is an ey 
elegant and elaborate white SS 


marble fountain. The plaza 

is erossed by diagonal paths 
ined with trees of the acacia fam 
ily that are covered with bloom in 
season. On summer evenings the Plaza 
de la Matriz is the great resort of the in- 
habitants. The heavy traffic of carts has 
ceased, the tram cars pass less frequently 
and less noisily, the carriages become more 
elegant, and many teams of magnificent 
European horses are to be seen. A mili- 
tary band plays in the kiosk near the foun- 
tain, and the greater part of the plaza is 
dotted with little tables, where syrups, ices, 
and refreshing drinks are served. The 
ladies turn out en masse, clad in the most 
elegant and tasteful summer costumes that 
the Parisian exporters can furnish; young 
women, matrons, girls, and children pass 
to and fro, with flashing eyes and dazzling 
teeth, looking handsome, healthy, and 
graceful; while the sidewalks are lined 
with a double row of young men, who 
smoke cigarettes, and watch the défilé of 
beauty and fashion in the accepted Span- 
ish-American fashion. Here and there in 
the elegant crowd you note dashing mulat- 
toes and comical negresses dressed in im- 
maculate white, and as you pass you hear 
groups speaking French, Italian, and 
English, as well as the native Spanish, 
for Montevideo is a cosmopolitan town. 
The Plaza de la Constitucion exists since 
the town was planned, and owes its present 







































CALLE 18 DE JULIO, PLAZA MATRIZ, 
CLUB URUGUAY. 


name to the fact that the Constitution of 
the republic was proclaimed there in 1830. 

The Plaza Independencia is to be event- 
ually surrounded by lofty colonnades in 
the Doric style, sections of which are al- 
ready built. The aspect of this immense 
parallelogram is very imposing, although 
at present it has no remarkable buildings 
except the modest palace of the govern- 
ment, where the ministries are also located 
very inadequately. In front of this palace 
stands a sentry, and a sentry-box covered 
with blue and white stripes, and adorned 
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in front with mock curtains of red paint 
tied back with gold cord, also imitated 
by means of paint. The corps de garde 
under the arcade, and the long bench on 
which the soldiers of the President's guard, 
most of them negroes or men of color, sit 
and smoke cigarettes all day, form one of 
the picturesque and characteristic ‘* bits” 
in Montevideo. Across the Plaza Inde- 
pendencia, which measures 221 metres long 
by 232 broad, is a paved path 8 metres wide, 
lined with benches, also much frequented 
as an evening promenade, particularly by 
the more portly matrons, who are more at 
their ease there than on the narrow side- 
walks of the Calle Sarandi, or on the 
crowded Plaza Matriz. From the Plaza 
Independencia to the Plaza Cagancha 
runs the Calle 18 de Julio, a splendid 
boulevard 26 metres wide, planted with 
trees and lined with fine shops, certainly 
the finest modern street in South America, 
and in the evening one 
of the most animated 
in Montevideo. In the 
middle of the Plaza Ca- 
gancha is a marble col- 
umn and pedestal sur 
mounted by a_ bronze 
statue of Liberty holding 
a flag. Thestatue is very 
poor, and the pose so un- 
fortunate that the fig- 
ure suggests that of a 
lady in distress making 
signs with her umbrella 
to stop the tram car. 
Amongst the principal 
public buildings, besides 
those already mentioned, 
is the Municipal Palace, 
a truly wonderful Gothic 
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structure of stucco a 
white paint. Some of { 
banks too are Gothice. | 
others affect the Rena 
sance style. The Lote: 
de la Caridad has a har 
some building for tra) 
acting its vast busine 
The Hospital de Carida 
which is supported }b 
this lottery, is an in 
mense building, but wit! 
out architectural interest 
The Post-office, built spe 
cially for the purpose, j 
more or less convenient 
One curious feature of 
this establishment is an opening on on 
side of the court-yard by the side of 
the letter-boxes, bearing the inscription 
‘*Tnutilizacion.”” Before throwing your 
letter into the box you are required to 
present it to the employé who stands be 
hind this opening or window and obliter 
ates the stamps. What happens in case 
a recalcitrant person refuses to take the 
trouble of waiting his turn at this window 
when there is a crowd, and simply posts 
his letter with the stamps unobliterated, 
is a point which I failed to elucidate 
The Spanish-Americans appear to be pa 
tient and docile, like the European Latins, 
and submit to many inconveniences with 
out a murmur. 

The Cementerio Central is considered 
one of the sights of the capital. It has a 
monumental entrance and an elaborate 
chapel, and is reputed to be the most lux 
uriously and the bestarranged cemetery in 
South America. It is sit 
uated on the sea-shore, 
and divided into three 
sections, surrounded by 
high walls, in which are 
arranged, on the inside, 
innumerable niches, each 
with its marble tablet 
recording the names of 
those whose remains are 
deposited inside. The cof- 
fins are wound up to the 
mouth of these mural 
cellules by means of a 
portable lift and ladder 
combined, and the whole 
surface of the walls is 
hung with wreaths of 
fresh flowers or of beads, 
which stand outin strong 
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ief against the marble facings. Each 
ection of the cemetery is carefully laid 
it. feneed in with iron railings, and full 
tombs and monuments of great price 

d pretensions, due to the chisels of the 

ilptors of Rome and Milan. The vege 
ition in the cemetery 1s most varied, and 

sides the funereal cy 
ress. there are flowering 
rubs of many kinds, and 
almost every grave 
vreaths of fresh flowers, 
mstantly renewed, that 

ll the air with their per 
fume. The pious luxury 
lisplayed in this Campo 
Santo is remarkable. 

Paso del Molino is the 
fashionable residential sub 
irb of Montevideo, distant 
from the town about three 
quarters of an hour by 
tramway along finely 
paved and broad avenues 
that skirt the bay. The 
vhole suburb is occupied 
with villas surrounded by 
gardens richly stocked 
with trees and flowers. 
The villas, or quintas, as 
theyare called,arein many 
cases most fantastic and 
curious, -and the styles of 
architecture vary from flor 
id Gothic to Moorish and 
even Chinese. The results 
obtained are costly and 
often comic. One is im 
pressed by the effort made 
and by the wealth of the 
owners of these quintas, 
but at the same time one 
is eager to escape out of 
sight of these monuments 
of architectural and par- 
venu folly. One’s soul has no joy in 
most of them. 

Not far by tramway from the Paso del 
Molino, but unfortunately at a distance of 
more than a league from the city, is a pub- 
lic garden and promenade belonging to the 
municipality, called ‘*‘El Prado.” This 
beautiful park is traversed by a stream 
lined with willows and other trees; the en- 
trance avenue is planted with four rows 
of tall eucalyptus, and the grounds are 
adorned with rustic fountains, rockeries, 
and statues surrounded by most beautiful 
and varied vegetation. The only disad- 
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vantage of the Prado is that it is too far 
away; in order to visit it one must have 
several hours to lose, and except on special 
oceasions its beautiful walks are deserted. 

During the summer months Montevideo 
attracts many visitors even from Buenos 
Ayres for the bathing season, and two 
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beaches of fine sand have been provided 
with the necessary apparatus at Ramirez 
and Pocitos, both within easy distance of 
the town, and served by tramways. The 
sea is discolored by the brown waters of 
the Rio de la Plata at these points, which 
are not so ‘charming’ as one might im- 
agine from the descriptions of the natives, 
but very acceptable for want of something 
better. The sight of the little cabins and 
of the bathers is amusing enough of a 
summer evening, and in both establish- 
ments there are cafés and restaurants, 
which help to make a visit agreeable. In 
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VILLA AT PASO DEL MOLINO. 


the city itself, besides the new hotel, there 
is a wonderful bathing establishment un- 
der cover, with swimming baths for ladies 
and gentlemen, each 50 by 30 metres, and 
accessories of a most luxurious nature. 
The main streets of Montevideo—25 de 
Mayo, Sarandi, Rincon—are overarched 
at intervals with gas jets and globes in 
the same way as the principal streets of 
Buenos Ayres, not merely for illumina- 
tion on high days and holidays, but also 
for ordinary every-day use. Part of the 
town and many shops are lighted by elec- 
tricity furnished by two vast establish- 
ments. In the Southern hemisphere the 
streets are always most animated after 
sunset, when the shop-keepers take down 
their shades and blinds, and endeavor to 
attract customers by the most brilliant 
and effective display of goods. The shops 
of Montevideo astound the traveller by 
the quantity and costliness of the articles 
of luxury that they contain. In the Calles 
Camaras, Sarandi, 25 de Mayo, and 18 de 
Julio the majority of the shops are for 
the sale of precious stones, jewelry, silver- 
ware, furniture, fancy articles, objets dart, 
looking - glasses, objects appertaining to 
the costume and adornment of women. 
There are also several large music-stores 
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and book - sto: 
The jewellers’ 
dows are ab 
with diamon 
sapphires, env 
alds, and rubix 
mounted in ver 
expensive  piec: 
The _ silversmit 
have massive toil; 
sets chased and ; 
poussé in magn 
icent style. Thi 
dealers in bibelots 
and objects of art 
display onyx pi 
douches and vases 
with rich ormolu 
mounts, useless 
things of great price 
for wedding pres 
ents set in morocco 
leather cases lined 
with azure silk, and 
mounted with sil- 
ver or gold, com 
monplace bronzes 
of hackneyed mod 
els, such as Hou 
don’s ‘‘Kiss” and John of Bologna’s 
‘*Mereury,” Oriental carpets, Frencli 
fancy furniture, Parisian knick-knacks, 
and all the expensive trumpery of 
Vienna, Batignolles, and Yokohama. 
There are pictures, too, in some of the 
shops, oil - paintings and water - colors, 
and fac-simile reproductions from Paris 
and Milan; but the less said about the 
artistic taste of the Orientals, the bet 
ter. In the choice of jewelry and wear 
ing apparel they acquit themselves ex- 
cellently well; they make a prodigious 
impression upon the foreigner, and they 
spend large sums of money, which would 
seem to indicate that they are rich and 
prosperous, and that their lot is not to be 
disdained. 

The book-stores of Montevideo present 
the same phenomena as those of Buenos 
Ayres. The windows are filled with the 
latest productions of Gyp, Maupassant, 
Goncourt, Tolstoi, Maizeroy, Delpit, Be- 
lot, Theuriet, Coppée, and the inevitable 
Georges Ohnet, all fresh from Paris; the 
shelves inside are packed with Spanish 
translations of the same talented authors, 
together with endless series of transla- 
tions of Jules Verne, Xavier de Montépin, 
and Paul de Kock. One must go outside 
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France in order to realize the immen- 
of the public to which these latter 
ee writers appeal, and at the same 

e to comprehend the absolute indilfer- 

ce of humanity in general toward those 
ialities which constitute the joy and 
torture of the literary artist. In the 
ik-stores of Montevideo I noticed a fair 
imber of translations of European sci- 
fic and historical works, but I hunted 
vain for a copy of Calderon, Lope de 
Vega, or Francisco de Quevedo. Even 
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every other night the amateurs have an 
opportunity of hearing the hackneyed re 
pertory, provided they are willing to pay 
four dollars (gold) for a stall. The Teatro 
Solis, holding 2000 people, is exteriorly a 
very elegant and handsomely propor 
tioned edifice, and very commodious in 
side, though poorly decorated. Like all 
South-American theatres, it has a cazuela 
reserved for ladies, and occasionally the 
house is filled with all the rank and fash- 
ion of the town; generally, however, 
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copies of Don Quixote are few and far be- 
tween. This neglect of the great Spanish 
classics and of the lighter picaresque 
writers struck me as being worthy of re- 
mark. The newspapers of Montevideo, 
like those of Buenos Ayres, depend upon 
the French for their novels and literary 
articles. There is no local literature 
worth speaking about, except that which 
produces political leaders and financial 
and statistical reports. 

Evenings in Montevideo are dull in the 
winter season, even when the theatres are 
open, for the town is not yet large enough 
to support a regular company, and there- 
fore has to depend on travelling troupes. 
There are four houses—San Felipe, Cibils, 
Solis, and Politeama. The latter two are 
generally devoted to Italian opera, and 


there are many vacant seats, and appar- 
ently no regular theatre-going public. 
On the nights when the opera is closed 
there is no amusement whatever, not even 
a café concert, nor does the military band 
play on the Plaza Matriz during the win- 
ter months. There is nothing to do but 
to promenade up and down the Calle 18 
de Julio and the Calle Sarandi, stand out- 
side the Uruguay Club to watch the ladies 
pass, look in at the shop windows, and go 
to bed at ten o'clock, when the shutters 
are put up, and the silence of the streets 
is broken only by the late tram cars and 
by the hoarse voices of the ubiquitous and 
indefatigable sellers of lottery tickets, 
with their fallacious and _ insinuaiing 
cries: ** Cincuenta mil pesos para mafia- 
na. Cincuenta mil la suerte. Tenemos 
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el gordo. Este es el bueno, caballero. 
Un enterito.” (Fifty thousand dollars 
for to-morrow. Fifty thousand the prize. 
We've got the big one. This is the right 
number, sir. A nice, complete ticket.) 
The lottery is one of the first and last 
things that strike the visitor in Monte 
video. It is impossible to escape. From 
early morning until late at night, every 
day in the year, boys of six and old men 
of seventy wander about the streets ery- 
ing tickets in all tones ef voice. There 
are seven drawings a month, the grand 
prize being one time $50,000, at another 
$25,000, and at another $12,000. A com- 
plete ticket costs $10 gold, and consists of 
five quintos, or fifths, which are sold sep- 
arately at $2, and for each drawing 12,000 
complete tickets are issued, or, in other 
words, 60,000 fifths, and there are 1200 
prizes. The sum produced by the sale of 
all the tickets represents $120,000, the 
amount devoted to prizes is $90,000, and 
the amount taken by the Hospital de Cari- 
dad is $30,000. Of course all the tickets 
are not sold every time, and the hospital 
runs a chance of winning prizes with the 
unsold numbers, but the quantity of tick- 
ets placed is remarkable; all sorts and 
conditions of men are seen buying a 
quinto; the sellers are found in every 
village in the republic, and the neighbor- 
ing republics of the Argentine and Brazil 
also take a considerable number of tick- 
ets. Thanks to the resources of the lot- 
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tery, the Hospital de Caridad is one of 
the richest in the world. 

As regards society in Montevideo, it is 
difficult for the passing visitor to make 
any observations of much use or interest 
The Hispano-Americans, for that matter 
have retained the customs of the Spaniards 
of the mother peninsula: family life is 
held to be of first importance, and stran 
gers are with difficulty admitted to the 
intimacy of the home. The Anglo-Saxon 
dinner party, the French reception, the 
Kuropean soirée, are unknown. The fam 
ily lives for its members, and not for the 
outside circle of friends and acquaintances 
In Montevideo there is no other social an 
imation than such as one finds in Buenos 
Ayres, Santiago, or Lima—a rare féte 
given by some millionaire, a grand ball 
offered to the cream of the creole families 
by the aristocratic club, and besides that 
the evening promenade, the opera, and 
the races at Maronas, which are frequent 
ed by a fashionable and well-behaved pub 
lic, far different from that which horrified 
me at the Argentine race meetings. Mon 
tevideo, however, does not possess a drive 
or park like the Palermo of Buenos Ayres, 
nor is any particular street or quarter of 
the city especially @ la mode. Further 
more, suburban villas are very generally 
preferred to town houses by the rich, so 
that collective manifestations of elegance 
and fashion are not easily made, except 
in the limited conditions above specified. 
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20, 1784, the remains of Dr. Jolimson 
re earried along Fleet Street and the 
Strand to Westminster Abbey in solemn 
procession, With a hearse and six, and a 
long train of mourning coaches. The 
Abbey was full of people, whose behavior, 
says the chronicle, ‘‘ was marked by the 
decency suitable to the solemn occasion.” 
The Rev. Dr. Taylor, senior prebenda- 
ry. rector of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
and viear of Ashbourne, who had been a 
school-fellow of Johnson’s, read the ser- 
vice in the absence of the Dean. The pall- 
bearers were Jolnson’s old and much- 
loved friends, Edmund Burke, Sir Joseph 
Banks, Bennet Langton, Mr. Windham, 
Sir Charles Bunbury, and George Col- 
man. Among the principal mourners 
stood Sir Joshua Reynolds, then sixty-one 
years of age, and with eight years more 
of life and work before him. The body 
was placed next to that of David Garrick, 
at the foot of the Shakespeare monument, 
in Poets’ Corner. 

When that coffin was lowered into the 
grave, one able to read the outward signs 
of coming change might have seen buried 
with it the whole of the eighteenth centu- 
ry literature, as Johnson understood lit- 
erature, and not to speak of frivolous 
productions such as those of Fielding and 
Smollett, who had also gone before. Af- 
ter Johnson’s name in the list of English 
poets, scholars, and essayists may be 
drawn a thick black line such as in rail- 
way guides they use to indicate that here 
the train stops. -Johnson’s train of liter- 
ature, which started merrily with Pope, 
Addison, Steele, and a glorious company of 
wits, had been running slowly of late, and 
was now come to a final stop. Not only 
was the old order changing, as happens 
continually, by the laws of being, but it 
was completely dead, and its successor as 
yet was not born. There was to be no 
more literature of the old school: nothing 
worth reading on the old lines was to be 
published; the world must wait until the 
new men should begin their work with 
new thoughts, new ways of looking at 
things, and new forms of expression. 
Those who had been the leaders in the old 
order had all passed away before the mid- 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 492.—86 
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dle of the century. Of their successors 
Johnson being one—Richardson died in 
1761, Thomson in 1748, Akenside in 1771, 
Collins in 1756, Goldsmith in 1774, Gray 
in the same year, Garrick in 1779, Hume 
in 1776, Churchill in 1767. Cowper's work 
was practically finished—the ‘‘ Task’’ was 
already written, though not published till 
1785; Sheridan’s was also finished; Gib- 
bon’s, it is true, was only partly pub- 
lished, and Burke had still something to 
say; and far away in Scotland a country 
lad was singing as no Scot had ever sung 
before, but his song had not yet reached 
the southern ear. In sixteen years’ time 
the new school would have begun with 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey; 
Walter Scott would be feeling his way 
with translations; Shelley and Byron 
would be boys at school; Keats, Carlyle, 
and Keble would be already born in the 
world. 

Let us not concern ourselves in this 
place about literature and its history. 
Those who want to consider Johnson’s 
place among English writers, and the 
characteristics of his style, may sit down 
and read Mr. Leslie Stephen's little book 
about him. Let us talk of smaller things; 
let us have a causerie ; it shall be concern- 
ing the man and his friends, their ways 
and their times. As for the latter, the 
eighteenth century seems hundreds of 
years ago, so different are its ways com- 
pared with our ways, and its thoughts 
compared with ours. Between us lies the 
French Revolution, with—the most won- 
derful event in all history—the transfer- 
ence of power tothe people. In Johnson's 
times the people were still only the Mob; 
a grub, wriggling, formless, without legs 
or wings, apparently without understand- 
ing, possessed of the simple appetites and 
elementary passions, certainly greedy and 
voracious, supposed by some to be dan- 
gerous, but hitherto dangerous only 
when, as in the Gordon riots, it could be 
got to act with one mind. To most men 
who discussed the subject the Mob was 
not dangerous, because it was too stupid, 
too ignorant, too apathetic, too brutish, 
to act in concert, What is it now ? 

It is like a dream to read of the things 
which happened and the things which 
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were said and thought in those vears, be- 
cause they are so far off, and now so im- 
possible. And yet every man over fifty 
years of age may very well have talked 
with men who remembered these things, 
with men who may have stood in the Ab- 
bey and seen the coflin of the great schol- 
ar carried through the west gates. Why, 
| myself have talked with one who was a 
drummer-boy to La Rochejaquelin, and 
| have known men who fought with 
Nelson at Copenhagen and Trafalgar, and 
| have actually gazed upon one who was 
once a page to Marie Antoinette—he was 
too far gone in senile decay for speech— 
but I have never had the good fortune to 
meet with any who had talked with John- 
son or seen any of his friends. Stay: 
once, in a country inn, an aged man told 
me at great length, and with an infinity 
of windings, turns, harkings back, and 
episodes, a story. He was once, a long 
time ago, he said, a child, and in the days 
of his childhood there was once, he re- 
membered, some kind of féte or rejoicing 
at which he was present. A gentleman 
who was there took him into his arms 
and kissed him. ‘‘My dear,” said the 
gentleman, kindly, ‘* you will now be able 
to tell your children that you have been 
kissed by the great Boswell.” ‘* Pray, 
Mr. Boswell,” said a lady (and I do think 
it was a most cruel thing to say)—*‘ pray, 
Mr. Boswell, why are you great?” <A 
story like this seems to give one a kind of 
connection, not granted to all the world, 
with the last century, because Boswell 
died in the year 1795. 

In the year 1784, while Johnson was 
slowly and painfully breathing his last, a 
good many things, now curious and in- 
teresting to read of, are recorded to have 
happened. Thus, on July 7th of that 
year, William Bishopp, town crier (they 
spelled it ‘‘eryer’’) of the city, ‘‘ attended 
by proper officers ’’—one can plainly see 
two beadles with wigs, gold-headed sticks, 
and long coats, and perhaps an officer in 
green and gold from the Lord Mayor's 
household-—went to the Royal Exchange, 
and there by order read two royal procla- 
mations. The first of these announced 
that a treaty of peace had been signed at 
Paris between Great Britain, France, and 
the United States of America. No doubt, 
after the history of the past ten years, 
any peace was welcome. The next proc- 
lamation called upon all the King’s loyal 
subjects and citizens of London to observe 












29th. That day was doubtless held 
closed shops, ringing of church bells 
services. After church the ’Prent 
most certainly made holiday. Sines 
agreed among all nations thata Te D, 
must be sung for a victory, someth 
ought to be sung or said for defeat 
shame, if only to thank Heaven that t 
thing is no worse, and to pray for stat: 
men with more wisdom. Perhaps ther 
were in the city churches some clergy 
men who explained why we ought io 
thank Heaven at all times, even for woo 
en-headed ministers and an obstin:t 
King who had forced rebellion upon the 
American colonists, and embroiled thi 
country at the same time with France 
Spain, and Holland ; for generals w) 
had made British armies lay down thei 
arms; and for the judicial blindness 
which had fallen upon some of the best 
and wisest in the land—even upon San 
uel Johnson. To my own mind, speaking 
as a plain Englishman, no misfortui 
that ever befell this nation approaches in 
magnitude our great misfortune in losing 
America. It will be amended and re 
paired some day: on that day—stil], I fear 
in the distant future—when there shal] bh: 
set up for all time to come a great confed 
eration of all English-speaking nations, 
when England and Scotland, the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and the Isles, will form one nation, as Ene 
land and Scotland, or Hlinois and Cali 
fornia, form one nation. This confedera- 
tion once formed, it seems as if it would 
matter nothing at all what was done out 
side. I wonder if that dream came to any 
of the sober citizens who heard that proc 
lamation, and went to church on thanks 
giving day to offer the sacrifice of praise 
and gratitude for shame and defeat? It 
is very well known that Johnson would 
hear of nothing but war and revenge. ‘‘] 
am willing to love all mankind except an 
American,” he cried in 1778. *‘ Rascals! 
robbers! pirates! I would burn and de 
stroy them!” Quoth Miss Seward, who 
was present, ‘‘ Sir, this is an instance that 
we are always most violent against those 
whom we have injured.” 

Again, in this year, they worked off 
very nearly a hundred convicts upon the 
shameful gallows-tree. On June 15th 
there was a grand field-day, when fifteen 
were hanged together before an enormous 
concourse of people. Twelve of them 
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vere burglars; two had committed street 
vobberies: one had obtained another man’s 
nay under false pretences. The mind of 
the city must have been greatly comfort- 
ed that day with the assurance that there 
vere now fifteen burglars and thieves less 
in London. Those who were respited 
ifter the capital sentence were transport- 
ed aeross the seas, and as the late unnat- 
iral conduct of the colonists now made 
Virginia no longer possible, they were 
sent to the Cape Coast. 

As regards the literature and art of 
this year, the last of Johnson's life, the 
only books thought worthy of mention 
are three books of travels, viz.. Cook's 
Voyages, Coxe’s Travels ir, Poland and 
Russia, and Swinburne’s Travels in the 
Two Sicilies. The Poet Laureate, to be 
sure, produced two or three immortal 
odes. That for the new year contains the 
following remarkable prophecy, the ful- 
tilment of which we still awaitevith anx- 
ious hope: 

“Two Britons through th’ admiring world 
Shall wing their way with sails unfurled; 
Each from the other kindred state 
Avert by turns the bolts of fate ; 

And acts of mutual amity endear 

The Tyre and Carthage of a wider sphere.” 
The Royal Academy was held as usual— 
how many of us remember that Johnson 
was its first Professor of Ancient Litera- 
ture ?—and a Handel commemoration was 
celebrated in Westminster Abbey and the 
Pantheon, which produced the sum of 
£12,000. 

There is no man who has ever lived 
whose life and opinions are so thoroughly 
well known as Johnson’s. We seem to 
know exactly what he would think and 
what he would say at any given juncture. 
There was such a vein of prejudice and 
obstinacy in him that one feels certain he 
would always think substantially in the 
same way. Everybody, too, thinks he 
knows Johnson. Macaulay has written 
about him in a spirit horribly unjust to 
Bozzy ; Carlyle has written about him ; his 
life was written by Hawkins as well as by 
Boswell; Mrs. Piozzi published anecdotes 
of him; quantities of his letters have been 
published. This being so, it may naturally 
be supposed that there is nothing new to 
say about him. Let me, however, correct 
one false impression concerning him by 
reference to facts. I want, in fact, to de- 
stroy the common belief that Johnson for 
many years had to fight with the direst 
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poverty. For five-and-twenty years, 7. e., 
between the years 1737 and 1761, Johnson 
lived mainly by his pen, but not quite. 
His patrimony, it is true, was but £20 in 
all, but his wife brought him the respect- 
able sum of £800, which at five per cent. 
would produce £40 a year. Now ata 
time when, as is illustrated by the history 
of Johnson’s friend the painter from Ire- 
land, it was possible for a man to live, 
present a respectable appearance, and en- 
joy something of society for £30 a year, 
the addition of £40 a year to one’s earnings 
could hardly be thought inconsiderable. 
Certainly its purchasing power in the 
year 1740 would be equivalent to that of 
£100 a year at the present day. Johnson 
himself tells us how cheaply it was possi- 
ble to dine. He had beef and bread for 
sevenpence, and gave the waiter a penny. 
The other frequenters of the Pine-Apple, 
New Street, had wine as well, and so their 
dinner cost them a shilling. Remember, 
however, that these days of leanness were 
those of his first journey to town, when he 
was looking about him. When his wife 
joined him they took good lodgings, were 
always well housed,and we hear no more 
of eightpenny dinners. Breakfast on bread 
and milk might be had for a penny. 

It was toward the close of 1737 that he 
settled in town. In 1738 he brought out 
his satire, ‘‘ London,” for which he received 
ten guineas. He got steady employment 
on the Gentleman's Magazine from the 
beginning, and appears to have received 
for the first eight months of his work the 
sum of £49 7s., which is at the rate of £65 
a year. His income, therefore, in his very 
first year of literary work amounted in all 
to a hundred guineas. I maintain that 
for the year 1738 this was a very respect- 
able income for a beginner in any profes- 
sion, and quite enough for a couple who 
had no children, no pretension of rank or 
style, and no more expensive establish- 
ment than a lodging of two rooms. More- 
over, it does not appear that he ever did 
worse than this, but, on the other hand, 
did better and better every year. Johnson 
was certainly a hack, but he was not a 
starveling hack; he stepped at once above 
the level of the Grub Street poet. Why, 
only a year or two later we find him tak- 
ing upon his own shoulders a debt of £12 
due by his mother, and promising that it 
should be paid in two months. Is there 
ever a starveling young hack in modern 
Grub Street able to pay off a debt of £12— 
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that is to say, something like £40 of our 
money—in two months? As for his walk- 
ing about the streets all night with Sav- 
age because they had no lodgings, that 
seems a ridiculous after-thought, because 
at least he had his wife’s lodgings. It 
may certainly have been at the time when 
Mrs. Johnson was living at Hampstead, 
but so sensible a man as Johnson would 
have reflected that it is less fatiguing to 
walk four miles up the Tottenham Court 
Road, and so to bed, than to walk for the 
whole night round and round St. James’s 
Square. 

As regards the value of money at the 
time, a curious illustration is afforded by 
the history of what Bennet Langton’s un- 
cle, Peregrine Langton, achieved on £200 
a year, which was his whole fortune. He 
lived in a house in Lincolnshire for which 
he paid a rent of £28 a year; there were 
attached to it two or three fields, which 
were a loss rather than a gain to him; his 
household consisted of his sister (who paid 
him £18 for her board), himself, two men- 
servants, and two maids. He kept as good 
a table as any plain country gentleman, 
with three or four dishes every day for 
dinner, he gave away the tenth of his in- 
come for charity, he saved some of his 
money, and he kept three horses in his 
stables. It is remarked, in part explana- 
tion of so much being got out of so little, 
that he was extremely careful to pay ready 
money for everything, and looked person- 
ally into his daily expenditure. Those 
two men-servants and maids, we may be 
sure, were not suffered to devour and to 
waste. Deducting the rent and tithe for 
charity, this good man had only £170 a 
year for everything, including three 
horses —about £3 5s. 44d. a week, or less 
than ten shillings a day, for food, wine, 
dress, wages, and the daily small expenses 
of a household. Washing, baking, brew- 
ing, clothes, gardening, carpenter and 
house work generally, would all be done 
at home. The fields would supply hay 
for the horses; there would be cows for 
butter, milk, and cheese, pigs, fowls, tur- 
keys, pigeons, geese, and ducks; but, all 
deductions made, how could the wages and 
the keep of these four servants be found, 
with the three or four dishes for the din- 
ner, and the wine to set before company 
—no doubt home-made wines were used 
when there was none—out of £170 a 
year? Johnson, therefore, though he was 
never rich, could not have felt any real 











































pinch of poverty; he never made a |x; 
income by literature, but enough to e; 
ble him to gratify any reasonable wis} 

The much-abused * booksellers” of | 
day have, I think, had seant justice do 
them, when we consider the wrete)jod 
stuff they published and paid for. © 
thing is greatly to their credit: they 
ways did pay everybody whose work the 
produced, even if they paid him litt), 
There are publishers at the present day 
who do not obey that golden rule. Go), 
smith is said to have made in one year 
much as £1800. Johnson bargained f 
£1575 for his Dictionary ; he did in reality 
get more, but he had to pay his assistants 
and the work was spread over seven years 
During that period he brought out his 
Irene, and published the ‘*‘ Vanity of Hu 
man Wishes” and the Rambler. For tl 
poem he received fifteen guineas; I d 
not know what he received for the Rai: 
bler. Asefor his Irene, it ran for thirteen 
nights. The author had the third, the 
sixth, and the ninth nights, producing in 
all £195 17s.; he also got £100 with th. 
manuscript, so that his thirteen nights 
run gave him close upon £300. At the 
present day, if he received five guineas a 
night, he would only get sixty-five gui 
neas in all. Buta play which now runs 
for thirteen nights only is a wretched 
failure. For the Lives of the Poets \x« 
himself asked two hundred guineas, which 
was probably much less than he might 
have asked and obtained. Dyer, for in 
stance, received £200 for his revision o! 
Plutarch; and Hawkesworth is said by 
Hawkins, but one cannot possibly be 
lieve it, to have received £6000 for his ac- 
count of the South-sea Discoveries. Jolin 
son had worked so long at low prices that 
he knew not his true value. 

Of course Johnson was far above the 
level of the Grub Street hack. That is 
true as regards his method, his style, and 
the consideration with which he was re 
garded from the beginning. But yet he 
was a bookseller’s hack nearly all his 
life, in the sense that he lived by finding 
out subjects which the public may be 
supposed to liké, and writing on those 
subjects. The list of his writings is full 
of such things. It is hack-work pure and 
simple, undeniable hack-work, which, had 
it not been for necessity, would not have 
been written at all. A popular novelist, 
it may be generally observed, produces his 
books in a certain sandwich fashion: first, 
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« good book, showing art, study, and in- 
spiration ; then, a poor book, showing art 
without study and with no inspiration; 
then. another good book. In the one he 
s an artist, a Maker; in the other he is a 
hack. Johnson was nearly always the 
hack, who would have written few in- 
deed of his productions had there not 
been the little pile of George II. guineas 
at the end of the work. Here, for in- 
stance, is a list of writings for the year 
i741, when he should have been at his 
most anxious and ambitious time. He 
wrote in this year, all for the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine—I take it from Boswell’s 
list 

‘A Preface.” 

‘Essay on the Account of the Conduct 
of the Duchess of Marlborough.” 

‘An Account of the Life of Peter Bur- 
man.” 

The Life of Sydenham.” 

‘Proposals for Printing a Catalogue of 
the Library of the Earl of Oxford.” 

‘‘Abridgment entitled Foreign His- 
tory.” 

‘*Essay on the Description of China 
from the French of Du Halde.” 

There is hardly anything in the whole 
list, whether of this or following years, 
which we can suppose that he would have 
done from free choice. Lives of men in 
whom he was either not interested or not 
especially qualified to write, translations 
from the French, reviews of books, dedi- 
cations, introductions, and prefaces: per- 
haps the only contributions to literature 
which appear to have been spontaneous 
were the Rambler, the Idler, Rasselas, 
‘London,” the ‘‘ Vanity of Human Wish- 
es’ and Irene. As for the Dictionary, the 
editions of Shakespeare, and the Lives of 
the Poets, most assuredly not one of them 
would have been produced had not John- 
son been compelled to prepare them. It 
seems to me, then, returning to the ques- 
tion of payment, that, considering the 
nature of the work done by Johnson—I 
mean that it was purety pot-boiling work 

he was paid very weil. We must also 
consider the time at which he wrote, and 
the money made in other professions. In 
the first half of the eighteenth century 
the country was poor; the great develop- 
ment of English trade was only begin- 
ning; no one was highly paid; the gen- 
eral standard of living, except for people 
of rank and wealth, was very simple. All 
government places were bestowed by in- 
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terest and favor; some of them were 
bought and sold; the best of them were 
sinecures. As for the Church, its reve 
nues were wasted among pluralists—any 
man might be a pluralist who was a Mas- 
ter of Arts. A man who entered the 
Church without family interest or con 
nection would very possibly spend the 
whole of his days in the abject poverty 
of a country curacy. If he became a 
school-master, which no one would do un 
less compelled by poverty, he would have 
to become an usher, and live with the boys 
day and night, unless one could succeed 
with a ‘private school, which Johnson 
made a feeble and unsuccessful attempt 
todo. As for medicine, there was as lit- 
tle opening then as now. The way to ac- 
quire a clientéle was first to take a po- 
litical side—it mattered little which—to 
frequent the coffee-houses of your own 
party, to be seen daily, to learn and prac- 
tise every obsequious and crawling art 
which dishonors a man, and so, by slow 
degrees, to attract and secure patrons. 
Then, to be sure, as now. if a man suc- 
ceeded, he was enabled to make a very 
large income. Meade, for instance, used 
to clear £7000 a year by his profession. 
This, which is equivalent to a very much 
larger sum in our money, seems better 
than any living London physician is able 
to do. As a surgeon—but the history of 
Roderick Random teaches us how a young 
surgeon might fare. In his attempt to 
get private practice the young medical 
man had to face three rivals, who together 
were too much for him. These were 
the apothecary, the herbalist, and the 
quack, 

If the Church, the school, and medicine 
presented no opening for a poor lad of 
parts, what remained? The law?— But 
the bar was as hopeless to one who had 
neither money nor friends as medicine. 
The lower branch of the profession ?—I 
wish some one would throw light upon 
the kind of men who thus became attor- 
neys, the cost of entering the profession, 
and the road to success. There are a 
good many attorneys in English literature 
toward the end of the eighteenth century, 
and they are not represented as a delight- 
ful body of men, but rather the reverse. 
The army ?—But commissions and promo- 
tions in that most corrupt and venal of 
periods were entirely matters of favorit- 
ism and purchase. The navy?— You might 
remain for forty years a midshipman, 
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without interest. The colonies ?— Emi- 
gration from England to America in the 
fifty years preceding the revolt of the col- 
onies seems to have stopped almost alto 
gether. Trade ?—The city of London was 
the closest corporation in the world; no 
place where the young beginner would 
find it more difficult to start.  Art?— 
There was always some chance, even in 
the dullest time, for a portrait - painter, 
but outside the ‘‘ family piece,” English 
patronage does not seem to have offered 
brilliant prospects to English painters. 
Acting ?— The actor might succeed or he 
might not. If he did, he was not paid 
highly; if he did not, he starved. In ei- 
ther case his profession was regarded as 
hopelessly low, undignified, and unwor- 
thy. . Johnson himself would never suf- 
fer Garrick to be made a member of the 
Literary Club. Tam convinced that John- 
son, with no family connections at all to 
help him, no degree, and no money, did, 
in adopting the profession of literature, 
better for himself than if he had taken or- 
ders, gone to the bar, become a physician, 
or remained a school-master. He was a 
bookseller’s hack. But he was an honest 
workman, who retained his self-respect, 
and never advocated for money a cause 
which he did not approve. 

Of his friends much has been written. 
He was a man who could not live with- 
out his friends. Love and sympathy 
were as necessary to this rough and rug- 
ged man as to any sentimental girl. But 
he gave far more than he received. He 
had friends of every degree, from the 
courtly Beauclerk, the scholarly Langton, 
Reynolds the painter, Thrale the brewer, 
down to Levett the quack doctor, and 
Frank Barber the negro. Nay, he had 
friends among the very unfortunates of 
the town, whose lives he rebuked, and 
whom he exhorted to turn from their ways 
while he relieved their wants from his 
ever open purse. He was always giving. 
Ifa man wanted advice, instruction, con- 
solation, or money, he went to Johnson 
for it, and never came empty away. The 
eighteenth century is full of contrasts. 
There is nothing in it more wonderful than 
its inexhaustible benevolence side by side 
with its cruelties and brutalities. Pillory, 
stocks, the cruel lash, the hopeless debtor’s 
prison, justice with tiger claws, the com- 
prehensive gallows, and apparently un- 
conscious of these things, ignorant that 
they need not be, Johnson, his great heart 
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full of tender pity and sympathy, giy 
with both hands. 

It is conventional to represent the ei}, 
teenth century as a time of leisure a), 
quiet happiness; when a poet writes aly 
this time he tries to breathe into his vy: 
an atmosphere of peace; he does his by 
to throw into the poem a calm of the sou 
Then people applaud the poet for eatchiny 
so wonderfully the very spirit of the tin. 
Well, I cannot, for my own part, find an 
where in England, during the last century. 
anything at all to justify this belief in the 
universal leisure. The eighteenth cent. 
ry was a desperately turbulent, dang: 
ous, hard-working, poorly paid time; 
was torn by continual contests and struy 
gles, by party faction, and by civil wars 
it began with a-long war, and it ended 
withalong war. England had three ci 
il wars: two at home and one in her colo 
nies. The press-gang was busy in ever, 
port; the recruiting sergeant in ever) 
country town; the floggings, by which 
discipline was maintained, seem almost 
incredible; the iniquities of the govern 
ment—not on this or that side, but on bot! 
sides—the jobbing, buying of places, sin 
cures, pluralities, nepotism, simony, as we 
read them now, appear simply intolerable 
If there was no rest or peace without, 
there was little within. Religious men 
who were affected by a weakness of faith 
simply tortured their lives. Johnson, al 
ways praying and meditating, dreaded 
death with a constant fear which poi- 
soned at least twenty years of his life. 
Cowper, after a life spent in religious 
exercises, died in ‘‘ despair unutterable.” 
No peace or quiet anywhere, save, per 
haps, in some quiet cathedral close, where 
the canons, keeping aloof from contro 
versy, dozed away their harmless lives as 
still they do; or outside the little country 
towns, where, to quiet women and retired 
men, the seasons passed then, as they may 
still pass, unvexed by questions, doubt, or 
thought of danger or of change. But as 
regards the life of action, the life among 
one's fellows, the only life worth having, 
the life of London, it must have been fill 
ed and perpetually troubled by the pain 
of witnessing continual injustice and need 
less suffering, the stupid engagements in 
war after war, with no end and no settle- 
ment, and the noisy struggle of opposing 
opinions, in which every man must play 
his part. But leisure, peace, and quiet 
—these things I cannot find. 
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N one of the lovely green valleys of 

Switzerland, in the neighborhood of 
the village of Grindelwald, lived a maiden 
named Lena Walbach. She was much 
superior to the ordinary peasantry in po- 
sition: her father owned a small piece of 
cround and about fifty sheep, as well as 
nd veral cows and a horse. Lena lived 

ith her father and mother and little 
brother in a picturesque chalet. She 
iad attended the village school at Grin 
delwald until sixteen years of age, when 
her parents deemed that she had all the 
book-learning necessary fora ‘* Miidchen,” 
and that she must devote herself to the 
affairs of the house. This she had done 
now for four years, though not to such 
an extent as to prevent her joining in all 
the amusements of her young companions 
and the festivities of the neighborhood. 
She was equally ready to work or to play. 
Into everything which she attempted she 
threw the whole warmth of her ardent, 
sympathetic nature. She was, as might be 
supposed, the pride of her parents’ hearts, 
who did not believe there was a better or 
a prettier girl to be found in all Switzer- 
land. Pretty she certainly was, with her 
black hair, which she wore in broad braids 
down her back, joined together by a silver 
arrow; her dark blue eyes veiled by long 
black lashes; her features almost classical 
in their outline; and a brilliant color in 
her cheeks, betokening the splendid phys 
ical health which she possessed. 

Not far from the Walbach domicile 
lived Lena’s most intimate and faithful 
friend, Gretchen Hirschfeld. Gretchen’s 
father was not so blessed with worldly 
goods as Franz Walbach, but that was a 
circumstance never dwelt upon for a mo- 
ment by the generous Lena, who, full of 
affection for the companion of her school- 
days as well as of her maturer years, had 
scarcely a thought in her mind or a feel- 
ing in her heart which she concealed 
from Gretchen. 

There was another schoolmate living 
in the neighborhood, for whom Lena en- 
tertained sentiments of a somewhat mix: 
ed nature. This was Max Ritter, a young 
man who lived with his widowed mother 
in a modest dwelling on the road be- 
tween Lauterbrunnen and Grindelwald, 
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and whose business was that of guide 
to the most celebrated and most difficult 
ascent of the surrounding mountains. 
There was not a more worthy young man 
in all the country round, nor one of finer 
physique, than Max. Accustomed from 
boyhood to accompany his father, who 
was also a guide, for a portion of the way 
at least, in his ascents of the mountains, 
exercise in the open air had given him 
a sinewy and muscular frame of great 
strength, as well as a beautifully shaped 
and perfectly developed figure. His face, 
which was not critically handsome, was 
yet extremely attractive from its frank, 
honest expression. Short brown curling 
locks clustered round a brow naturally of 
great whiteness, but which by means of 
exposure to the sun had, like the rest of 
his face, put on a somewhat darker hue. 
while his bright blue eyes beamed with an 
expression so captivating as to be well 
nigh irresistible. His nose and mouth, 
though not those of an Adonis, were by 
no means ill-shaped, and suited well the 
rest of his open, ingenuous countenance. 
The tout ensemble was such as was caleu 
lated to find favor in the eyes of many 
women, but whether one of those women 
was Lena she was herself scarcely able 
to decide. 

There never was a time since she could 
remember that Max had not been her de 
voted admirer, her faithful ‘‘ cavalier ser- 
vant.” When children together she was 
never allowed to carry her books to and 
from school, unless Max was kept at home 
by illness. The first fruits and nuts of 
the season, with specimens of the eggs of 
all the various birds of the country round, 
and the fairest and most fragrant flowers, 
were all laid at her feet as trophies of his 
prowess, and as proofs of the unalterable 
affection with which he regarded her. 
When no one else could procure the 
beautiful delicate Alpine flower, the Edel- 
weiss, Max knew where it was to be found, 
and thought no fatigue too great if he 
could obtain the coveted rarity for his be 
loved Lena. He even went so far upon 
one occasion as to capture and bring to 
her a young ‘‘Gemse,” or chamois goat, 
thinking to please her by bestowing upon 
her a pet of a different nature from any 
that she had ever before possessed ; but the 
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wild untamable creature proved so in- 
tractable that, after many unsuccessful 
attempts to establish friendly relations, 
Lena was glad to restore it to its native 
fastnesses and unapproachable crags. 

Franz Walbach and his wife beheld 
this youthful friendship without appre- 
hension, nor did they seek to place any 
barrier to the intimacy of the two chil- 
dren as they grew to man’s and woman's 
estate. They had a sincere respect for the 
widow Ritter, and knew how well she 
had brought up her only son, and what 
ample root her virtuous instructions had 
taken in the rich soil of her boy’s ardent, 
generous nature. They knew what a faith- 
ful son he had been to her, and that since 
the death of his father, which had oc- 
curred some years before, he had assisted 
her in the support of herself and his two 
little sisters. 

Lena’s parents knew that a good son 
would be likely to make a good husband, 
and although they thought their darling 
daughter might have looked higher in a 
worldly point of view, they felt perfectly 
satisfied that if Lena’s affections centred 
themselves upon Max, no obstacle should 
be placed to their union. 

But did she love Max with that fervor 
which would lead her to prefer him to 
all the world? She could scarcely have 
given a reply to that question ‘herself. 
There were times when she thought that 
she did; but then there were other times 
when she was by no means certain. It 
was now three years since he had first 
asked her to be his wife—when she had 
reached the age of seventeen, and he had 
realized that she was growing into wo- 
manhood—and yet she had never given 
him a positive answer. She had never 
said ‘‘ Yes”; but, on the other hand, she 
had never distinctly and emphatically 
said ‘‘No,” and that fact afforded him 
some encouragement. She had felt some- 
times inclined to make use of the latter 
monosyllable, in answer to his appeals 
that she would engage herself to him, 
and to tell him that he was wasting time 
in courting her, and he would better look 
elsewhere for a wife, but whenever she 
approached the subject with the severity 
and determination necessary to give him 
so decided a dismissal, her heart failed her 
when she saw the misery depicted upon 
his countenance at her first intimation of 
what she was about to say. In truth, she 
was a little spoiled by his constant and 


unwavering tenderness, not sufficient|y 
so to permanently injure her characi{o) 
but enough to prevent her fully realizing 
the treasure she possessed in the entir: 
devotion of such a noble nature. ¢ 
had, moreover, a little spice of coqu: 
in her disposition, like many anot 
daughter of Eve, and she could not » 
the temptation of playing with him a: 
times, as a cat does with a mouse, lurine 
him on by some inviting smile or } 
approach to a caress, only to make him 
wretched by suddenly relapsing into an 
indifferent, chilling demeanor. 

This state of affairs had been yet fa, 
ther complicated a short time before |, 
the appearance of another actor upon thie 
scene. A young German, rejoicing in the 
somewhat high-sounding appellation of 
Rudolf Helfenstein, had come to Grinde| 
wald, and had opened a new hostelry un 
der the name of the ‘‘ White Bear.” The 
appearance of the stranger was in keep 
ing with his name, for it was of a roman 
tic character. Rather tall and dark, with 
flashing black eyes and a straight nose, 
he was not unlike the stage ideal of a dis 
guised prince, or an elegant bandit of the 
type of Fra Diavolo. He had received a 
fairly good education, and possessing « 
fluent tongue and a ready address, he was 
not slow in making the most of his natu 
ral advantages. He dressed well, more 
over, and, in view of all these attractions, 
was looked upon in his own line—that of 
hotel keeping —as decidedly a ‘‘ swell.” 
The White Bear was opened with a flour- 
ish of trumpets, and was soon decided 
to be the finest hotel in Grindelwald 
Helfenstein’s easy, pleasant manners 
made him popular with the travellers 
who flocked to that part of the country, 
and success appeared about to wait upon 
him in his new undertaking. 

It was not long before he met Lena and 
Gretchen at one of the gatherings of the 
young people of the vicinity. He had 
previously become acquainted with Max, 
having seen him when he had gone to the 
hotel to engage himself as guide to some 
of the tourists stopping there. 

Helfenstein was evidently greatly im 
pressed with Lena’s charms; and she, on 
her side, could not remain entirely in- 
sensible to the attractions of his manner 
and appearance. He took an opportunity 
of speaking to her in a low tone before 
they separated, asking permission to visit 
her, which was graciously accorded. Lena 
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told her parents upon her return home 
vhat she had done, and as they made no 
ybjection, Helfenstein was invited when he 
called to come again, and before many 
nonths gad elapsed he was an establish- 
| visitor in the Walbach household. 


What was Max doing all this time? It 
ist have been evident to him, as to ev- 
ryone else at all interested in the matter, 
that Helfenstein was a decided admirer of 
Lena’s, and that his advances were not 
disagreeable to her. She had never taken 
so much care of her personal appearance 
nor expended so much thought upon her 
dress as now. She welcomed Helfenstein 
th her sweetest smile, and was unusu- 
ally gay, arch, and sportive when he was 
present. All this Max could see, and it 
made his heart heavy within him. He 
tried in the goodness of his nature to 
make exeuses for Lena. He said to him- 
self it was very natural she should be 
pleased with the attentions of a handsome 
fellow like Helfenstein. Where was the 
virl whose vanity would not be gratified 
by his admiration? It was only, he kept 
repeating over and over, that she was flat- 
tered by his notice, and wished to be po- 
lite to one who was a stranger and recent- 
lycome among them; but then the thought 
would obtrude itself,and a cold chill would 
come over him whenever it did so, that 
something more might grow out of this 
transient feeling, and she might learn to 
love him. ‘The horror of the idea seemed 
too great to be borne. He would rush 
away, scarcely knowing what he was 
doing, and endeavor to find distraction 
in some wild ride or some perilous ex 
cursion among the mountains—anything 
was better than that dreadful suspi- 
cion. He sometimes thought he would 
go away; he would settle in some other 
part of the country and try to forget 
Lena. Perhaps in time peace might come 
to him, and there might be, even yet—al- 
though he could not believe it—some hap- 
piness in store for him; but just as he 
would come to this decision a kind smile 
or a friendly word from her would divert 
him from his purpose and scatter his res- 
olutions to the winds. 

Gretchen, who took note of all this, and 
suspected the misery of Max, although 
she could not read the workings of his 
mind, felt that she must remonstrate with 
Lena, and gathering up all her courage, 
Vou. LXXXII.—No. 492.—87 
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said to her one day: ‘* Lena,how can you 
torment Max as you do? Such a good 
fellow as he is, and so devoted to you. I 
could not find it in my heart to treat a 
dog so, much less a young man who loved 
me as he loves you.” 

‘Torment Max!” replied Lena, opening 
her eyes with well-counterfeited astonish 
ment. ‘‘ How can you think I would treat 
in that manner any one for whom I have 
such a regard as I have for Max?” 

‘* Well, whether you are aware of it or 
not,” bluntly pursued Gretchen, *‘‘ that is 
what you are doing, and I cannot bear to 
see it. Ihave kept still till I cannot con 
tain myself any longer. When you en- 
courage Mr. Helfenstein as you do, it is 
just torture to Max; and it is not like 
you,” she said, assuming a softer tone and 
making up to Lena in a caressing man- 
ner, and putting her face tenderly against 
hers, as though by endearments to express 
her regret at having to speak to her any 
way but lovingly. 

Lena colored and drew herself away, as 
if hesitating whether to be offended or 
not, but ended by entreating Gretchen to 
say no more to her on the subject. 

The reproof had, however, set her to 
thinking; and whether it was that it had 
made so great an impression upon her as 
to induce her to alter her conduct, or 
whether, as she saw more of Helfenstein, 
she could better gauge his character, and 
saw his inferiority to Max, she could hard- 
ly have told herself, but from that day, 
if she was not kinder to the latter, she 
was certainly much less complaisant in 
her behavior to the former. Still, she did 
not feel satisfied with herself. She had 
yielded in some degree to the promptings 
of conscience, but she was not yet pre- 
pared to do what she suspected was the 
right thing. All within her was in a 
whirl, and a demon of unrest seemed to 
possess her. She gladly weleomed any 
diversion or any adventure that promised 
to take her out of herself. 

One evening at a reunion of all her 
young friends at the house of a neighbor, 
Max, who had been absent for several days 
acting as guide to some Englishmen in 
the ascent of the Jungfrau, was recount- 
ing their adventures, when Lena abruptly 
exclaimed : 

‘*How exciting that must be! How I 
should like to try it! Why can’t we make 
upa party, Max, and climb the Jungfrau?” 

“Climb the Jungfrau!” repeated Max, 
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as if doubting the evidence of his senses. 
‘* What on earth, Lena, could put such an 
idea into your head ¢” 

‘* Whatever put it there is of little con- 
sequence,” laughingly replied Lena; ‘* but 
one thing is certain, it has come to stay. 
I want to climb the Jungfrau, and I think 
there are others who will bear me com- 
pany. You areasplendid climber, Clara,” 
she said, turning to one of her friends, 
named Clara Knabel; *‘ wouldn't you like 
to try it; and you, Marie; and you. Frieda?”’ 
addressing several others. ‘‘And you, 
Mr. Helfenstein, would like to be of the 
party, would you not?” 

It was Helfenstein’s cue at present to 
do everything to propitiate her, as he was 
uneasy at the change he had remarked in 
her behavior toward him; and besides that, 
the idea of the ascent of a high mountain 
rather pleased him,so he answered, prom pt- 
ly, and in his most gallant manner: ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly. I should be most happy to make 
the excursion in such company.”’ 

‘** Ernest, would you not like to go too; 
and you, Fritz?” continued Lena, address- 
ing Ernest Lauber and Fritz Heise, two of 
the young men living near by, whom she 
had known from childhood. 

They both replied that if they could 
spare the time from their work they would 
very willingly join the party. 

** Now, Max, you cannot refuse,” she 
persisted. ‘ You see how many of us are 
ready to go.” 

‘* But, Lena,” urged Max, “ you don’t 
know what you ask. No woman has ever 
gone up the Jungfrau.” 

‘If no woman has ever done it yet, 
that is another reason why I wish to show 
that we can do it,” gayly rejoined Lena. 

‘You have no idea, though, of the fa- 
tigue,” he continued. ‘‘It tires out strong 
men who are unaccustomed to climbing.” 

‘** But you forget, Max,” she urged, *‘ that 
we are not unaccustomed to climbing. 
We have been often to the glaciers of the 
Grindelwald, and there is not one of us 
who has not been up the Wengern Alp. 
You will not object any longer, will you, 
when you know that I want it so much?” 

This last was uttered in a lower tone, 
and with such an air of mingled archness 
and tenderness that it proved quite irre- 
sistible to poor Max, who had only strength 
enough left to contend that instead of the 
Jungfrau the ascent should be made of 
the Finsteraarhorn. That was, he said, 
higher than the Jungfrau, but not so diffi- 
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cult toclimb, and if Lena desired the «| 
of reaching the summit of the hig] 
mountain, that was the best suited to 
purpose. 

To this change Lena finally, asse: 
and it was decided that some day in 
following week should be selected 
starting upon their excursion, provi 
the consent of the girls’ parents could 
obtained. 

Franz Walbach and his wife did 
regard the project with approval; but t] 
were won over, as Max had been, by | 
na’s wiles to giving her the necess 
permission, after hearing that the pai 
would be provided with an ample numly 
of guides. 

The parents of some of the other gi 
refused point-blank, so that there y 
left finally only five—Lena, Gretel 
Clara Knabel, Helfenstein, and Ernest 
Lauber (Heise not being able to get awa 
—besides Max and three additional guides 
to constitute the company. 

Max had engaged three of the best 
guides that were to be found, Johan: 
Miiller, Ulrich Stamm, and Carl Bender 
who were as well, or nearly as well, ac 
quainted with the high mountains of thx 
Bernese Oberland as he was, which was 
saying a great deal, since he was most 
complished in his line of business. 

Max said that he thought it would b« 
better to make the ascent by way of tli 
Aeggischhorn, to which the other guides 
agreed, and the following Tuesday, tlie 
5th of August, was fixed upon as the time 
for starting. 


IL. 

On the appointed day, all their prepara 
tions having been completed, they set out 
early in the morning for Viesch, which 
they reached in time to ascend the Aeg 
gischhorn as far as the Hotel Jungfrau 
the same afternoon. All the girls wer 
provided with mountain dresses, and long 
poles, or batons, with sharp-pointed ends, 
and the men with poles terminating in 
spiked axes, the axe side for cutting steps 
in the ice, and the spikes for securing a 
firm hold. 

As they clintbed up on their way to th: 
Hotel Jungfrau, the girls were in raptures 
at the wonders spread out before their as 
tonished gaze. They had a fine view o! 
the Marjellen See, lying in solitary beau 
ty among the mountains, bounded on one 
side by a vertical wall of ice sixty feet in 
height, a portion of the great Aletsch Gla- 
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er. The quiet depths of the lake, un- 
sturbed from any other cause, were from 
me to time stirred by the fall of large 
eces of ice from the glacier overhead. 
rhe Jungfrau rose before them, its splen- 
yy undimmed by any cloud or mist, and 

, near that it seemed as if they might 
easily attempt its ascent instead of that of 

Finsteraarhorn, but Lena knew that 

would be of no use to propose it, as 

Max evidently considered the attempt so 
dangerous 

They remained at the Hotel Jungfrau 
intil the following afternoon, when they 
set out immediately after their mid-day 
meal for the place where they were to 

iss the night. This was a grotto form- 
ed by elefts in the mountains, and was 
called the Cave of the Faulberg. During 
the morning they had sent up some por- 

s from the hotel with a supply of hay, 

irve basket of wood for their fire, sev- 
eral blankets, and some provisions, to be 
placed in the cave in readiness for their 
arrival. 

Max carried a ladder, together with a 
narrow plank, to be used in crossing the 
crevasses of the glacier which they must 
traverse before reaching the base of the 
Finsteraarhorn, and the other guides car- 
ried ropes. Each one had with him some 
whiskey in ease it should be required. 

As they were on their upward way they 
only once caught a glimpse of the top- 
most peak of the Finsteraarhorn. Beside 

rose the Rothhorn, and at a little dis- 
tance the Oberaarhorn. Over on the op- 
posite side they beheld the snowy sum- 
mits of the Weisshorn, and to the left of 
this the mighty Matterhorn. 

The whole party except the guides, to 
whom the sight was no novel one, burst 
out into exclamations of wonder, awe, and 
admiration. 

Soon, however, the top of the giant 
mountain that they were about to ascend 
was again veiled in clouds, and they con- 
tinued on their way, which led by the 
border of the Marjellen See and across 
the Aletsch Glacier. 

Here they began to come to crevasses 
in the ice, some of which were narrow 
enough to spring over, but others were 
so wide that it was necessary for Max to 
lay over them the ladder he had brought 
and the narrow plank on top of it. In 
this way the men crossed easily, and the 
girls with a little assistance managed to 
get over in safety. 
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After leaving the glacier they had two 
or three hours of pretty hard climbing, 
when they reached the Faulberg grotto 
about sunset. If the girls were greatly 
fatigued, they were too proud to show it, 
and insisted upon going out to view the 
sunset while the fire was being made and 
the supper cooked by Max and the other 
guides. 

In spite of their enthusiasm for the 
beauties of nature, they were glad enough 
to be seated a little later around a cheer- 
ful fire, enjoying the hot coffee and smok- 
ing dish of meat and potatoes prepared 
for supper. 

They sat awhile after the meal was 
over in the pleasant warmth of the fire, 
which cast a ruddy glow around the rocky 
chamber, discussing their plans for the 
next day’s work, and comparing notes as 
to their impressions of what they had al- 
ready seen; then they prepared for the 
few hours of slumber which were to be 
granted to them. 

The hay which had been sent up that 
morning was spread upon the hard floor 
of the cave, Max taking care to see that it 
was thickly laid at the farthest end, which 
had been appropriated to the girls for 
their resting-place. 

They lay down just as they were, in 
their mountain dresses, and were soon en- 
joying the sound sleep which exercise in 
the open air, when not too excessive, 
brings to all, but particularly to the 
young. 

They were roused at three o'clock by 
Max, who told them that the coffee was 
ready and they must get up, as they ought 
to be starting by four o'clock. They 
jumped up briskly, and after a hasty toilet 
announced themselves prepared to take 
their coffee. 

At four o'clock they were off. It was 
a clear starlight night, but soon a faint 
gray shade in the sky heralded the ap- 
proach of daylight. They descended a 
steep slope to the Viescher Glacier, along 
which they walked for some time. As 
they looked toward the east they caught 
the first rosy glow on the horizon which 
betokened the rising of the sun. Here 
they stopped to rest awhile, and enjoy the 
magnificent spectacle afforded to their 
astonished gaze. Never had the beautiful 
Pheebus Apollo, guiding the fiery horses 
in his gilded chariot, appeared to more 
admiring spectators than on this occasion. 
They watched the faint color as it deepen- 
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ed and deepened, until the whole east was 
one mass of crimson effulgence, and then, 
as slowly and majestically the glorious 
orb came up above the horizon, the girls 
clapped their hands in their delight. Ina 
few moments the topmost peaks of the 
mountains around them caught the shin- 
ing rays, and their summits were bathed 
in the brilliant light. The snow and ice 
in which they were encased glistened and 
sparkled like a sea of diamonds emitting 
prismatic colors, till the eye was fairly 
pained by the dazzling vision. The lower 
mountains, which, not being ‘‘snow- 
capped peaks,” had presented hitherto a 
dull gray uniformity of aspect, now 
caught the advancing rays, and were in 
an instant transfigured by the touch. The 
whole universe seemed to glow, and, as it 
were, to melt away into an ocean of gold- 
en color. 

Entranced and wellnigh bewildered by 
all this splendor, the girls sat silent, hav- 
ing exhausted their repertory of expres- 
sions of admiration, but their guides tell- 
ing them they must not wait any longer, 
they stopped only a few moments more to 
partake of some refreshment, and again 
took up their march. After leaving the 
Viescher Glacier they came to a plain or 
valley, which they crossed, and between 
seven and eight o'clock reached the base 
of the Finsteraarhorn. 

The ascent, which now began in earnest, 
was at first over solid rock, but after a 
while they came to snow, which was frozen 
so hard, and the path so steep, that steps 
had to be cut in it. The axes of the four 
guides were brought into requisition. 
They worked with a will, but the ascent, 
which before had been comparatively 
easy, now became laborious and difficult. 
The girls found that they must make con- 
stant use of their spiked poles to steady 
their steps and keep them from slipping 
upon the ice. As they mounted higher 
and higher they were impressed with a 
sense of the awfulness of the perfect si- 
lence around them. No sounds of the 
lower world from which they had come, 
and which seemed now so far beneath 
them, penetrated to this immense height. 
The solemn stillness was never disturbed 
by lowing cattle, by flight of birds, or any 
sign of animal life. Occasionally the 
roar of a distant avalanche was heard, 
but that was all. 

The sound of their own voices was a 
relief to the party. They laughed and 


joked and made an effort to talk 
santly, as much to keep up their spi; 
for any other reason, but Max did 
enter into their gayety. He did no; 
the look of the weather, and appe: 
anxious and abstracted. The sun. 
had risen so brilliantly a few hours 
fore, had now gone under a cloud 
heavens were assuming a grayish 
formity of color, and the wind was bec 
ning to rise. It was intensely cold 
the whole party would have suffer 
greatly had it not been for the violey} 
exercise they were taking. 

They were now approaching a m 
difficult portion of the ascent. The 
led over a narrow buttress of rock. wi 
a precipice on either hand. On one sick 
a sheer wall of rock went down thousand 
of feet to the glacier; on the other, t)) 
descent, though less precipitous, was quit: 
as terrifying, as it bristled with jagged 
uneven stony points. Max declared t} 
the danger was too great of allowing the: 
to go any longer unprotected, and thé 
must be roped together for fear of falling 
The guides took the ropes which they had 
brought with them, and proceeded to rope 
three together in three different groups 
Johann Miiller took the lead, with Gret 
chen in the middle, and behind her Hel 
fenstein; Ulrich Stamm had behind him 
Clara Knabel and Ernest Lauber; and 
Max, with his usual solicitude for Lena, 
and thinking she would be safer between 
two guides, placed himself before and Car! 
Bender behind her. Steps were cut in the 
ice as they went up the slippery incline, 
and they were soon safely past the dan 
gerous spot, much to the relief of Max. 

But now a new solicitude assailed him. 
They had gone but a short distance far 
ther when it began to snow. He said 
nothing at first, hoping it might prove a 
mere flurry, and would be over in a few 
moments, but as they kept on and on, 
nearing thé summit of the mighty moun- 
tain, which for some time past had well 
merited its name of Finsteraarhorn, so 
dark and gloomy had been its aspect, the 
white flakes fell thicker and faster, ob 
scuring the view of everything around 
them. Max at length stopped, held a co 
loquy with the three other guides, and 
then announced it as their unanimous 
decision that they must turn back imme- 
diately. ‘‘It was dangerous to proceed 
any farther,” he said; ‘“‘the snow would 
soon obscure their landmarks, and prevent 














them perhaps from finding the right path, 
nd then what was to become of them if 
thev were lost in a snow-storm at an alti 
tude of 12,000 feet ?” 

The girls, who were beginning to suffer 
ntensely from fatigue, from the driving 
now in their faces, and from the piercing 

‘id, consented at once to turn around, 

though expressing some disappointment 

the failure of their hopes. They con- 
soled themselves, however, with the re- 
flection that their attempt was not an 
entire failure. They had gone more than 
three-quarters of the way to the top, and 
intil the snow began to fall they had had 

magnificent view of the surrounding 
country. The snow, which fell faster and 
faster, facilitated their descent, as it had 
vy this time covered the ice to a consider- 
able depth, and there was less likelihood 
of their slipping; at the same time it add 
ed to their danger, as in some places it 
obliterated their former footsteps, and ren- 
dered them less certain of the way they. 
ought to take. 

When they came again to the narrow 
buttress which was the most dangerous 
part of their route, and over which they 
must pass in single file, Max, with Lena 
and Carl Bender, were in the rear, the rest 
of the party being in front of them. All 
passed over safely till it came to Max and 
his two companions. The former, in his 
desire to keep as far away as possible from 
the side which went down to the glacier, 
pressed rather closely to the opposite side, 
where the brink of the precipice was hid- 
den by the snow which clung to the rock, 
and made the path seem wider than was 
really the case. Bender, misled by the 
snow, put his foot too close to the edge, 
and it went over; attempting to recover 
himself, he slipped, and then fell entirely 
over the brink, dragging Lena with him. 
Max, when he felt the first pressure from 
behind, instantly planted the spike of his 
pole so firmly in the ice that he was en- 
abled to hold his position, but the rope, 
not being strong enough to bear the weight 
of two persons, broke just behind him, and 
Lena, with Bender, went over the preci- 
pice. 

A deadly horror fell upon all the rest 
of the party. For a few moments no one 
was able to speak. The silence was first 
broken by Gretchen, who burst into tears 
and lamentations, bewailing the fate of 
her beloved Lena. 

Max, whose deadly paleness could be 
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discerned even under the coating of sun- 
burn upon his face, turned to the other 
two guides, and said, simply, ‘‘Something 
must be done at once to find out what has 
become of them.” 

‘* Why,” replied Johann Miiller, blunt- 
ly, ‘“‘you don’t think that any help can 
be given to them now; they must have 
been dashed to pieces long before this.” 

A shudder ran over Max’s whole frame, 
but controlling himself by a determined 
effort, he said: ‘‘I am notso sure of that. 
I think there is a possibility that they may 
not have fallen so far as we suppose; at 
any rate, I intend to find out.” 

‘Find out! How can you find out?” 
exclaimed Ulrich Stamm, approaching the 
edge of the precipice and looking over. 
‘* You can see nothing in this thick snow, 
nor is there any chance of its stopping, so 
that we could be able to make any.obser- 
vation.” 

‘Lam going to get you to let me down 
by a rope,” said Max, *‘so I can see if I 
ean find anything of them.” 

The two other guides shook their heads 
as if they thought he had taken leave of 
his senses. 

Gretchen, who had ceased weeping and 
sobbing long enough to listen to this col- 
loquy, exclaimed: *‘Oh, Max, I beg you 
not to think of such a thing! You will 
be dashed to death against the sharp edges 
and points of the rock. We shall never 
see you alive again.” 

‘‘It is not so dangerous as all that,” re- 
joined Max. ‘‘And even if it were,” he 
added, with a little sob in his voice, ‘‘ why 
should I care to live if Lena is gone ¢” 

‘You have your mother, though, 
Max,” she pleaded. ‘* You are her main- 
stay and the joy of her life. You have 
your young sisters also. What would 
they do without you ?” 

‘I do not mean to lose my life, Gret- 
chen,” he returned, *‘ or to take any unne- 
cessary risk; but I must satisfy myself as 
to the fate of Lena and Bender. I think 
that I shall be able to keep myself from 
being seriously injured by the sharp pro 
jections of the rocks.” 

‘‘Is there no way, though, by going 
down lower on the mountain and around, 
by which you could reach the foot of the 
precipice?” urged Gretchen. 

‘There is none,” he replied. ‘And 
even if there were, it is not there I wish to 
go. If they have fallen to the foot of the 
precipice there is no hope for them.” 
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Helfenstein and the others then united 
in endeavoring to dissuade him from his 
rash attempt, but they soon saw that it 
was of no avail. 

‘**T will tell you just what I want you 
to do,” he said, speaking to the four men, 
who gathered around him where he stood. 
‘* We will take all the rope we have and 
knot it together. Then I will fasten it 
around my waist, and you must let me 
down as far as the rope -will allow, first 
laying the ladder on the ground so that 
one end of it may project over the brink, 
and passing the rope over that end, so 
that I may be enabled to keep farther 
away from the sides of the rock. You 
must let me down the full length of the 
rope, and if I make no sign when all is 
let out, you may know that I have dis- 
covered nothing” (here he tried to say 
‘‘of our lost friends,” but not succeeding 
in getting the words out, he went on), 
‘‘and then you must draw me up again. 
If, on the other hand, you feel my weight 
suddenly detached from the rope, and you 
ean draw it up without any resistance, 
then you may know that I have been, in 
some degree at least, successful. Then I 
want you to draw the rope all the way 
up, and when that is done, will you, Jo- 
hann and Ulrich, go as quickly as possi- 
ble to the Cave of the Faulberg, leaving 
Mr. Helfenstein and Heise to take charge 
of Gretchen and Clara, and bring another 
coil of rope, which is there, and the large 
basket in which the wood was carried up 
yesterday. Then, adding the fresh piece 
of rope to what you already had, so that 
it may be double where it was single be- 
fore, will you fasten the ends to the basket 
in such a way that it cannot possibly tip 
to one side or the other, and let it down 
to me.” 

So saying, he took the rope, and pro- 
ceeded, with the assistance of the other 


guides, to tie the pieces together. When 
they had finished, it measured about 


sixty feet. Max took a heavy blanket, 
and placing it around his waist, fastened 
the rope over it. He then put the ladder 
on the ground in the manner that he had 
suggested, and said that he was ready. 
Helfenstein and Heise held the ladder 
firmly in position, while Johann and Ul- 
rich prepared to let out the rope. Max 
went to the end of the ladder, held on to 
the rung at the end for a moment or two, 
and then dropped. The two guides, who 
had previously wound the rope around 
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the rung of the ladder, in order to st 
it, let it out slowly and carefully. <A , 
riod of the most intense suspense to «|| 
the party on the rock followed. TT), 
had little hope of any successful tern 
nation to Max’s daring attempt. 
feared the only result would be that 
would be drawn up again dead or frig 
fully injured. As the rope was payed 
out and out, drawing near to its end, t| 
agony seemed almost too great for Gret 
chen to bear. She sank on her knees jy 
prayer, her whole frame shaking with 
the sobs she was trying to repress, and 
Clara covered her face with her hands 
Helfenstein was extremely pale, and |iis 
hands trembled as he tried to hold the 
ladder firmly. Suddenly the rope stopped 
paying out. There could be no mistake; 
it certainly would not go any farther 
Johann and Ulrich could hardly believe 
the evidence of their senses, but remem- 
bering Max’s directions, they waited a 
little while, and then attempted to draw 
up the rope. It came up without any re 
sistance. They then knew that Max had 
discovered Lena and Bender. In what 
condition he had found them, whether 
dead or alive, they could form no idea 
But he had found them. That 
enough to afford ground for hope, and 
Gretchen arose from her knees wild with 
joy, while an unspeakable delight shone 
in the faces of Clara and Helfenstein and 
Heise. Johann and Ulrich turned away. 
Was it to hide a tear ? 
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IV. 

Let us now turn to Max, and see what 
befell him. He had his wits about him, 
and tried to keep himself from swinging 
against the sharp rocky projections of tlie 
mountain by pushing himself away with 
his hands. But he was not always suc- 
cessful. His hands were covered with 
blood, and he received many a painful 
bruise; but he thought little of that. His 
whole mind and soul were concentrated 
upon the effort to save Lena if possible. 
He remembered to have noticed in previ- 
ous ascents of the Finsteraarhorn that at 
this very point of the rocky buttress, on 
the side upon which Lena and Bender 
had gone over, at some distance below, 
there was a rocky ledge running around 
the mountain; but just how far down it 
was he could not say, or whether it was 
wide enough to retain any body falling on 
it from above with a tendency to rebound. 
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He could only trust in God, and breathe 
inward prayer that all his efforts 
ould not prove to be in vain. But 
hat was that which he felt? Surely he 
.d come to a stop, and although his 
et sank in the snow, that must be solid 
und which he touched. Yes, it was 
ideed solid ground, the very ledge of 
ck which he had conjectured must be 
somewhere about this spot, and an emo- 
tion of devout gratitude filled his breast. 
His first care, as soon as he recovered 
mself, was to seek for Lena and Carl 
Bender. The snow had covered every 
object as with a shroud, but stooping down 
and feeling his way along carefully, he 
soon came to two white mounds, which, 
hen the snow was pushed off, he saw 
vere their two eagerly sought companions. 
He tore the rope from around his waist, 
so that it might be drawn up as a signal 
to those above, and then went to work 
with feverish haste to ascertain the condi- 
tion of those lying there so cold and white. 
The first one he came to was Bender. 
Max stooped down, and taking hold of 
him suddenly, was surprised to see him 
open his eyes and stare confusedly at 
him. He hastened to raise him to a sit- 
ting position, and after brushing all the 
snow from his face, to give him a good 
F dose of whiskey from the bottle he carried 
in his pocket. Ina few moments he saw 
that he was becoming conscious of his 
surroundings. Leaning him against the 
wall of rock for a support, and leaving 
the whiskey to do its work in warming 
him into life and activity, he hurried to 
Lena, every moment seeming to him an 
age until he could attend to her. He 
brushed the snow from her face and fig- 
ire, and bending down to look at her 
closely, he felt sure that she was dead, 
she lay there so white and beautiful, with 
no sign of life visible. In an agony of 
apprehension, he hastened to tear open her 
shawl and jacket and dress, in order to 
put his hand to her heart, which he 
thought he felt faintly beating. He took 
hold of her wrist, and this time he was 
sure that he detected a slight pulsation. 
He raised her up, and resting her against 
his knee, he rubbed her palms briskly; 
then melting snow by holding it in his 
hands, he sprinkled her face with the wa- 
ter he had obtained. He soon had the 
exquisite delight of seeing signs of return- 
ing consciousness. She sighed faintly, 
and opened her eyes. Taking the flask 
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of whiskey and putting it to her mouth, 
he succeeded in getting her to swallow a 
small portion of its contents. Before long 
she breathed regularly, and gave tokens 
of returning strength and animation. 
Max saw that she was making an effort 
to speak, and bent down lower to hear her. 
In.a very low voice, but slowly and dis- 
tinctly, she said, 

‘**‘Am I in heaven?” 

‘* No, dearest Lena,” he answered; ‘‘you 
are here with us, all right, and soon you 
will be quite well again.” 

‘If I am not in heaven,” she persisted, 
‘‘whereaml? I must have died, for I re- 
member going over the precipice.” 

‘**You did not die, dear Lena,” Max hast- 
ened to assert, for there was something 
in her way of talking, almost as if she 
were a disembodied spirit, which distressed 
him greatly. ‘‘You did go over the 
precipice, it is true, but not very far 
down, because there was a ledge of rock 
on which Bender and you fell; anc 
was such a depth of snow on it tha 
were only stunned, and so your lif 
been saved, and you will soon be we 
strong enough to gladden the 
all of us who love you so much! 

For the first time, as the last words 
were spoken, a look of recognition came 
into her eyes; before that she evidently 
had not known to whom she was speak- 
ing. 

‘Why, Max,” she said, ‘‘is it you?” 

‘Yes, dear Lena,” he returned. ‘‘ Who 
should it be but me, who would wish to 
be the first to follow you into every peril 
and danger, and save you from all the 
pain and sorrow that I could?” 

‘*Did you come down the precipice af- 
ter me/ 

‘*T was let down from above by a rope.” 

‘‘Then you have risked your life to 
save me.” 

‘Oh no! I would gladly risk my life 
to save you, but in this case I have not 
been called upon to do so much.” 

‘You have, Max; lam sureof it. Your 
hands are torn, and your face is all seratch- 
ed and bleeding; that is why I did not 
know you at first. Why did none of the 
others come after me?” 

‘‘T—I—don’t know,” stammered Max. 

‘I suppose they thought it would not be 
of any use.” 

‘You made the trial, though, to see 
whether it would beof any use. I under- 
stand it all, Max; it is because you love 
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me better than anybody else in the world 
does.” 

‘*T suppose so,” simply assented Max. 

‘To think, too, how I have treated you ” 
(here she covered her face with her 
hands), ‘‘ how I have requited such con- 
stancy and devotion. What a wretch I 
must appear to you, Max!” 

**Wretch!” uttered Max, reproachfully, 
as if indignant that she should give utter- 
ance to such a slander. ‘‘I think you 
are an angel.” 

‘Tf I am an angel, it must be one of 
the sort I have heard the clergyman 
read about in church, who troubled the 
waters, for I have troubled you sadly, my 
poor Max.” 

‘Don’t say so, dear Lena; don’t dis- 
tress yourself about that, I beg of you.” 

‘*No, I shall not distress myself, for it 
is not too late to try to make amends for 
all the suffering I have caused you. This 


life that you have saved shall for the fu- 
ture be devoted entirely to you,dear Max.” 

There was not a happier man in all 
Switzerland at that moment than Max. 
His joy was so great that, unable to find 
utterance for it in words, he could only 


kiss rapturously the little hands that he 
held within his own. Oblivious of time 
and place, he lost all recollection of his 
surroundings, until restored to it by a call 
from Bender. Jumping up quickly and 
going to him, he found that worthy per- 
sonage quite himself again. With Max’s 
assistance, he arose, stamped his feet, 
declared that he had not yet got over his 
wonder at finding himself alive again, 
shook hands with Lena, inquired of Max 
how in thunder he got there, and then 
proceeded to exercise with both hands and 
feet in order to keep himself warm. 

The cold was intense. Max wrapped 
the warm blanket he had taken with him 
around Lena, pillowed her head against 
his shoulder, and supported by his en- 
circling arm, and protected from the wind 
and the snow, she lay smiling and happy. 

Several hours elapsed before they heard 
anything from their friends above, dur- 
ing which Bender, having stamped and 
thrashed and beaten his arms till he was 
tired, and drunk up all Max’s whiskey, ex- 
cept a little which was given to Lena, was 
beginning to become profane on the sub- 
ject of the cold, when they perceived 
coming down toward them the basket 
which Max had directed to be brought 
from the Faulberg cave. 
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Max arose when he saw it, and as s 
as it reached them, taking hold of jt 
examined it carefully to see whethe: 
was strong, and fastened so as to be x 
to remain evenly balanced ; then he loo 
at the rope to make sure of its reliabi| 
and then proposed that Bender shoul 
the first to go up. 

The rescued guide looked askance 
this proposition, but seeing there was 
alternative, he seated himself in the } 
ket, which was quite large enough for o 
person, his feet hanging outside, and 
signed himself to his fate. Max pulled 
the rope as a signal to those above to dra 
up the basket, and after it started | 
guided it as far as he could reach, in ord: 
to keep it from hitting against the rock. 

It was not long till a glad shout from 
overhead, which was heard above the nois 
of the wind, announced that the first aeri 
voyager had arrived in safety. 

Again the basket was let down, a 
this time Max, with much reluctan 
placed Lenainit. He trembled with fea: 
lest she might again meet with some mis 
hap, but concealing from her as well as hie 
could his disquietude, and exhorting her to 
be calm and courageous, and not to lose 
her presence of mind whatever should 
happen, he gave the signal for her to | 
drawn up. 

The moments seemed like hours to him 
and he remained in a state bordering on 
distraction till another succession of glad 
shouts conveyed to him the delightful as 
surance that she too had arrived in safety 

With a heart filled with gratitude to 
the Almighty, he breathed a prayer o! 
thanks, and then walked up and down, i: 
order to calm the turbulent condition of 
mind in which he found himself, until he 
saw the basket again descending for him 

It was only the work of an instant to 
seat himself in’it, and giving the signal, 
he was borne upward in a much more 
comfortable manner than he had de 
scended. 

With an overwhelming shout of ac 
clamation he was received as he reached 
the brink above, and was drawn in by 
means of drawitig in the ladder until he 
could be safely landed on “terra firma.” 
They all rushed to meet him, declaring 
him their brave and conquering hero, and 
Gretchen, who had not yet recovered 
from the ecstasy into which she had been 
thrown by the arrival of Lena, threw her 
arms around him over and over again. 
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It was necessary now for them to make 
some arrangements for their onward 
mareh. Max declared that as much the 
nost dangerous portion of the route had 
een passed, it would no longer be neces- 
sary for them to be roped together. Lena 
vas of course too weak and shaken to be 
equal to the effort of descending a moun- 
tain, so a litter was improvised for her 
»y means of the same ladder which had 
vroved useful on so many occasions, with 
some blankets placed over it, and on this 
she was carefully and tenderly carried by 
Max and Johann Miiller. It was not an 
easy undertaking, but love and patience 
we powerful aids in overcoming all the 
sbstacles that we meet with in our passage 
through life, and so it proved in this case. 
(he snow ceased before they had reached 
their journey’s end, and by the time they 
iad arrived at the cave of the Faulberg 
the stars shone out as brilliantly as they 
had done the preceding evening. They 
vere all very glad to have a warm supper 
and a good night's rest. 

The next morning Lena declared her- 
self quite strong, and able to walk as well 
as ever, while Bender testified by his ru- 
bicund appearance and the excellent appe- 
tite which he displayed at breakfast-time 
that he was not materially the worse for 
the previous day’s thrilling adventure. 
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They returned that day to the Jung- 
frau Hotel, where they rested another 
night, for fear of injuring Lena by too 
much exertion, and on the evening of the 
next day they reached their homes. 

Helfenstein was not a bad fellow, after 
all. He was not long in seeing the ‘‘lay 
of the land” after their adventure on the 
Finsteraarhorn, and he resigned all pre 
tensions to Lena’s hand gracefully, the 
more so that he had begun to admire 
Gretchen greatly. He was much im- 
pressed by the unselfish devotion that she 
had manifested for her friend during the 
time she was in such deadly peril. Then, 
when he began to look at her more at- 
tentively, he wondered that he had not 
noticed how pretty she was. 

He ended by being completely subju- 
gated; and when he came to the point of 
offering his hand and his fortune—such 
as it was—to his fair enslaver, he did not 
meet with a refusal. 

So Gretchen and he were married on 
the same day as Max and Lena, and 
Gretchen became the mistress of the 
White Bear Hotel; but never for one in- 
stant did Lena envy her, nor regret that 
she had chosen her faithful, loyal, tender 
Max,who made her life as happy as it was 
possible for it to be made by the entire de- 
votion of a true, noble heart. 


GOLDEN BUBBLES. 
BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


Desire not thou too greatly, for, like fire 
Destroying what it enfolds, so is desire. 


‘NUCCESS :—that was his thought, his hope, his aim. 

hO Afield or housed, noon, midnight, dusk or dawn, 
That dazzling image his heart dwelt upon. 

For, if he slept, imagination’s flame 

Burnt like a steady torch, lighting the same 
Determined path—which way his soul had gone; 
And if he waked, the dream, still unwithdrawn, 

Remained, unchanged, his conscious force to claim. 


At last ‘twas his. An airy figure brought, 
Light-balanced on soft finger-tips, a sphere 


Of fine-wrought gold. 


But his trained hands forgot 


Their skill for one brief instant, in the fear 
To lose the gift. Too eagerly they caught 
The glittering ball, which crumbled into naught. 


me 


* 


So strength may win what it may fail to keep! 
This world’s gifts vary only in degree. 

They are but air sphered in the thinnest gold: 
The bubbles must be jostled tenderly. 
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ROMAN 
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or who visit London, the early seat 

of English and American intelli- 
gence and freedom, remember the dead 
city that lies below it. Roman London 
lies fifteen or twenty feet beneath the 
modern city. Wherever excavations are 
made within the ancient walls, proofs of 
its civilization and intelligence are con 
stantly found.’ The rarest mosaics and 
even frescoes, the floors and walls of an- 
cient houses long lost to sight, cups and 
vases, great amphore, rich Samian ware, 
bracelets, armlets, pins, needles, remains 
of dresses, and now and then bones and 
skulls, point out the site of the ancient 
city and the luxury or industry of its in- 
habitants. Within the walls it is evident 
that much of the Italian refinement was 
transported to the banks of the Thames. 
Houses rich with ornament, churches and 
basilicas, baths adorned with frescoes and 
rich with mosaics, streets well paved, a 
forum south of Cornhill, with its public 
buildings, its shops, and its busy mulfti- 
tudes, and a river covered with the com- 
merce of the world, are revealed to us by 
the history and the relics of the past. 

The fine wall that surrounded the city 
may still be traced, and Ludgate, Cripple- 
yale, or Bishopsgate recall its memory. 
Four great Roman roads met in the 
forum, and thence divided to open a way 
to the farthest limits of the island, for the 
march of the legions and the require- 
ments of trade. All the great Roman 
strata, or streets, like the modern rail- 
ways of Britain, centred in the ancient 
capital. One ran to Lindum and the 
Caledonian colonies over the wall of Ha- 
drian; one crossed to Chester; one pene- 
trated Cornwall; one ran on the west 
coast to Carlisle: Along these fine high- 
ways the trade of London was carried. 
The roads that ran from the gates on the 
north side are marked by the usual signs 
of a great city population. Like the Ap- 
pian and the Latin ways, they are lined 
with tombs. Cinerary urns and memo- 
rials of the dead begin at once to reveal 
themselves without the walls. With them 


Mr. Roach Smith’s life-long researches, Mr. 
Wright’s “Celt, Roman, Saxon,” his “ Uriconium,” 
and the endless list of archeologists must be my au- 
thorities for the following sketch. But I have also 
personally studied some of the London remains. 
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are found occasionally the remains of tha; 
taste for villas and fine rural homes t},«; 
marked the environs of Rome. The Bri 
ish villas were little inferior to the Roman 
Their tessellated floors, frescoed walls, hy 
pocausts, baths, their varied apartments 
their gardens of fruit and flowers, wer 
spread over the three Roman provinces 
from Dover and Regni to York and Ca) 
lisle. 

To form a true conception of th: 
Roman city we must sweep away all th, 
accumulated results of modern art and 
industry. We must create a tabula rasa 
and remove, as the mere figments of fancy 
the Cathedral, the Abbey, the Tower, the 
swarming throngs of Cheapside, and tli 
endless squares of brick buildings that 
shelter the millions of the London of to 
day; dissolve the splendid vision, and 
think only of the past. Confined within 
the narrow limits of these walls, its great 
est length the river front, its greatesi 
breadth between Cripplegate and _ the 
Thames, we see the Roman city. It is 
enclosed by a wall of stone-work and 
cement from twenty to thirty feet high 
Towers or castella appear at intervals 
It was built upon the plan of all othe: 
Roman cities, and resembled Pompeii 01 
Lindum. Its four chief streets, at least 
forty feet wide, met in its forum; they 
were perfectly straight, and led directly 
to the gates. At their side were narrower 
limites, or lanes, all equally straight and 
free from sinuosities. The Roman engi 
neers laid out their strata with unchan 
ging regularity. Every street was paved 
with smooth stone, like those of Pompeii 
Beneath the streets ran the sewers and 
the water-pipes—we may assume—so in 
variably found in every Roman city. 

It is impossible to determine exactly the 
site of the London forum; it is only prob 
able that there must have been one. W<« 
may however, infer, from evidence too 
detailed and minute to enter upon here, 
that the forum stood upon the oldest par‘ 
of Roman London, viz., south of Cornhil! 
and east of the Mansion House. It is by 
no means certain that there was a forum. 
But an inscribed tile seems to show that 
the seat of government of the province 
was at London. Those, however, who 
consider the later importance of Roman 
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London can hardly believe that it had no 
nublie buildings. At first an insignificant 
town, although a port of some trade, for 
more than two centuries it controlled the 
exports and imports of the entire island. 
Its wharves were filled with animation, 
‘ts harbor with ships of burden. All the 
authorities point to London as a centre of 
commercial activity. 

So complete was the security in which 
South Britain remained for centuries, un- 
der the protection of Hadrian’s wall and 
the fortified cities of the west, that London 
was left without any other defence than 
a strong castle on the banks of the river 
intil the age of Constantine. Unlike 
nearly all the other Roman cities, it had 
no walls, was unprotected even by a 
ditch, and lay open on all sides to attack. 
At last, however, at some unknown pe- 
riod, but between the years 350 and 369, 
by some unknown hand, the Roman wall 
was built. Its extent may easily be traced ; 
fragments of it still remain; and recent- 
ly, at an excavation made by the railway 
company, a party of antiquarians were en- 
abled to study and explore more than one 
hundred feet in length of these ancient 
Saxon and Dane, Norman and 
Englishman, have in the long course of 
fifteen centuries altered, overthrown, or 
rebuilt them; but their course and circuit 
were never changed. The Roman wall 
fixed the limit of the city, and its venerable 
fragments still recall the days when the 
last Roman legions marched down the 
Dover street, when Alfred restored the 
wall, or when Pym and Hampden found 
within its shelter the citadel of modern 
freedom. 

To call up the ancient city, therefore, 
we must wholly sweep away the modern. 
On its pregent site, but fifteen or more 
feet below, we enter the classic London 
through a gateway surmounted by tow- 
ers, over a pavement trodden by many feet, 
but kept in careful repair. Again, at Sil- 
chester we see the disposition of the Ro- 
man gate. The wall is recessed so as to 
command the entrance for forty feet on 
either side. On the broad street from the 
bridge to the northern gate, near the pre- 
sent Bishopsgate, was the highway that 
for three centuries had accelerated the 
trade of Britain. 

The houses of the better class can be re- 
constructed from the Roman villas whose 
foundations have been laid bare in various 
parts of the country. A very great num- 
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ber have been found and partially exam- 
ined by excavations. Some of them are 
of a size and splendor which denote great 
wealth, as well as a feeling of profound se- 
curity. They have been found, for the most 
part, in the southern counties. Many are 
in Kent—a county which, so long as the 
Count of the Saxon shore protected its 
coasts, was the safest part of Britain. But 
many of these villas have been found in 
Lincolnshire, and there are probably hun- 
dreds awaiting discovery. It is not fair, 
in considering the trader’s house of Lon- 
don, to take the magnificent ruins of such 
a villa as that which has been laid bare at 
Woodchester, in Gloucestershire. Here 
we find sitting-rooms fifty feet square 
ranged about courts or gardens a hundred 
and a hundred and fifty feet square; here 
are splendid tessellated pavements, fresco 
paintings, fragments of statues and groups, 
Samian ware, and every indication of art 
and luxury. We need not suppose that 
London merchants lived in palaces. 

The excavations of Silchester, however, 
give us precisely the kind of information 
we desire. We there find, for instance, 
two houses laid open—one the house of a 


wealthy citizen or a superior official, the 
other that of a humble bourgeois. The 
general arrangement is similar in the two 


houses. Let us take the larger. It is 
built with a southern aspect. A square 
garden is surrounded by a cloister, which 
afforded shade in the summer and a shel- 
tered walk in winter. Behind the cloister 
on three sides are large chambers. Those 
on the west side are winter rooms. They 
were warmed by a hypocaust, from which 
pipes conveyed hot air along the walls of 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms. Outside the 
house ran another covered cloister. Be- 
hind the house was an open court-yard or 
garden, with chambers for the slaves, and 
in front stretched a large garden. The 
walls of the house are of brick and stone; 
the pavements are tessellated with great 
taste. Tools of various kinds have been 
found, some of them, as a carpenter's 
plane, exactly like those still in use; coins 
of Roman emperors have been found, and 
a fragment or two of statues. We can 
thus understand that the Pompeiian villa 
must not be taken as the model of the 
Romano-British. Lysius indeed endea- 
vored, without any success, to apply the 
rules of Vitruvius to the villa of Wood- 
chester. We can also understand that, 
attention being paid to the exigencies of 
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the climate, Roman ideas of domestic ar- 
chiteecture and decoration extensively pre- 
vailed over the province; also that the 
island during two hundred years of tran- 
quillity became the residence of many very 
wealthy people. How did they become 
rich? In the same way as at present 
by trade. And in the same way as over 
other parts of the Roman Empire, by the 
labor of slaves and the traffic in slaves. 
They formed part of the wealth of the 
country, and were exported just as the 
iron and the tin and the hides. Lamen- 
tably obscure as is the history of the time, 
it seems plain that the Roman system 
broke down because when the legions 
were defeated or withdrawn there was no 
reserve, no rural strength—nothing but 
farms cultivated and managed by slaves 
for wealthy proprietors. What happened 
on the rich plains of Lombardy happened 
in Britain. Slaves will work for their 
masters withouta murmur. But noslaves 
were ever yet discovered who would fight 
and die for their masters. 

Such, then, was the house of the wealthy 
London merchant. His house stood in 
that part of London north of Cheapside 


and Cornhill, outside the busy and crowd- 
ed river-side, where he could stretch out 


the garden which he used so much. As 
for the houses of the lower sort, one sup- 
poses that they were built in many stories, 
as those of Rome. But, indeed, nothing 
is known of the working classes of Lon- 
don— whether the people were freemen 
or slaves; how they lived and how they 
worked; what arts they carried on, and 
what industries they followed. Steve- 
dores,. dockers, lightermen, watermen, fer- 
rymen, sailors, coopers, packers, all those 
who lived by the trade and the lading 
and unlading of merchant ships, crowded 
together at the port of London—a rough 
people, coarse of speech and of manners, 
as they are to this day. 

Into the lofty, brilliant, well-heated 
apartments of the finer houses there was 
thrown a confused mass of furniture not 
unworthy of the richest palaces of modern 
days. Cushions and lounges of crimson 
silk and Babylonian tapestry surrounded 
the banqueting tables and walls; mirrors 
of metal or glass shone on all sides. Glass 
windows let in the inconstant sunlight; 
and candles, lamps, and candelabra in the 
winter evenings, scattered over the rooms 
on tripods, tables, niches, and, perhaps, 
hung aloft on the ceiling, threw down suf- 
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ficient light. The infinite number ang 
varied forms of their lamps show the e.), 
the Romans gave to lighting their roo). 
and their taste for nocturnal amuseme; 
Carpets, rugs, and matting were throw, 
upon the mosaic floor. Statues of rea 
merit stood around in artistic negligen 
Tables of citron wood, or marble tripods 
book shelves and stands, glass vases of « 
forms and modes, rich with green, red. 0» 
purple dyes, shone on the Roman sic 
board. Goblets, pitchers, and vases 
the delicate red Samian ware added to t}; 
glow of color; they were so fragile that 
only fragments of the finer kind hay 
been preserved. In the midst of his luxu 
rious home sat the London curial, or a] 
derman of the Roman time, on his curuls 
chair, surrounded by wife and children 
clothed in the richest fabrics of the day 
and all glittering with rings, jewels, arm 
lets, bracelets, some of which have been 
left behind to tell their tale. On thx 
bones of a woman’s arm in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s collection are seen three brace 
lets of gold, with gems and rare chasings. 
To complete the picture of the home 
of the Roman period, we must add a 
great number of articles of convenience 
or comfort that would seem to us almost 
exclusively modern. Chairs, lounges, 
sofas, bedsteads, chests, closets, drawers, 
curtains, glass vessels, mirrors, and vases, 
bunches of keys, and a great variety of 
kitchen utensils, gold and silver orna 
ments, baskets and urns for money, great 
amphore filled with wine, and the well- 
stored kitchens of the wealthy, made up 
the requirements of Roman life. These 
the barbarous Saxons plundered or de 
stroyed, chiefly from a fear that magic 
lay in all objects of art. A garden in 
the front of the villa, filled with roses 
from Pzstum and lilies and violets, was 
never forgotten by a people so fond of 
flowers: baths, hot and cold, were attach 
ed to every large house. Fourteen cen 
turies and the ravages of Saxon and 
Dane have covered Roman London with 
a cloud of mystery that no one has been 
able to remove. No careful research into 
its streets and forum has been made or 
seems possible. British and American 
archzologists are active on the coasts of 
Asia Minor and the Egyptian Delta, but 
find little attraction in the dead city upon 
whose foundations civilization was estab 
lished, American and English. What we 
owe to Roman London must be deter 
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mined by future study and excavation: 
But no government aids in its explora 
tion, and no private benefactor insures 
it. Serious obstacles interpose. Its site 
is oceupied by the warehouses and pub 
lic buildings of the modern city of enor- 
mous value, and it would be impossible 
to remove them. Only when a railway 
or embankment forces open some of the 
secrets of the world below, do we come 
upon the remains of fine houses and the 
countless conveniences of the past. In 
fact, the study of their own antiquities has 
been hitherto neglected by our English 
cousins. But there are many cities yet 
to be explored that lie covered only by a 
thin layer of earth.; the Society of Anti- 
quaries has taken in hand the most im- 
portant. We may look at last for a rare 
disclosure of buried treasures, a new flood 
of light on the manners of the English 
Romans. 

Conservative even in dress, the Romans 
impressed upon the provincial cities the 
fashions of Rome and Naples. The toga 
was the mark of civilization. Every citi 
zen must wear it. Unfit and inconven 


ient as it must seem in the cold climate 
of Britain, it was apparently adopted by 


the natives and their Italian masters, and 
formed for two hundred years the com- 
mon dress.of the people. This oblong or 
square piece of cloth thrown over the 
shoulders and held by a brooch or button 
was the symbol of the togati, or the rul- 
ing race. The tunic worn next the skin 
was the real garment. This was a long 
coat with arms made of wool or linen, and 
reaching to the knees with men and to 
the ankles with women. It was warm; 
it was close to the figure; it was some- 
times, in cold weather, double. It remain- 
ed, with modifications, for many centuries 
the sole dress of the people, being some- 
times of leather. Over the tunic the men 
threw the toga or the pallium; the wo- 
men, the stola. The feet were covered 
with sandals and shoes, many of which 
have been found in the ruined cities. The 
British bracce, or ‘* breeches,” were per- 
haps laid aside, but the soft, warm, double 
tunic was quite as efficacious against the 
cold as the bracce. They resembled the 
kilt of the Scots. The richest stuffs, silks 
and woollens, were used by the wealthier 
classes in their dress at home and abroad. 
The purple borders of the officials marked 
the distinctions of rank. An absurd pas- 
sion for titles and office had always been 
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a trait of the Roman character—chiefly 
among the uncultivated classes—and the 
British cities, almost independent and self- 
governing, imitated the fashions of Rome. 
The Roman municipal government was 
evidently the model of that of the cities 
of England and America. The emperors 
left to the provincial towns and colonies 
the right of electing their municipal of- 
ficers. Every year an election was held. 
The modern mayor or president ,was rep- 
resented by the duwmviri, or two officials 
who formed the head of the city govern- 
ment. But they could only be taken 
from the list of the curiales, or senators, 
who formed the ruling aristocracy of the 
town. It is probable that these curiales 
were of Roman descent, the first settlers 
of the distant colonia. Mr. Coote has 
shown that the chief Italian families—the 
Fabii, Claudii, Valerii, and many others- 

are all represented in the British settle 
ments and inscriptions, and they may 
have formed the germ of a colonial aris- 
tocracy. Human equality had long been 
forgotten among the once progressive Ro 
mans. Slavery, imperialism, and caste 
were held to be the institutions of God, 
not man. The curiales were sometimes 
a hundred in number, and formed the 
Board of Aldermen of Roman London. 
The office was hereditary. The sons— 
perhaps the eldest—were curiales like the 
fathers. But one trace of popular sover 
eignty was preserved. An officer was 
elected each year whose duty it was to 
defend the privileges of the people. He 
was the tribune of London. It is impos 
sible to define his powers or rights. We 
only know that such a faint shadow of 
the famous popular officials of Rome ex- 
isted in the British colonies. 

In many things the Roman aldermen 
seem to have governed well, and far more 
wisely than their barbarous Saxon or 
Norman successors. The health of Ro 
man London was cared for by the most 
stringent laws. No interments were al 
lowed within the city walis, and the pes 
tilential graveyards that until quite re- 
cently filled most European and even 
American cities with noxious odors were 
never known in Roman England. The 
streets, as at Uriconium or Lindum, were 
well paved and kept in good repair. 
They were carefully swept and purified. 
Beneath them ran sewers connecting with 
each house, and a full stream from some 
aqueduct or river was poured into the 
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city, filling its fountains, baths, and res- 
ervoirs, and providing cleanliness and 
abundant water for the people. It is 
probable that fountains played in every 
square of the British cities, and that the 
baths of London were open freely to all. 
One still remains in the Strand. But 
the immense buildings used for public 
bathing have been excavated and explored 
in other English cities, and show the great 
labor and cost bestowed by the curiales 
on their various conveniences. No pub- 
lic charitable establishments in any mod- 
ern city can approach them in their cost- 
ly luxury. They were the palaces of the 
people. The baths of London, although 
still hidden beneath the pavements and 
foundations of modern warehouses and 
churches, we may naturally infer were 
not inferior to those found at Uriconium 
or York in size and splendor. 

The painted walls, mosaic and tessella- 
ted floors, pictures, statues, games and ath- 
letic exercises, porticos, marble columns, 
gilded ceilings, immense apartments, the 
sudarium, the frigidarium, and the end- 
less luxuries of the Roman bath were 
opened at the public expense, at a very 
small price, to all the free people of Lon- 
don.’ But besides these, a great number 
of costly entertainments were provided 
from the public funds. Wherever he 
went, the Roman carried with him his 
passion for games and spectacles. Inno- 
cent as these had been under the earlier 
kings and the more austere republicans, 
they grew at last into a series of shocking 
exhibitions, and corrupted and destroyed 
the progressive humanity of Rome. They 
began and completed the moral decay of 
the nation. As the imitator of Italian 
fashion, the British city could not have 
been far behind its Gallic and Roman con- 
temporaries. London must have possess- 
ed its circus, amphitheatre, theatre, and 
open park or square for the athletic games 
of its Roman youth. No remains of these 
buildings have been found at London. 
But they exist in all the other British 
cities. They were probably built and 
maintained at the public expense. A 
generous emperor, it is true, like Hadrian 
and the Antonines, might build aque- 
ducts, bridges, theatres, and amphitheatres 
for his obedient subjects, but it is seareely 
possible that all the amphitheatres, baths, 

! The great bath recently excavated at Bath— 
Aque Solis—is 110 feet long and 68 feet wide. 
Above it is a fine vaulted ceiling. 
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circuses, or theatres of the English citi: 
can have been the gifts of the emperors 
They were probably paid for from tl, 
city revenues. It is certainly most 1 
markable that no trace of an amphitheaty: 
should have been found near London. |; 
has been suggested that, considering tha; 
the real importance of London only }y 
gan in the third or fourth century, when 
the country was rapidly becoming Chris 
tian, it never had any amphitheatre at al! 
The aldermen—curiales—like the Roma: 
ediles, were expected to provide free amuse 
ments for all the citizens.’ 

Of the character of these entertain 
ments we have frequent representations 
on the British cups and vases. The 
were too often frightful copies of the 
worst fashions of Rome. The bull-fight, 
with its bestiarius or matador, is seen 
painted on the common pottery ; it is stil] 
preserved in the national amusements of 
Spain. Cock-fights were also popular e\ 
erywhere, and game-cocks with danger 
ous spurs have left their bones among tlie 
ruins. Athletic sports and chariot races 
were no doubt as well attended in Britain 
as at Rome or Constantinople. But the 
amphitheatres, with their hideous con- 
tests of men with wild beasts or with each 
other, seem to have followed the Roman 
colonist wherever he wandered. They 
are found along the wall of Hadrian, in 
the cities of the west, at Gloucester and 
Chester, and no doubt the amphitheatre 
of London will at some time be exhumed, 
or some traces found of its ill-omened site 
The amusements of a nation indicate its 
character and its fate; the nation thai 
sinks into cruel sensuality in its most 
popular recreations is certain to fall to 
decay. Progressive development toward 
humanity and refinement can alone give 
a lasting strength to political institutions, 
and Roman Britain perished by its own 
hand. 

The barbarous thirst for inhuman spec- 
tacles is seen everywhere in the Roman 
remains. On the cups and vases that 
adorned the family table the favorite or- 
nament seems to have been taken from 
the sports of the arena. The bestiarius, 
or matador, is seen engaged in a fearful 
struggle with the savage bull; the gladi- 
ator pursues his deadly aim. These de- 


S 


' Pliny’s letters to Trajan, 42, 46, 48, show that 
the aqueducts, theatres, and baths were built at the 
cost of the citizens. They show, too, that peculation 
was common, 
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signs, which must have educated the mind 
of childhood, and been familiar to the 
masses of the people, could only have 
served to prepare them for revolution and 
merciless disorder. It is not the ballads 
so much as the amusements of a people 
that a wise legislator would care to direct. 
lhe amphitheatres of Colchester, Silches- 
ter, Caerleon, Richborough, and many oth- 
er cities were of stone, like those of Rome, 
and were of considerable extent. <A the- 
atre of large size has been found recently 
at St. Albans. But as yet we know too 
little of the Roman cities to determine 
how many boasted their places of public 
amusement. We can only infer that no 
large town was without its amphitheatre. 
The tale told on the Roman pottery seems 
conclusive. The Romano- British were 
accustomed from childhood to delight in 
scenes of cruelty and human woe. 

A Roman street in London had little 
resemblance to the tall buildings and 
brilliant array of Cheapside or Broadway. 
But it must have possessed its own pecul- 
iar excellence. Watling Street—its Ro- 
man name is unknown—the highway of 
traffic, ran from London Bridge to New- 
gate, and led thence through a rich coun- 
try, thickly overspread with cities and vil- 
by various branches, to Gloucester, 
Chester, and the farthest limit of Cornwall 
and Wales. Here were the seats of the 
great mining industries—iron, lead, and 
tin—the famous baths of Aquz Solis, and 
some of the most fertile lands of England.’ 
The traffic and travel on Watling Street 
must therefore have been immense. With- 
in the walls it was probably forty feet 
wide, well paved and free from all impuri- 
ties. Cleanliness was a leading trait in 
every Roman city. The houses on each 
side had few windows, but were painted in 
stripes of red and blue, or sometimes adorn- 
ed with frescoes. The walls were usually 
three feet thick, and the entire building 
was of solid stone, cement, or brick. Be- 
low, the shops were filled with rich wares: 
the clothiers, with Tarentine woollens and 
the coarser kinds of native growth and 
manufacture; the jewellers, with British 
beads of glass or jet, gold brooches and 
armlets, and the rarest gems from Italy 
and the East; the bakers, with fine bread 
and confections; the gaudy tavern, with 
its invitation to eat and drink, offered the 


las, 


' The Roman drains and reservoir have recently 
been restored and made use of at Bath. Archzolog. 
Journal, 1886, vol. 42, p. 72. 
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famous Rutupian oysters; a book-store 
would show on its shelves some fine cop- 
ies of Livy and Cicero, a late edition of 
Martial, perhaps an array of Greek clas- 
sics that would fill with hopeless envy 
and delight a collector of our own day. 

Along Watling Street moved the va- 
ried throngs of Roman London. Clad 
in toga and tunic, sandals and trousers, 
the British merchant came from his mines 
and his factories around Deva and Isca' 
to sell his wares in the London market; 
the wild Brigantes, still half savage, in 
rude vest of skins, descended from the 
north with furs and game; some yellow- 
haired Caledonian, huge in form, with 
fierce blue eyes, towered over the throng; 
a horde of slaves followed, and a great 
press of people. But suddenly the crowd 
parts, and a cohort of Roman soldiers, 
new levies from Batavia, or even Spain, 
moves swiftly on to its post on the dis- 
tant frontier. Sometimes an official, with 
lictors and attendants, makes his way 
among the crowd; sometimes even the 
divine emperors of Rome, the masters of 
half mankind, passed up Watling Street 
with their legions to drive the Picts and the 
Irish over the wall of Hadrian. Here Con- 
stantius, the gentle, was often seen, and 
his wife Helena; here his son Constan 
tine assumed, or displayed, the sceptre of 
the world to reform its creed; and here 
Septimius Severus long before, with his 
wicked sons, Geta and Caracalla, was 
borne on his litter to pass to the northern 
gate on his way to York, Scotland, vic- 
tory, and death. 

Roman England was a favorite prov- 
ince with the Roman emperors. Britan- 
nicus was one of their proudest titles. 
Cesar and Claudius—a long interval— 
began its conquest. Vespasian won early 
laurels on its wild battle-fields; the best 
generals of Rome fought on the banks 
of the Humber and the Thames. In the 
next century Hadrian shivered amidst 
the fogs of Britain, and probably built 
the great wall, the grandest of all the 
Roman fortifications in Italy and Eu- 
rope. We may perhaps trace his pro- 
tecting hand in many great roads and 
bridges, and London may have owed 
much to him. He no doubt often trod 
its well-paved streets.. Antoninus Pius 


} The mines of Somerset, Herefordshire, and all 
the west show ‘‘ immense heaps of scoriz and cin- 
ders, miles of mines and smelting places.” Archzo 
Jog. Journal, vol, 34, p. 364; vob. 36, pp. 327-8. 
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was another benefactor of Britain. York 
and its imperial palace were more closely 
connected with the victorious, death- 
stricken Septimius Severus; but he*too 
may have aided in the aggrandizement 
of the commercial capital. Caracalla, 
the wicked, has left his name. in the 
Scottish legends and a fearful renown 
in history. Of the later emperors, the 
family of Constantius Chlorus seem al- 
most British in their tastes and habits, 
and a doubtful legend makes Helena a 
British maiden of high degree before she 
became the wife of an emperor. The 
finest and the most numerous of the Ro- 
man coins found in Britain are marked 
with the names and emblems of the fam- 
ily of Constantine. Helena, Constantine, 
Constans, Crispus, Constantius II., Faus- 
ta, wife of Constantine, Dalmatius, her 
nephew, and many others, are recorded 
in these useful memorials. ' 

It is plain, therefore, that London for 
two centuries was a frequent residence of 
the chiefs of the empire. It must have 
profited by their care. They would nat- 
urally adorn it with fine buildings and 
perfect its wonderful system of roads. 
To suppose that it wanted the splendid 
temples, baths, and basilicas that are found 
at Uriconium and Calleva is an excess 
of scepticism. The forum of London 
lies hidden under the brick warehouses 
of the modern city. Its situation, as 
pointed out above, was on the south side 
of the modern Cornhill. But wherever its 
site, we may properly conclude that it was 
in size and splendor not unworthy of the 
commercial capital. Crowning its high- 
est point, as at Pompeii or Uriconium, a 
fine temple, converted into a Christian 
church if not originally built for one, with 
a facade of fluted columns and Corinthian 
capitals, rose above the busy city. On 
the other side of the forum a great basil- 
ica, or city hall, several hundred feet in 
length, with two aisles of pillars—the 
model of all later cathedrals—resounded 
with the pleadings of the causidici, or 
lawyers. At the other end of the forum 
opened the Roman baths of London. In 
their broad halls and palaces gathered 
the scholar, the poet, the noble, the cu- 
rial, and an immense throng of the people 
to join in the favorite pleasures of a Ro- 


! Wright's Celt, the Roman, ete., p. 371. The coins 
of Carausius come next to those of Constantine. 
At Caerleon, of 260 coins, 28 belong to Constantine 
the Great, 21 to Carausius. . 
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man city. Not far away stood the shops 
of the goldsmith and the jeweller, and 
long lines of pillared porticos to shelte, 
the people from rain and snow as they 
passed in and out of their magnifice:): 
forum. It is strange how these Romans 
surpassed us in architecture and the clea), 
liness and comfort of their cities. 

Our savage ancestors brought from their 
forests only a few skins for covering, some 
coarse woollen, and none of the usages «{ 
a civilized family and home. When thi 
destroyed the English cities they met with 
a thousand articles of which they kn: 
no use, and comforts that were to thx 
only worthless luxuries. The beds 
down or hair, the carpets, curtains, chairs 
baths, lounges, cushions, and all the fu 
niture of the Roman apartment, were at 
first neglected or destroyed. In some ot! 
the ruined cities pieces of money are found 
scattered over the floors of houses, or ove: 
fields and gardens, as if thrown away by 
the first plunderers. Our Saxon ancestors 
valued only slaves and workmen, land and 
forest. But they began to learn in the 
usual manner, by the introduction of trade 
the various wants and conveniences otf 
civilization. The Saxons soon learned to 
imitate the arts of civilization; and near) 
everything we have of comfort at home 
convenience and ease, was familiar to our 
ancestors — knives for the table, metal 
spoons and clasp-knives, combs, needles 
pins,’ the rich brooches and golden arm 
lets of the women, rings, signets, stamps 
the beds, lounges, chairs, that we use to- 
day, and were used wherever trade in 
troduced some of the Roman eciviliza 
tion. 

It would, indeed, be almost possible to 
refurnish a modern house from the com 
mon conveniences of a Roman villa, so 
closely have we imitated them, and the 
Saxons have transmitted to us by a reg 
ular succession the arts of common life 
The Saxon or Norman lady of modern 
England or America owes more than she 
usually remembers to the luxurious wo 
men of the ancient cities. Her mirror, 
her hair-pins, curls and fillets, her false 
hair, cosmetics and hair dyes, tunics and 
cloaks, ear-rings and necklaces, shoes and 
sandals, possibly her gloves, and even her 


' The spoon, the two combs of bone and one of 
wood, the foot-rule of bronze, the pair of compagses, 
knives, beads, ete., in the collections, carry us back 
at once into the Roman household. See Well 
beloved, Antiquities of York. 
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irasol §=(umbra- 
lum) and her 
n  (flabellum) 
ere first used in 
ngland by her 
Roman predeces- 
rs But some 
the Sax- 
ms never learn- 
d. even after 
ir conversion 
ined them to 
brotherhood 
civilized peo- 
Their houses 
of wood, rudely 
built, replaced the 
stone or brick 
villas of the Ro- 
The fur 
naces, or hypo- 
causts, that warmed the villa were laid 
aside and the fire built in the midst of the 
house, the smoke passing out from above. 
All was once more rude and savage. The 
were abandoned and cleanliness 
almost forgotten. The city sewers were 
choked, the aqueducts broken, furniture 
and dress grew rude and careless; even 
the Roman roads and bridges that spanned 
the country were neglected. 
The ideas of Rome, introduced once 
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more by the early scholars, saved them 
from irreparable decay. The libraries of 
York and London had once been exten- 
sive and valuable, we naturally infer. 
Greek teachers had visited Britain even 
in Plutarch’s time. In two centuries of 
ease and abundance it must have reached 
a high degree of intelligence. The homes 
of the Roman Britons were adorned with 
pictures from the graceful mythology of 
the South; the statues and paintings of 
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the earlier masters were copied in mo- 
saic or fresco in the British cities. Books 
must necessarily have followed. Virgil 
and Livy were read and studied, we may 
well believe, at Uriconium and Hadrian’s 
wall, London and Dover. In these the 
distant provincial became familiar with 
the ideas of popular rule, of national free- 
dom, of the teachings of humanity, and 
the notion of human progress, with po- 
liteness, temperance, and thought. The 
example of the Roman Republic was ever 
before them, and 

the debates of the 

Roman forum, 
embracing almost 

all political the- 

ory, must. still 

have influenced 

the ruling minds Y 
of Britain. The 

libraries of York 

and London per- Sa 
ished in the strife 

of two centuries 

in which the 

English slowly ; 
conquered the 

land; they dis- 

appeared in the 
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blazing cities and homes. Nothing 
the old learning was left, save that w! 
found a refuge in the monastery 
the school. When learning revive: 
was not the old Roman scholarship 
the ecclesiastical learning. The Sa 
kings, led by an Alfred, encouraged 
finement and cultivated knowledge. | 
Norman kings imitated them. At | 
classical literature revived, and a sens« 

a higher life dawned upon Europe a 
America, 

In the story of Roman London the si; 
millions of our people, with all the futu 
generations of the entire hemisphere, ha 
an undying interest. The city perishe: 
leaving few records behind. But whe: 
the English were converted, once mor 
the ideas, the arts, and the learning o 
Rome revived. Roman books and Roman 
thought cultivated the English mind 
We have been educated in the Anglo 
Roman schools, and studied the arts in 
vented for us by the Romans. A few 
things have been added by more distant 
races. China has given us its finer pot- 
tery and earthen-ware, Japan its bronzes; 
we have surpassed the silks and mus 


lins of the East. But our dinner ta- 
ble still shows the knives, spoons, cups, 
plates, glass, and plated ware of the Ro- 
mans; our floors, their tiles and mosaics; iS 
our walls, an inferior imitation of their ‘ 
frescoes; our dress is the Roman tunic Bs 


joined to the British trousers ; our church- 
es, the basilica; our baths, a poor copy 
of those of Uriconium and Lindum. It 
would be useless to trace the resemblance 
of modern and ancient life any farther. 
But in all the higher traits of mental 
progress we owe still more to our Roman 
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teachers. It was Virgil who aroused the 
poetic ardor of Dante, and Ovid gave rise 
to Ariosto; and Saxon monks and English 
kings in a still earlier age were cultivated 
and softened by Latin manuscripts and 
books. As the seat of an extensive com- 
merce and internal trade, Roman London 
was aseminent in antiquity as it is to-day. 
Its monuments, the memorials of its great- 
ness, prove its prominence. One of these, 
if it is Roman work, which is uncertain, 
is the embankment of the river Thames.’ 
This immense work is quite unequalled by 
any of the labors of the modern English 
engineers. For thirty-seven miles along 
the course of the stream lofty mounds con- 
fine the river within fixed bounds, and 
offer a secure path to the navigator. On 
each side the country spreads out far be- 
low the embankment, and more than once 
the waters have broken through, over- 
spread the lowlands, and left desolation 
around them. ‘The English had neglect- 
ed to repair and strengthen the banks of 
the river, and were indebted to the skill 
of a Dutch engineer for the restoration of 
the Roman work. ‘‘The Thames from 
Richmond,” says Mr. Smiles, ‘‘is an arti- 
ficial river.” How many years of cease- 
less toil, of acute engineering skill, and 
vast expense were employed on this un- 
equalled work no history relates, no 


' Mr. Spurrell, in the Archeological Journal, vol. 
42, p. 270, denies the greatness and the importance 
of the embankment. He is evidently a careful 
and thorough observer; he has studied his theme 
for many years. But he stands alone. Smiles and 
Loftie, Wren, Dugdale, Black, Guest, and Green, are 
all arrayed against him. 
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record even suggests. Some authorities 
attribute the embankment to the Belgic 
traders, before the Roman _ invasion ; 
others, even to the monks of the Middle 
Ages. But there is good reason to suppose 
that the true authors of the chief improve- 
ments on the Thames were the Romans. 
Similar works on almost an equal scale 
exist in other parts of England, and we 
have the complaint of the subject Britons 
that they were worn out and consumed 
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ROMAN PAVEMENT: LEADENHALL STREET. 


in clearing the woods and embanking the 
fens. Not that the hapless natives were 
ever treated by their Roman taskmasters 
as harshly as were the savages of Hayti 
and Cuba by the Spanish discoverers. But 
they have outlived their conqueror. 
Before these embankments were made, 
the country below London was an immense 
fen, or marsh, over which the tide flowed 
incessantly." The town could have been 


ROMAN AMPHOR2. 


only a collection of rude houses seated on 


the rising ground above the river. It was 
already a seat of considerable trade even 
before the Roman conquest. But the gen- 
ius and skill of the Roman engineers, if 
the Romans built the embankment, gave 
it those unequalled facilities for traffic 
that have secured its commercial suprem- 


? Spurrell, Arch. Journal, v. 42, p. 30, ridicules 
Guest’s and Green’s picture of the Thames estuary. 
His argument must be decided by the antiquaries. 
It seems difficult to see how the high tide of the 
Thames could ever have reached only the lowlands 
at its mouth; it now flows beyond Richmond. 
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acy in every age. By the embankny 
the Thames was confined within boun 
many acres of land were added to the ag 
cultural domain, while along the fine hig 
way of the river a ceaseless procession 
vessels of every size and form moved 
anddown. They came, as Strabo tells 
from the mouths of the Loire and the G 
ronne, the Seine and the Rhine. Son 
were war ships, moved usually by oa) 
and distinguished by their sharp beaks . 
iron, and their crews armed with spea: 
and shield; some were huge mercha 
vessels, propelled by oars and sail, !ad« 
with rich cargoes of Eastern manufa 
tures, with the wines of Italy and the a 
tistic wares of Greece; some, sailing down 
the river from the docks of London, would 
carry the tin, lead, furs, and the corn and 
cattle of the west to the ports of Gaul and 
Spain. Julian found in Britain the ne 
cessary supplies for his perishing soldiers 
in Germany, and the immense stores he 
drew from it when famine prevailed on 
the Continent show the general cultiva 
tion and prosperity of the island.’ His 
six hundred corn ships were hastily built 
in the forest of 
Ardennes, and 
possibly landed 
only on the south 
ern shore; if we 
allow them a bur- 
den of one hun 
dred tons each, 
they would equal 
the capacity of at 
least six Umbrias 
or Etrurias, and 
the very names 
of our modern 
argosies recall 
the Italian teach- 
ers of our ances- 
tors. 

The singular importance of London is 
shown in the circumstance that here con- 
verged all the roads of the island. From 
the Hadrianic wall, Carlisle, or Segedu- 
num, from Wales, Cornwall, and the west, 
from Dover, Ruiuviz, and Regnum, the 
wonderful hightways pointed directly to 
the commercial centre. Whoever visit- 
ed England must almost of necessity have 
passed through London. The merchant 
and the traveller would meet in its forum. 

* Julian suggests the greatness of his labor— 


épyov ob pipkov—and indicates the wealth of Brit- 
ain. Ep, Atheniensem, Hersklein, p. 360. 
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ut especially was it, under the later em- 
re, the chief mart for the import and 
<port trade. Corn and cattle had always 
en the chief products of Britain; slaves, 
on, gold, silver, lead, dogs of a famous 
reed, and probably furs and wild beasts, 
e also exported. And all these would 
uturally find their way from the north 
und west by the various roads to the con- 
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some new trait of Roman industry and 
taste; new villas are constantly found, 
new cities explored, the countless roads 
traced to the commercial capital. 

The traders of Roman London have their 
apparent, perhaps real, representatives in 
its modern guilds, The collegium, or guild 
of traders and working-men,may be traced 
through the whole history of the British 





ROMAN 


venient port on the banks of the Thames. 
For the common traveller the usual way 
to London was by the port Rutupie, near 
Dover, and the direct road through Can- 
terbury: the Romans always avoided, if 
possibile, a sea-voyage. But for goods and 
traffic the chief highway must have been 
the river Thames. It was to make use of 
its harbor that all the Roman roads seem to 
have been built. No city was ever more ad 
mirably supplied with internal communi 
cations on every side. The Roman roads 
that spread like a net-work around Lon- 
don were never equalled in modern times 
in any city, until the invention and mul- 
tiplication of railways forever surpassed 
them. 

The wealthy merchants of London built 
the fine villas of Kent, and adorned the 
country with their stately homes. Trade 
has been the foundation 
of every great city, except 
perhaps Rome and Paris. 
It made the southeast coast 
of England one of the fair- 
est and richest of the an- 
cient lands. Every day, 
even with the casual and 
irregular researches of pri- 
vate explorers, brings out 


KEYS 


cities by inseriptions,documents,and char- 
ters.’ They were formed for charitable, 
commercial, and religious purposes; to 
maintain the sick, to bury the dead, and 
probably to preserve the excellence of 
workmanship in all branches of trade. 
The ‘‘Mercers’” and the ‘*Goldsmiths’” 
companies of modern London are the di- 
rect descendants of the associations that 
existed in the Italian cities—the trades- 
unions of an early age. 

London was the centre of 

the chief manufacturing 


1 TI ey resembled the soda- 
litii, or social clubs, of Rome, 
mentioned in Cicero’s Plancius. 
See Wander, Orat. pro Plan., 
Leps. 1830. And Mr. Coote has 
left a careful study of this in- 
teresting subject. 
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interests of the time. One of the most im- 
portant of these was the manufacture of 
earthen-ware. The Romans used vessels 
of clay where the modern European has 
long substituted metal or wood.' In Ro 
man London wine was kept in clay jars 
of ample size. A “pot of gold” owes its 
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(LOWER THAMES STREET). 


origin to the Roman practice of keeping 
their money in earthen chests or vases. 
Grain, oil, and fruit were preserved in 
great earthen jars. Lamps and candela- 
bra of clay were on every table. Tiles 
covered the roofs and floors. The count- 
less cups, vases, plates, and cooking uten- 
sils of the Roman family life are seen in 
every excavation, and cover the sites of 
the ruined cities. 

Immense factories of earthen-ware arose 
in the neighborhood of London, quite un- 
paralleled in modern times. At Up- 
church, on the river below the city, long 
lines of works are seen that have been 
traced for twenty miles; at Castor, north 
of London, was another great manufac- 
tory of pottery as extensive as that below. 
The Castor ware was dark blue or black, 
the shapes graceful, the ornaments of 
lines and circles in excellent taste. Some 
red ware was made in Britain, some 
white; but it was of inferior execution. 
The delicate Samian ware was imported 
from the Italian factories, an article of 
luxury and of great expense. All these 
factories no doubt sent their products to 
London for sale. Its warehouses must 
have been filled with the blue and black 

! The immense earthen jars in the British Museum 
collection show how well the Romans worked in clay. 
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vessels from Upchurch and Castor a 
the rare importations from the Sou 
Another source of the wealth of the « 
was the mines of tin, lead, and copp 
Possibly as miners and merchants 
metal the London trades controlled { 
European markets. The wealthy pul 
cani hired the mines, ; 
made immense profits fr 
the dealers of Italy a 
Gaul. The forests of D« 
and Sussex are full of t] 
traces of their labors: a) 
the mines of western E: 
land have been follows 
for endless miles along fo: 
gotten tracks. The sple: 
did villas and city palaces 
of London were built fron 
the profits of this produc 
tive labor. The demand 
for tin for bronzes, iron fo 
weapons, of lead for brass 
pipes, roofs, and various ar 
ticles of domestic use, cou! d 
searcely ever fail. Once, 


BONE COMB 


we are told, lead was pro 
duced so abundantly in 


3ritain that an imperial order was issued 
restricting for a time its production. Like 
the trusts and companies of our own day, it 
was an imperial monopoly that controlled 
the price. 

One would be glad to know what was 
the condition of the men, women, and 
children who worked in the factories and 
the mines. It is said that the miners 
were chiefly convicts and slaves. The 
Christians in periods of persecution were 
usually sent to the mines. The record 
of their fearful sufferings appears in the 
annals. They slept on the bare rock, 
were starved, beaten, poisoned with the 
fumes of lead and copper, and when sick, 
left to die untended and alone. Prob- 
ably tne British mines were worked by 
Caledonian slaves; Christians were not 
yet abundant, and in later times lived 
unharmed. In the north, along the wall, 
the soldiers probably mined and smelted 
the ore, or dug the coal they used for 
their furnaces and stoves. Of the work- 
ing-classes of London we have no account. 
They were chiefly slaves; the free pop- 
ulation was probably never very large; 
the Roman families formed its ruling 
caste, and preyed upon the people. The 
government of Rome plundered the Brit- 
ish aristocracy and the mercantile classes, 
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a general discontent 
wed itself in the jealous 
ilry of the cities. Sla- 
ry destroyed the vigor of 

e ruling and at 

t a few Irish or Caledo- 

in savages ravaged the 

iole region from the wall 
) the suburbs of London. 

[t is impossible to form 

y exact estimate of the 
opulation of the city. It 

is contained within the 
narrow limit of the walls. 
That the city was very populous is be- 
yond any doubt. Even in the avenging 
raid of Boadicea seventy thousand per- 
sons are said to have perished when 
London and Colchester had just been 
conquered and colonized. Centuries of 
must have all the south- 
east coast almost one flourishing city, of 
which London was only the central port. 
Its environs resembled those of Rome it- 
where fine villas covered every em- 
and every pleasant valley, and 
land was so valuable that even 
Cicero could scarcely find a site for his 
daughter's temple and tomb. Much too 
of the population would consist of trav- 
elling merchants and sailors. 

At night the sleeping city was protected 
by the vigilance of the state. Watchmen, 
well trained and disciplined, patrolled the 
streets.’ They were firemen as well, and 
carried with them axes to break into 
houses where they saw a fire, and ladders 
to mount to the roofs, water buckets and 
engines to put out the flames. At first 
the firemen seem to have formed vol- 
unteer associations, as was once the cus- 
tom in our own cities,* but they became 
disorderly and dangerous. The emperors 


classes, 


peace made 


self, 
inence 


where 


1 Arch. Jour. Rev. J. Hirst, article on the “ Ro- 
man Fire Brigade in Britain,” vol. 40, p. 328, finds 
a cohort of vigi/es in Yorkshire. 

2 Plin., Ep. 42,48. Trajan notices the 


danger of 
volunteer associations. 
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FOUND IN WARWICK SQUARE, 
NEWGATE STREET, 1581. 


British Museum. 


introduced the hired vigiles of later times. 
They no doubt carried lanterns. Some- 
times they broke into houses where the 
noise of late revellers alarmed them, as in 
the story told by Petronius. They seem 
to have been provided with engines' for 
extinguishing flames. Wet cloths too 
were used, and others steeped in vinegar. 
The tramp of the heavy sandals of the 
watchmen must have resounded over the 
pavements, and thieves and midnight rob- 
bers fled before them. We may recon- 
struct in faney the slumbering capital. 
The white temples gleamed in the pale 
misty moonlight, the lonely forum pre- 
sented a colonnade of stately pillars, the 
vigiles alone paced the deserted streets. 
Sleep held 


in its all-composing arms the 
spirits of our ancestors and their teachers. 
The peace of God bound them for a few 


hours at least in an equality of bliss. The 
master in his frescoed apartment, the 
slave chained in his cell, the jailer and 
his prisoners, the judge and the criminal, 
sank to a brotherhood of rest. The gladi- 
ator slumbered by his victim, the bestia- 
rius with the wild beast he was condemn- 
ed to slaughter, the soldier with his cap- 
tive. And now, far down underneath the 
modern capital, they lie buried together, 
city and people, sleeping, we trust, in per- 
petual peace. 

' The stpho, Ep. 42, was evidently a machine for 
throwing water. So Seneca, N. H., 2, 16. 


ROMAN MARBLE SARCOPHAGUS. 
Guildhall. 
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HE first New York city directory was 

reprinted in fac-simile four or five 
vears ago, and it was greatly enhanced in 
interest by an appendix occupying half 
the volume,and containing annals of New 
York for the year 1786, compiled from 
newspapers of the day. These annals 
comprise a few paragraphs for every day 
in that year, and give a very pleasant and 
vivid glimpse of the little town before 
Diedrich Knickerbocker had addressed 
himself to his genial historical task. 

The reprint is prefixed by a paper on 
the New York of 1786 by Noah Webster. 
From this sketch it appears that Broad- 
way is the most convenient and agreeable 
part of the city, extending from its south- 
ern point to the Hospital, where it opens 
into an extensive plain or common. Itis 
a wide and elevated street, and commands 
a delightful prospect of the town and the 
Hudson. Wall Street is also wide and 
elevated, and the buildings in it are ele- 
gant. But it had not yet witnessed its 
most memorable incident—the inaugura- 
tion of Washington. There is, however, 
in the City Hall,subsequently the Federal 
Hall, where now stands the United States 
Sub-Treasury, ‘‘the likeness of General 
Washington, presented by a gentleman 
in England—a likeness dear to every 
American, and destined to grace the 
walls of every council-chamber in the 
New World.” 

Is that portrait still known, and is the 
Englishman known who presented it? 
Thirty years before, in 1756, Judge Wil- 
liam Smith had written of the city that it 
was one of the most social places on the 
continent. Of its ladies he said that they 
were comely and dressed well, ‘‘ and scarce 
any of them have distorted shapes.”” With 
wholesome impartiality he adds, ‘‘ There 
is nothing they so generally neglect as 
reading, and, indeed, all the arts for the 
improvement of the mind, in which, I 
confess, we have set them the example.” 
Noah Webster, alluding to this remark of 
Judge Smith, with still severer justice, 
says that it is equally true of the country 
at large. There are some good academies, 
but many parts are unfurnished with 
schools, or ‘‘they are kept by low igno- 
rant men, and are consequently worse 
than none.” Then,with a comprehensive 
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**snapper,” he concludes, ‘‘this remark 
may be extended to a large part of the 
United States.” 

The population of the city and county 
in 1786 was 23,614, and the number of 
houses on the island by actual count was 
3340. There are rather more than a thou- 
sand names in the directory,and there are 
lists of the members of the Congress of the 
Confederation, of the city government, 
and of the various city societies. Among 
these the eye is arrested by this: ‘‘The 
Society for Promoting the Manumission 
of Slaves, and protecting such of them as 
have been or may be liberated, meets at 
the Coffee-house.” Of this society the 
Hon. John Jay, Esq., is President, and the 
same name appears at the head of the list 
of ‘‘the Grand Departments of the United 
States,” ‘‘ His Excellency, John Jay, Es- 
quire, Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 8 
Broadway.” 

In looking at these lists of the general 
and local governments and the few socie- 
ties in the city, the distinction of the 
names is striking. The citizens who are 
known to have been the most eminent 
for character and ability are the chief of- 
ficial personages. On the 29th of April 
in the annals for 1786 nine gentlemen are 
announced as elected for the city and 
county to the State Assembly. They are 
Alexander Hamilton, Robert C. Living- 
ston, Nicholas Bayard, Richard Varick, 
Evert Bancker, John Ray, William Mal- 
colm, William Denning, David Brooks. 
They each received from 262 votes cast 
for Mr. Brooks to 552 for Mr. Livingston, 
and the names differ from many of those 
that we read in the successful lists of such 
elections to-day in being generally and 
honorably known. On the 25th of May 
Jacob Astor, at No. 81 Queen Street (now 
Pearl), two doors from the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, has just imported from London 
an elegant assortment of musical instru- 
ments, and every article in the musical 
line, which he will dispose of on very low 
terms for cash. 

Astor had arrived in the country three 
years before with a venture of musical in- 
struments, and was thé first regular deal- 
er in such wares in the United States. 
He was already interested in the fur trade, 
and before the end of the century his for- 
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tune was reckoned at a quarter of a mill- 
ion of dollars. On the 20th of the same 
month Peter Goelet, at the Golden Key, 
No. 48 Hanover Square, has just imported 
in the last vessels from London and Bristol 
a large and general assortment of iron- 
mongery; also a consignment of bottled 
porter, Bend sole- leather, boot-legs and 
yamps, which he will sell very low for 
cash. It does not appear whether either 
of these worthy shop-keepers had exposed 
himself to the rebuke of the newspaper 
which says, on the 22d of May, ‘‘Sev- 
eral of the citizens, to the disgrace of 
good order and common decency, erect 
signs and show boards in such an extrav- 
agant manner that they not only en- 
croach upon the privileges of their neigh- 
bors, but disgrace and deform the police 
of the city.” 

It is a suggestive little pamphlet, and 
full of interest, like all such pictures of 
other times in a familiar spot. There is 
no such extraordinarily rapid municipal 
growth and development elsewhere as 
those on this island, the settlement and 
life of which Knickerbocker described so 
gayly. That veracious chronicler him- 
self was but three years old when the 
newly come Astor offered his ‘‘guittar 
strings” to an avid public, and Peter 
Goelet was selling bottled porter and 
boot-legs very low for cash. It is plea- 
sant to see in what honest industry fa- 
mous fortunes were founded, and to ob- 
serve how recent were their beginnings. 
In a country where orders of nobility are 
unknown, and cannot therefore create 
social distinctions, it is agreeable to know 
that such distinctions as are founded 
upon money may spring from actual qual- 
ities and worth in those who make the 
money. 

There is no truer saying than the 
French one, noblesse oblige. If your 
grandfather, at whatever remove, was a 
hero or an honest tradesman, a hero of 
some kind, or at least an honest citizen, 
you are instinctively impelled to be, un- 
less his virile blood is spent in your de- 
generate veins. If, as is usually the case 
with us Americans, the founder of the 
fortune was a doughty tradesman, or me- 
chanic, or hard worker in a profession, 
from whose thrift and sagacity we have 
derived affluence and ease, his children do 
not permit his useful industry to shame by 
contrast their indolent and profuse use- 
lessness. For they know that the son of 
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a hundred honest tradesmen may as liit]e 
deserve respect as the worthless daug) 
of a hundred earls. 
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THACKERAY’S ‘‘Publicoaler,” and Avis 
tides, and all the pseudonymes of the j 
dignant Briton writing to his newspaper 
to complain of the thirteenth passengey 
in the omnibus or the barking dog in his 
neighbor's yard, are disappearing, or in 
deed are quite gone. If a publie-spirited 
citizen has occasion to express his views 
in a newspaper, he now generally signs 
his initials or contents himself with some 
half-jocose signature. But the old pur 
pose is subserved in another way. What 
Burke says of tyranny is true of all reso 
lute purpose; it pursues the same end, but 
not the same way. ‘‘ When an arbitrary 
imposition is attempted upon the subject,” 
remarks Burke, ‘‘ undoubtedly it will not 
bear on its forehead the name of ship- 
money.” ‘‘I believe there was no pro 
fessed admirer of Henry the Eighth among 
the instruments of the last King James 
nor in the court of Henry the Eighth was 
there, I dare say, to be found a single ad 
vocate of the favorites of Richard the 
Second.” Burke wrote this a hundred 
and twenty years ago, and in his own 
strain we may safely say that nobody 
would now assail English liberty as the 
Earl of Bute assailed it in Burke’s time. 

But we have invoked a mighty shade to 
point a very simple moral. If Publicoaler 
no longer gratifies and instructs us under 
that resounding name with his comments 
on public men and affairs, his light still 
burns under another bushel. During the 
war he was ‘‘a gentleman from the front,” 
or ‘‘a distinguished officer,” or ‘‘a well- 
informed authority,” or ‘“‘a well-known 
citizen,” or ‘‘an intelligent contraband,” 
and his remarks were to be received upon 
the principle of omne ignotum. So now, 
when our old friend Publiccaler wishes 
to free his mind and adjust political af- 
fairs, he appears as ‘‘a distinguished 
member of the House,” or ‘‘a gentleman 
high in the councils of his party,” or 
‘one of the -best- known Southern [or 
Northern, or Eastern, or Western] men,” 
or ‘‘a veteran observer,” or any other 
convenient generalization. Under this 
cover he whacks away at his pleasure. 
The weight of his remarks, however, de- 
pends upon the imagination of the reader. 
If that faculty is sensitive, it is at once 
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isibly impressed by the new style and 
itle of our old friend, and he conjures up 
the most sagacious of statesmen, and fan- 
‘ies that he is perpending the deliverances 
‘f Burleigh himself. 

Perhaps ‘‘one of the best-known West- 
rn men,” or ‘‘a well-known Senator,” 
tates that it is impossible to hope that 
‘odlins can earry the State of Squedunk, 

and he produces arguments which, were 
they of another kind, should be conclu- 
sive enough to establish the existence of 
Symmes’s Hole. Printed conspicuously 
in large type, and treated seriously as re- 
marks worthy of consideration, the effect 
may be very imposing. Undoubtedly 
many readers will shake their heads de- 
cisively and lament that it is all up with 
Codlins. 

The truth is, meanwhile, that Publi- 
coaler is only Snug the Joiner. He dis- 
cures or presents the lion, but he is by 
no means the king of beasts. If the good 
young man who purveys news for the 
press wishes to give importance and em- 
phasis to his views of public affairs, why 
should he not avail himself of the re- 
sources of his art?) Typography furnishes 
a device known as double-leading, which 
newspaper writers of a sensational turn 
find very convenient. If the object be to 
arrest and startle the reader, and cause 
him perhaps to gasp and stare, the news- 
paper spreads its lines very far apart, pro- 
ducing an anomaly in the general aspect 
of the page which signifies extraordinary 
importance. It has the effect of the ty- 
pographical hand with the pointing finger, 
or the duplicated exclamation point. It 
says to the eye, authoritatively, ‘*‘ Look 
here!” 

In like manner Snug, naturally feeling 
that the reportorial ‘‘ we” prefixed to the 
observation respecting the ability of Cod- 
lins to carry Squedunk would not excite 
the public nor perhaps stay the falling 
eyelid of the weary reader, changes the 
form of his remark, and by the harmless 
fiction of ‘‘an eminent public man,” or 
‘‘a conspicuous Senator,” so smears his 
remark with molasses, if the phrase may 
be used, that the species of fly known to 
science as the quidnunce instantly alights, 
and escaping, a loud buzzing follows. If 
the remark to which Snug wishes to draw 
attention is not political, he has only to 
vary his mask. He may summon as his 
authority ‘‘a well-known man about 
town,” or ‘‘a distinguished leader of fash- 
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ion,” or ‘‘one of the solid men of Fairy- 
land,” or ‘‘a retired clergyman,” and the 
reader will be affected according to his 
imagination or his credulity. 

These impalpable figures, with the im 
pressive and suggestive names which fill 
the newspapers with such abundant spec- 
ulation and satire and vaticination, to 
which is due so much of the indignation 
and warning and scorn and eloquence of 
current editorial writing, are but the airy 
voices that syllable men’s names. ‘‘Oho!” 
cries the able editor, seizing his pen and 
plunging headlong into the inky fray, 
‘*so Governor Benoni Bump thinks that 
the Honorable Stillwater Cato is a back 
number, does he?” No, not at all. He 
does not think so; he has not said so. 
He thinks, on the contrary, that Cato is 
the instinctive choice of a patriotic people. 
The editor is misled by a fiction. He is 
dashing at a will-o’-the-wisp, and Snug is 
smiling, because Snug, to give zest to his 
telegraphic letter, stated that ‘‘a shrewd 
politician upon the inside” had said that 
such was Governor Bump’s opinion of Mr. 
Cato. 

These Publicoalers are all anonymous 
and irresponsible. They cannot be sued 
for libel or slander, and nobody can be 
held to account for their remarks, and 
this for two reasons: they do not exist, 
and they have made no remarks. They 
are shadows—air; they are not even 
names, like Henry Pimpernel and old 
John Naps of Greece. When next you 
see that a distinguished gentleman whose 
name is withheld says that he has private 
information that the moon is made of 
green cheese, be sure that his name is 
Teufelsdréckh, and that he comes from 
Weissnichtwo. 


THERE is a self-styled Americanism 
which acquiesces in tweedledum, but will 


not tolerate tweedledee. It rises in Con- 
gress sometimes to a lofty strain of elo- 
quence, but has the disadvantage of seem- 
ing to be afraid of European influences or 
customs or manners. This spurious Amer- 
icanism is very fond of appealing to the 
example of Dr. Franklin in Paris; but 
nothing more distinguished Dr. Franklin 
than his good-natured .cosmopolitanism 
and courteous conformity. When he was 
the American agent he was very poorly 
paid, and he could not keep a fine house 
and entertain with splendor. But he had 
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the good sense of good manners, and with- 
in the limits of his competence he did in 
Paris as the Parisians did. If Dr. Frank- 
lin had thought that a particular dress or 
title, in itself wholly unimportant, would 
have facilitated the transaction of impor- 
tant business for his country, he would 
not have hesitated to adopt either if his 
means had permitted. 

It cannot be sensibly said that every 
American agent ought to do precisely 
what Dr. Franklin did, but only what he 
would have probably done under the same 
circumstances. To bear a particular title, 
or to wear an unusual coat, is not neces- 
sarily a sacrifice of republican simplicity. 
Arrogance has been often known to go in 
rags, and modesty to be still lovelier in 
velvet. If a republic chooses to take part 
in the society of nations, it discredits it- 
self if it does not observe the common 
law of international social intercourse. 
This was the just instinct of our forefa- 
thers, the men who made the Constitution 
and established the government. They 
did not think that honest republicanism 
required Senators to sit in their shirt 
sleeves when they were legislating, nor to 
refuse to observe the laws of etiquette in 
society, because such laws are merely con- 
venient customs springing from circum- 
stances, and pleasing to the imagination. 
Why, pray, Citizen Sans Culottes, should 
a young bride wear a white dress and a 
veil and a wreath of orange flowers? Why 
should we say good-morning when we 
meet? Why don’t we all wear perukes 
and knee-breeches and cocked hats?) You 
can cant, Citizen Sans Culottes, as readily 
as the priest or the courtier. 

When the fathers introduced the repub- 
lic into the social circle of nations, they 
provided that the republican official agents 
and representatives in that society should 
be called ambassadors, or ministers, or 
consuls, as was the custom of that circle. 
It was a matter of convenience, like the 
other titles that republican officers bear. 
Consequently, when the Honorable Elijah 
Pogram assures us, with reverberating de- 
clamation, that whiie it is American and 
republican and proper to call a republican 
agent envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary, it is a snobbish servility 
to effete despotisms to call him ambassa- 
dor, he produces a strong disposition in 
his hearers to examine his bumps. 

If Dr. Franklin, or any other of the 
many worthy American representatives 
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whom the republic has sent to transact its 
business with other great powers, cou) 
have expedited our affairs if they had wory 
a blue coat instead of a black coat, or boots 
instead of shoes, but had resolutely refused 
to conform to such insolent monarchics} 
practices, their patriotism might not have 
been suspected, but would not their com 
mon-sense have been sadly impeached? If 
our agent, when called by some other 
name indicative of the same representative 
office, could perform his duties more con 
veniently to himself and as effectively for 
us, does republicanism require us to reject 
the name as unrepublican? If there were 
personal humiliation involved, or an im 
plied assent to principles not our own, 
the form would be no longer unimportant 
But if a newspaper found that when it 
called its agent a commissioner instead 
of a reporter it could obtain news more 
promptly, more accurately,and more fully, 
would it not be a rather ridiculous news- 
paper if it refused on the ground that a 
reporter was not a commissioner? 

It is not humiliating or unrepublican 
for Mr. Robert Lincoln or Mr. Reid to wear 
a dress coat and a white cravat when they 
go out to dine in theirowncountry. It is 
the social custom. Does it become obse 
quiousness to monarchy when, in accord 
ance with the.diplomatic custom in an- 
other country, they wear apiece of gold 
lace upon the coat? Would it be more 
seemly, more manly, more republican, to 
wear a plaid shooting jacket and declare 
that gold-lace is —— rubbish? So, if at 
home they may be called esquire or Mr. 
without loss of republican simplicity, may 
they not still retain it abroad when they 
are called excellency, or envoy, or consul, 
or ambassador? 

Undoubtedly all these forms may be 
carried beyond reason. They may be 
abused, but it does not follow that for that 
reason they may not be wisely used. It 
has been often suggested that the etiquette 
of diplomacy should be changed, or that 
national representatives should have pre 
cedence in the transaction of business ac 
cording to the relative importance of the 
government they represent. Perhaps Cit 
izen Sans Culottes thinks that all preced- 
ence is humbug, and that the representa 
tive of most muscle and the loudest voice, 
who, in a general rush of all the repre 
sentatives, can force his way first into the 
room where business is to be transacted, 
should do so. Will it be upon the repub- 
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lican principle that might makes right? 
And does Citizen Sans Culottes mean to 
deny the natural right of still larger mus- 
ele and louder voice than those which 
may have prevailed to break into the col- 
oquy and proceed to their own business, 
subject to the same natural right of inter- 
ruption by still greater force and stri- 
dency ¢ 

Before he condemns the custom of pre- 
cedence too contemptuously, our spurious 
American must permit himself to inquire 
whether in our own republican White 
House Senators may not pass into the 
official room of the President unan- 
nounced, and in advance of any ‘‘ sover- 
eign’ who may have been waiting for an 
hour to enter? And who, pray, is a Sen- 
ator but a servant of the sovereign people ? 
And why, in the name of equality and of 
Americanism, should he precede one of 
the sovereigns themselves into the pre- 
sence of the head-servant, to whom the 
sovereign may have some orders to give? 
Citizen Sans Culottes, if he be in the busi- 
ness of politics, may perhaps come at last 
to perceive that he deals in an exceeding- 
ly cheap article of patriotism. 

The republic of the United States is a 
not unimportant power. If it is of opin- 
ion that diplomatic social usages, ques- 
tions of official precedence according to 
titles, and other similar subjects, should 
be reconsidered and determined anew, it 
can propose their readjustment to other 
powers. But while the present usages 
continue, Dr. Franklin would certainly 
recommend conformity to them in such a 
manner as to secure the most benefit to 
the country, always reserving, as the Doc- 
tor would be sure to do, every point of 
real importance. 


NonE of his great contemporaries was 
universally beloved more than General 
Sherman, perhaps none so much. The 
rare happiness was his not only of becom- 
ing famous by taking a great part in a 
great historic achievement, but of the com- 
plete enjoyment of fame. His later years 
forecast the future. He saw not only that 
his name would be remembered, but re- 
membered with personal affection. Very 
few men have been able to foresee this, 
and very few more clearly than Sherman. 
{t is due not to achievement alone, but to 
personal quality blended with achieve- 
ment. 
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In his last years he was wholly with- 
drawn from public affairs, and with ex- 
traordinary tact, although constantly in 
the public eye and mind, and although 
the sense of his historic personality, so to 
speak, was constant, he refrained from 
declarations upon pending public ques- 
tions,and the remarks of his interviews 
were not devoted to subjects of general 
controversy. This was doubtless the re- 
sult of his accurate apprehension of his 
relation to the country. He had been 
educated by it, and had served it as a sol- 
dier. He had strong convictions and 
was frank of speech, but he belonged to 
all. He could not well be a common 
partisan. He was apparently untouched 
by political ambition. If he had felt its 
spur at all, he was happily able to prefer 
the general permanent affectionate popu- 
lar regard to the fierce enthusiasm of a 
political campaign and the passionate 
ardor of partisanship. 

Whatever the reason, he held aloof. 
Perhaps at one moment, had he assented, 
his name might have been caught up in 
a vast and tumultuous political conven- 
tion, and to a burning and skilful appeal 
to patriotism and the still glowing memo- 
ries of the war a palpitating party might 
have responded, and made him its leader. 
But if others doubted and hesitated he 
did not. He comprehended the situation 
as in a comprehensive and far-extending 
military movement. He knew himself, 
and he refused. The opportunity for 
which the most illustrious and the most 
famous of Americans have longed and 
labored and pined offered itself to him, 
unsought, unwished, and he smiled it 
away. 

Among the chief figures of the epoch 
of the war probably Lincoln and Sher- 
man were the most individual and origi- 
nal. The most romantic and picturesque 
of the many renowned events of that 
time was the march to the sea. It has 
already a distinctive character, like that 
of the Greeks in Xenophon’s story of the 
ten thousand. When the news of its 
successful issue reached this part of the 
country, it served to show the simple 
and honest patriotism of one of the 
more unfortunate of the Union gen- 
erals. Burnside, after the explosion of 
the mine at Petersburg, had been relieved, 
and was staying with a company of 
friends at a country house on Narragan- 
sett Bay. The company were all sitting 
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one morning upon the spacious piazza, 
when a messenger rode up and announced 
Sherman's success. Burnside’s delight 
was enthusiastic. All thought of him- 
self vanished. The good cause only was 
in his mind and heart, and running to 
his wife, he joyfully kissed her, saying, 
‘**T know that the compauy feels as I do, 
and will forgive me.” 

It was the feeling of a soldier as sim- 
ple and true-hearted and patriotic, but not 
so fortunate, as Sherman; and it was the 


Chitor’s 


\ 7 HOEVER turns over the accumula- 

tion of verse in the little volumes 
which every few months begin to heap 
the reviewer's table, must be troubled, if 
he has a feeling heart, by something fu- 
tile, something fatuous in their manner 
of approaching the public. There is 
hardly any one of them which has not 
something good in it, and even very good: 
some fine line, some fine stanza, some 


whole poem that is fine; but it is seldom 
that the entire book is good, though now 


and then this happens, too. It seems as 
if some better way of reaching the reader 
with what is really good in each might 
be imagined; and we have been wonder- 
ing if the poets could-not have a sort of 
spring and fall exhibitions, as the painters 
have. There might be a hanging com- 
mittee, or a literary tribunal answering to 
it, which could decide upon the different 
pieces of verse to be presented to the pub- 
lic; there could be something equivalent 
to the line for the worthier efforts, and 
the poorer could be in some sort skyed. 
We have not thought it out very clearly ; 
but we are sure that in Mr. Bellamy’s 
commonwealth, when we get it, there will 
be no such ruinous and wasteful form of 
publication for poetry as we now have 
in these volumes of competitive verse. 
These represent individualism carried to 
its logical extreme of anarchism, and in 
its presence one feels that almost any 
form of collectivism would be better. 
Perhaps government control is what we 
need; perhaps a nationalistic production 
and distribution of poetry. We are cer- 
tain that an immense saving of ink and 
paper could be at once effected if the the- 
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same candor and manly sweetness of 19. 
ture that softened Sherman’s voice whe), 
ever he spoke of the soldiers of the wa, 
to whom fate had seemed to be unking 
He is gone, the last of the old familia; 
figures, some of his old foes bearing })\1, 
tenderly to the grave. And are not Lin 
coln, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Porte, 
Seward, Chase, Stanton, Sumner,and their 
fellows, historic figures worthy to rank 
with the elder Revolutionary group dear 
to all Americans ? 


Study. 


ories of socialism could be realized in 
this region. Of course, it might come 
hard upon the poets at first, and there 
would probably be single cases of great 
suffering ; but the gain to the public 
would be incalculable, simply incalcula- 
ble. 


I. 


We are not saying all this of all the 
volumes of verse before us; and we shall 
conceal as artfully as we can which one 
of them we mean our remarks to apply 
to. Certainly Mr. Frank Dempster Sher- 
man must by this time have made friends 
too formidable in number to suffer any 
such suggestion in regard to his work; 
and we do not know that we wish to offer 
it. The qualities which have made him 
liked before are mostly present in his last 
collection, which he calls Lyrics for a 
Lute: the grace, the nicely studied form, 
the well-attuned measures singing them- 
selves to pleasant and gentle thoughts. 
A love of nature, a love of letters, a nim- 
ble fancy, are what we note as before in 
his truly conscientious and more and more 
artistic work; and it seems to us that we 
could not more fairly indicate the temper- 
ament of his book than by giving from it 
the poem he calls 


MOTHS. 


Ghosts of departed wingéd things, 
What memories are those 

That tempt you, with your damask wings, 
Here where my candle glows ? 


Vainly you hover, circling oft 
The tongue of yellow flame: 
A tiger by caresses soft 
You vainly seek to tame. 
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Here is no hope for you: nay, here 
Death lurks within the light, 

To leap upon you flying near, 
And sweep you from the night. 

Moon-butterflies, back to your blooms 
Born of the dew and stars! 

Hence, ghosts, and find again your glooms 
Hidden by shadow bars. 


Quick—speed across the dusky blue, 
Lest, in a sudden breath, 

This tawny tiger wake, and you 
Endure a second death! 


II. 


In Miss Edith M. Thomas's elegiac 
poem, The Inverted Torch, we are aware 
of the technical refinements that have 
characterized her work from the begin- 
ning; and there is the same close and true 
friendship with nature that she has al- 
ways shown; but the sorrow which has 
inspired her here has richly and abun- 
dantly supplied the human interest whose 
absence has sometimes seemed a defect of 
her landscape studies. It is a mother 
whom her music mourns, and it is a bro- 
ken union of profound sympathies and 
interests which it laments in strains of 
noble sadness. 


Hath God new realms of lovely life for thee 
In some white star, the soul of eve or morn, 
Whose full and throbbing lustre makes forlorn 

Us who not yet across the void shall flee? 

But why remote should now thy pleasures be, 
When yet thy joy in nature was unworn, 
Whether shot forth the tender blade of corn, 

Or the wild tempest scourged the winter’s tree? 

Seeker and seer of beauty in each phase 
Of year on year through which the dear earth 

runs, 
Far be the Heaven of change-desiring ones ; 

Be thine not so; but love thou still to gaze 
On morning dews that wed with golden suns, 

And happy deaths of stainless summer days. 


Whether this is only the longing of 
the stricken spirit, or whether it is the 
glimpse of the truth which mortal eyes 
shall never wholly see, it is beautiful and 
consoling; and we can praise the whole 
poem for passages that will not leave the 
reader uncomforted. It will do its high 
office all the more perfectly because it 
never assumes to do other than pour out 
a natural grief, and a heart-break submis- 
sive even when impatient. 


I once besought thee that thou wouldst return, 
And, spirit, clothe thyself in symboled speech 
That, though unheard, might still my spirit reach, 

And arm to vanquish Death’s negation stern. 


. 


Thine answer came, with sad prevision keen: 
“Look not for this, but think, if it could be, 
How many myriads gone had comfort seen, 
From the all-binding law not one goes free; 
It is for us as it for all has been.” 


IIT. 


Mr. Henry Austin’s enemy seems to be 
haste, unless we misjudge the disabling 
cause in so many of his Vagabond Verses. 
One certainly feels like saying here that 
the picture would have been better if the 
painter had taken more pains; at least 
the defects are not such as more pains 
would make worse. There is vigorous 
thinking enough throughout, and manly 
feeling; but somehow the poet has not 
staid to tell all, or to say it in the best way. 
One is vexed, when one reads a poem 
so well wrought as ‘*‘ Mastodon-Saurus,” 
that all the rest are not so; but the fact 
is, none of the rest are so; though every- 
where there are good bits, along with a 
lot of indifferent bits, of quite worthless 
bits. Everywhere are the proofs of how 
much better the poet could do if he would, 
as, for instance, this ‘‘ Fragment”: 


Shadow of smoke upon running water, 
How it symbols the life of man: 

Pain his mother, Sorrow his daughter, 
Work his wife, since the world began! 

Nay, how filmy our present vision! 
Deeper gaze through the river’s run: 

From dark trance into bright transition 
Dances Life, like a mote i’ the sun. 


IV. 


We might very well make Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley much the same reproach- 
es we have made Mr. Austin if we could 
find it in our heart to make him any at 
all. But his Rhymes of Childhood take 
themselves quite out of the category of 
ordinary verse, and refuse to be judged by 
the usual criterions. The fact is, our 
Hoosier poet has found lodgment in peo- 
ple’s love, which is a much safer place for 
any poet than their admiration. What 
he has said of very common aspects of 
life has endeared him; you feel, in read- 
ing his verse, that here is one of the hon- 
estest souls that ever uttered itself in that 
way, and that he is true to what we all 
know because he has known it, and not 
because he has just verified it by close ob- 
servation. At times he is so very homely 
in material or phase that the thin academ- 
ic skin creeps on the critical body, but the 
shiver checked, you perceive how good the 











thing is. It is the case with very many 
things in these Rhymes of Childhood, 
where you see that he is trying to express 
the child type in a child character. We 
do not know exactly why we should pass 
all these rhymes over to give the follow- 
ing descriptive piece, one of many in the 
book that addresses itself to the reader in 
grown-up language. 


A SUDDEN SHOWER. 


Barefooted boys scud up the street, 
Or skurry under sheltering sheds ; 
And school-girl faces pale and sweet, 
Gleam from the shawls about their heads, 
Doors bang; and mother voices call 
From alien homes; and rusty gates 
Are slammed; and high above it all 
The thunder grim reverberates. 
And then abrupt, the rain, the rain! 
The earth lies gasping; and the eyes 
Behind the streaming window-panes 
Smile at the trouble of the skies. 
The highway smokes, sharp echoes ring ; 
The cattle bawl and cow-bells clank ; 
And into town comes galloping 
The farmer’s horse, with steaming flank. 
The swallow dips beneath the eaves, 
And flirts his plumes and folds his wings; 
And under the cataba jeaves 
The caterpillar curls and clings. 
The bumblebee is pelted down 
The wet stem of the hollvhock ; 
And sullenly in spattered brown 
The cricket leaps the garden walk. 
Within, the baby claps his hands 
And crows with rapture strange and vague ; 
Without, beneath the rose-bush stands 
A dripping rooster on one leg. 


Is not this excellent? There is not a 
false touch in it; that pelted-down bumble- 
bee is worth his weight in gold; but then, 
so is the dripping rooster, for that matter. 


Wi 


Mr. Eugene Field's Little Book of West- 
ern Verse has much in common with Mr. 
Riley’s work; but it appears to us rather 
less native and rather more conscious. 
Mr. Field has tried his clever hand in a 
good many ways, and the book consists 
largely, perhaps too largely, of proofs of 
what he can do in each; if there had been 
more unity of direction he might have 
gone farther. We confess to the same 
misgiving about the pieces in mining- 
camp ‘‘dialect” that we feel concerning 
the pieces in archaic English; they seem 
to us written by a somewhat remote and 
exterior witness. But when it comes to 
such a bit of characterization as “‘ Little 
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Mack,” the Western journalist, who 
“runs” 
The smartest, likeliest paper that is prin: 
anywhere ; ; 
And best of all, the paragraphs are point 
like a tack, 
And that’s because they emanate 
From “ Little Mack,” 





















































we have no question whatever of the point 
of view and the accurate intelligence of 
the performance. Not that Mr. Field does 
not do other kinds of things very wel! 
the poems that relate to children are ful| 
of unaffected tenderness, and have now 
and then a keen pathos that comes from 
the heart and goes to it; and here is a poem 
whose charm we should not know just 
how to formulate, though we are sure all 
our readers will feel it: 


HI-SPY. 
Strange that the city thoroughfare, 
Noisy and bustling all the day, 
Should with the night renounce its care 
And lend itself to children’s play! 
Oh, girls are girls, and boys are boys, 
And have been so since Abel’s birth, 
And shall be so till dolls and toys 
Are with the children swept from earth. 
The self-same sport that crowns the day 
Of many a Syrian shepherd’s son, 
Beguiles the little lads at play 
By night in stately Babylon. 
I hear their voices in the street, 
Yet ’tis so different from then! 
Come, brother, from your winding-sheet, 
And let us two be boys again! 


VI. 

We believe that the piece we like best 
in Mr. Aldrich’s new volume, The Sis 
ter’s Tragedy and Other Poems, is tlie lit- 
tle rhyme he calls 


MEMORY. 
My mind lets go a thousand things, 
Like Gates of Wars and deaths of kings, 
And yet recalls the very hour— 
*Twas noon by yonder-villagé tower, 
And on the last blue noon of May— 
The wind came briskly tip this way, 
Crisping the brook beside the road ; 
Then, pausing hére, set down its load 
Of pine~scents atid shook’listlessly 
Two petals from that wild-rose tree. 


Very simple, is not it, and very slight? 
but oh, young gentlemen and ladies in- 
tending verse, how difficult to do! To 
convey a sentiment, a mere emotion like 
this, wants the master-hand; any ’pren- 
tice touch would break the airy vase, and 
spill its delicate sweet. Then, here is 

















something else that is almost as fine, that 
we like almost as well: 


A MOOD 


{ blight, a gloom, I know not what, has crept 
upon my gladness— 
Some vague, remote, ancestral touch of sorrow or 
of madness ; 
\ fear that is not fear, a pain that has not pain’s 
insistence ; 
\ sense of longing and of loss, in some foregone 
existence ; 
{ subtle hurt that never pen has writ nor tongue 
has spoken— 
ich hurt perchance as Nature 
blossomed bough is broken, 


feels 


when a 


f 


One does not lecture upon things like 
hese; if they do not say themselves to 
he reader, you shall seek in vain to say 
them. But we would have the reader 
observe how wisely and how much the 
poet forbears in these exquisite portraits 
of mere feeling; how skilfully he escapes 
saying the fatal word that would have en- 
forced and spoiled them. It is not for 
this place or this voice to limit the func- 
tion of a poet like Mr. Aldrich; but we 
may say that he could not give us too 
many of these things for our pleasure; 
others may have other things of his, 
which it seems to us other people might 
do, and in which we faney him striving 
disproportionately to the effect attained ; 
but for ourselves we should have been 
glad if his whole book had been made up 
of moods and memories such as these. 


Vil. 

Rose Brake is the name of a little vol- 
ume of poems by Danske Dandridge, one 
of those Seandinavians, we think, like 
Mr. Boyesen, who naturalize so easily 
among us, and use our English as if they 
were born to it. Mrs. Dandridge has an 
ear for its finest music and repeats its 
most native strains to words of her own, 
that bring a Northern fancy into the song, 
and express some qualities that have the 
charm of another way of feeling life and 
nature. There are, for us at least, over- 
many fairies in her scheme; but we know 
that ‘‘the woods are full of them” in 
Norway and Denmark, and we tolerate 
them here in the hope that by-and-by 
they will settle down into law-abiding 
citizens and people her future books with 
somewhat more of the honest mortality 
we are more used to. Dryads we get on 
with better,and we decidedly like that 
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one in Mrs. Dandridge’s book who saw a 
young man one day in the forest: 
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He smiled and sighed, and so was gone. 
‘Twas then I learned I was alone! 
When young birds chirp themselves to sleep, 
I sometimes wish that I could weep ; 

I sit me down upon a stone 

And feel that I am all alone; 

I rest my cheek upon my hand 

And sigh, but nothing understand ; 

I sing—my songs are very sad ; 

I wish I ne’er had seen the lad! 

Ah me, I feel what must be pain ; 
Would I might see the lad again! 


But here is a poem we like still better, 
perhaps because it is all human, and 
wholly American: 


INDIAN-SUMMER. 


Yes, the sweet summer lingers still ; 
The hazes loiter on the hill; 
The year, a spendthrift growing old, 
Is scattering his lavish gold 
For a last pleasure. 
The robins flock, but do not go; 
We share the word with footsteps slow, 

In sober leisure, 

Or sit beneath the chestnut-tree, 

Our hands in silent company. 

Not yet, dear friend, we part not yet; 
Full soon the last warm sun will set; 
The crickets cease to stir the grass ; 

The gold and amber fade away; 

The scarlet from the landscape pass, 

And all the sky be sodden gray ; 
Too soon, alas! the frost must fall 

And blight the asters on the hill, 
The golden-rod, the gentians, all, 

And we must feel the parting chill. 
But oh, not yet, not yet we part: 
The summer strains us to her heart; 
The world is all a golden smile, 

And we may love a little while; 
The summer dies and hearts forget, 
And we must part—not yet, not yet! 


VIil. 


The only advantage of a sin of omission 
over the other kind, is that it may be 
sometimes repaired, if one has the proper 
humility; and we hope we bring a due 
sense of our deficiency in having failed 
hitherto to recognize the very rare and 
beautiful quality of Mr. William Watson’s 
poetry to the pleasure of recognizing it 
now. We might forgive ourselves for 
overlooking it because it is so small in 
quantity, but we will not alloy our peni- 
tence with excuses; it shall be pure, and 
so perhaps avail the niore. The poet’s 
slight volume, spare almost as_ the 
glance of the ‘* swart star”’ itself, is called 
Wordsworth’s Grave and Other Poems, 
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and it was published in London long 
enough ago last year to have become a 
cult in Boston. In its seventy-five pages 
there is very little that is not very good, 
though of course some things in it are 
very much better than others. For in- 
stance, no man could always keep the 
level of such a poem as this which we 
find among the short pieces Mr. Watson 
calls epigrams, with the true Greek sense 
of the word in mind: 


BYRON THE VOLUPTUARY. 
Too avid of earth’s bliss, he was of those 
Whom Delight flies because they give her ‘chase. 
Only the odor of her wild hair blows 
Back in their faces hungering for her face. 


We do not give this exquisite intaglio 
as Mr. Watson’s finest work, though many 
might be glad to count it their best, and 
we should not care in any wise to limit 
him in our praise, if we could. A poet 
who could write either of the epigrams 
that follow, would be only too apt to 
transcend it: 


AFTER READING “ TAMBURLAINE THE GREAT.” 
Your Marlowe’s page I close, my Shakespeare’s ope. 
How welcome, after drum and trumpet’s din, 

The continuity, the long slow slope 
And vast curves of the gradual violin! 


SHELLEY AND HARRIET WESTBROOK. 


A star looked down from heaven and loved a 
flower 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour: 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 


Refuse not, to a ruined rose-bud, tears. 


It is all very literary, this, in interest, 
but not in feeling, where it is so simple, 
nor in manner, where it is so frank. As 
natural a strain, evoked with as free a 
hand, runs through the poet's whole work. 
The poems on Wordsworth are of the 
same spirit, and they impart in most mu- 
sical and entrancing numbers a criticism 
of such high worth that it seems the only 
worthy criticism of Wordsworth till one 
remembers what Mr. Lowell has said of 
him. We do not know that even that 
master has brought out as Mr. Watson's 
verse does the central truth, the divine 
secret, of Wordsworth’s power: 


Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless human 
view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge knew. 
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What hadst thou that could make so large ame 
For all thou hadst not and thy peers possessed 

Motion and fire, swift means to radiant ends »— 
Thou hadst for weary feet the gift of rest. 


From Shelley’s dazzling glow or thunderous hia 
From Byron’s tempest anger, tempest mirth, 
Men turned to thee and found—not blast and bla: 

Tumult of tottering heavens, but peace on eart 


Nor peace that grows by Lethe, scentless flow: 
There in white, languors to decline and cease: 

But peace, whose names are also rapture, powe: 
Clear sight, and love: for these are parts of peace. 


The poet strikes this note of fine ap- 
preciation again and again; such appre 
ciation as might have satisfied the largest 
demand of a spirit which had known it 
self so misconceived and misunderstood 
as Wordsworth was so long. 


He felt the charm of childhood, grace of youth, 
Grandeur of age, insisting to be sung. 

The impassioned argument was simple truth, 
Half wondering at its own melodious tongue 


Impassioned? Ay, to the heart’s ecstatic core! 
But far removed were clangor, storm, and feud; 

For plenteous health was his, exceeding store 
Of joy, and an impassioned quietude. 


But these literary characterizations, 
penetrated as they are with the keenest 
and loveliest feeling, by no means give 
the range of a poet whom we are so 
glad to know. He permits himself to 
think and to speak robustly about contem- 
porary politics, and his English patriotism 
is qualified with a humanity far above 
and beyond it. For proof of this, look 
among several splendid sonnets he calls 
Ver Tenebrosum ; but for evidence of his 
imaginative reach and force, let us give 
the striking poem which he names 


THE MOCK SELF. 


Few friends are mine, though many wights there be 
Who, meeting oft a phantasm that makes claim 
To be myself, and hath my face and name, 

And whose thin fraud I wink at privily, 

Account this light impostor very me. 

What boots it undeceive them, and proclaim 
Myself myself, and whelm this cheat with shame? 
I care not, so he leave my true self free, 

Impose not on me also; but alas! 

I too, at fault, bewildered, sometimes take 

Him for myself, and far from mine own sight, 
Torpid, indifferent, doth mine own self pass ; 

And yet anon leaps suddenly awake, 

And spurns the gibbering mime into the night. 


Greater subtlety than this, in plainer 
or more strenuous terms, we should not 
know where to find at a moment’s no- 
tice. 














POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 12th of March.— 
( The Fifty-first Congress adjourned sine die 
March 4th. The following are among the more im- 
portant bills which failed to become laws: the Bank- 
ruptey Bill, the (Lodge) Election Bill, the Eight-hour 
Bill, the bill to establish a prison bureau, the bill to 
imend the inter-State commerce law. 

The following bills passed the Senate during the 
month: Naval Appropriation, February 11th; Dip- 
lomatic, February 17th; Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion, February 26th; Legislative, Executive, and 
Judicial, February 27th; Direct Tax and Indian 
Appropriation, February 28th; Postal Subsidy and 
Agricultural Appropriation, March 2d.—The follow- 
ing bills passed the House: Indian Appropriation, 
February 18th; Direct Tax, February 24th; Gen- 
eral Deficiency, February 26th ; Postal Subsidy, Feb- 
ruary 27th; the bill providing for a new Custom- 
house building in New York, March 2d.—The In- 
ternational Copyright Bill passed the Senate, with 
amendments, February 18th, but the House refusing 
to concur in the amendments, it was returned to 
the former body, by which it was finally adopted, 
March 4th, substantially as reported from the House 
in Decernber, 1890. It was signed by the Presi- 
dent on the same day. 

Ex-Governor Charles Foster, of Ohio, was nomi- 
nated by the President, February 21st, to be Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. On the 
27th of February Henry W. Blair, of New Hamp- 
shire, was nominated to be United States Minister 
to China. 

The legality of the election of Frederic T. Dubois 
as United States Senator from Idaho being disputed, 
William H. Clagett was chosen, February 11th, to 
represent that State in the Federal Senate. 

J.H. Kyle was elected United States Senator from 
South Dakota February 16th. General John M. 
Palmer was elected United States Senator from IIli- 
nois March 11th. 

The Republicans of Rhode Island, March 10th, 
nominated Herbert W. Ladd for Governor of that 
State 

The elections for the Dominion Parliament, held 
in Canada March 5th, resulted in a substantial vic- 
tory for the Conservatives. 

The revolutionary party in Chili gained several 
important victories, and only a few towns remained 
loval to the government. Iquique was bombarded 
February 25th, and more than two hundred women 
and children were reported to have perished in the 
ruins of the buildings. The entire province of 
Tarapaca was under control of the revolution- 
ists.—The Constitution of the United States of 
Brazil was formally adopted by the Brazilian As- 
sembly February 24th, and on the following day 
General Deodoro da Fonseca was elected first Pre- 
sident of the Republic.—A state of siege was de- 
clared at Buenos Ayres February 21st, and troops 
were held in readiness for any emergency. On 
March 6th the Assembly decreed a suspension of 
business in the city for two days. 

The Soudanese forces under Osman Digna were 
overwhelmingly defeated by the Egyptians in a bat- 
tle at Tokar, February 20th. At last reports Osman 
Digna was fleeing toward Berber, his only followers 
being a number of women and a few horsemen.—A 
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despatch from Massowah, February 24th, announced 
that a body of Italians had attacked the Soudanese 
at Buri, and killed two hundred of the natives, in- 
cluding the leading chiefs.—A despatch from St. 
Louis, Senegal, March 8th, announced that the 
French expedition had had a severe battle with the 
natives on the Niger River. The latter had been 
defeated with a loss of 600 men, including the lead- 
ers.—News from Madagascar, March 4th, reported 
that the Governor of the province of Belanona, in 
Madagascar, had massacred two hundred and seven- 
ty-eight persons belonging to the leading families, 
in revenge for a fancied insult to his gubernatorial 
authority. 

Further despatches from the Caroline Islands, re- 
ceived February 17th, announced that the Spanish 
forces, in an attack upon a native stronghold, had 
been defeated with considerable loss.—In a conflict 
with government soldiers near the frontier of Wun- 
tho, Burmah, more than fifty native insurgents were 
killed. 

DISASTERS. 

February 12th.—By the explosion of a boiler 
in a factory at Quebec, Canada, twenty lives were 
lost. 

February 17th.—News was received of the burn- 
ing of the steamer Ramed on the Yang-tse-Kiang 
River, China. Two hundred Chinese perished. 

February 20th.—In a railway collision in the tun- 
nel under Park Avenue, New York city, six persons 
were killed and several-others injured. 

February 21st.—An explosion in the Spring Hill 
Mines, Nova Scotia, resulted in the loss of one hun- 
dred and seventeen lives. —The American ship 
Elizabeth was wrecked on the beach at North Heads, 
near San Francisco Harbor, California, and nineteen 
men were drowned. 

February 28th—News was received of the loss 
of the steam-ship Jowa, of the Warren Line, from 
Boston to Liverpool, by collision with an iceberg in 
mid-ocean. Officers and crew were rescued by 
passing vessels. 

March 1st.—Disastrous floods occurred in Ari- 
zona. Nearly all the houses in the town of Yuma 
were destroyed, and fourteen hundred people were 
made homeless. There was much destruction of 
life in the valley of the Gila River. 

March 9th.—Great damage was done by floods in 
Tennessee, especially in the valley of the Cumber- 
land. 

OBITUARY. 

February 13th.—In Washington, D.C., Admiral 
David Dixon Porter, aged seventy-seven years. 

February 14th.—In New York city, General Wil- 
liam Tecumseh Sherman, aged seventy-one years. 

February 18¢h.—In St. Paul, Minnesota, Major- 
General Henry Hastings Sibley, ex-Governor of 
Minnesota, aged eighty years. 

February 19th.—At Ann Arbor, Michigan, Alex- 
ander Winchell, geologist, aged sixty-six years. 

February 24th.—In Washington, D. C., Ephraim 
King Wilson, United States Senator from Maryland, 
aged sixty-nine vears. 

February 28th—In Washington, D. C., George 
Hearst, United States Senator from California, aged 
seventy years. 

March 10th.—In Tokio, Japan, John F. Swift, 
United States Minister to Japan, aged fifty years. 
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Editor's Drawer. 


F the historian took more account of the 

frivolous, he would doubtless lay down 
the proposition that the strongest of all forces 
in human affairs is “Society.” It is all the 
more powerful because it acts indirectly and 
apparently aimlessly, with no serious inten- 
tion except that of amusing itself. It is per- 
haps not conscious that it is the flower of hu- 
man existence, and that all other things are 
made for it, and that it is above laws and let- 
ters and science. But,compared with its pur- 
suits, what is literature, or the investigation 
of science, or the efforts of the statesman ? 
What neither legislation nor decrees can es- 
tablish or destroy, it can set up or abolish 


without seeming effort. Its fashion is stroy.- 
er than any organized government. W)), 
city authorities can make one end of a tow, 
fashionable and another unfashionable, or ¢ 
cree that it is good form to live on one str 
and bad form to live on the one next to 
What but Society can dictate with inexora| 
rigor the evening drives and the monoton 
file of carriages following each other round 
and round in tiresome display? And ly 
cruel Society often is in its appropriatio 
The artist, the lover of nature, the seeker of 
quiet and repose, find out from time to tim: 
charming spot of retirement in the mountains 
or by the sea, attractive for its beauty and t}y 
simplicity of life. Are they left long to en 
joyment of it, say in the White Hills, or at 
Bar Harbor, or some cove on the Massachusetts 
coast? Alas! they have no rights which fas} 
ion is bound to respect. A report of its good 
air or its pleasing situation or its healthful 
ness gets abroad, and Society begins to flock 
thither, with its whims and its artificial con 
ditions, and speedily the whole place is trans 
formed. Society makes it over in its own im 
age. Display and expense take the place ot 
simplicity and moderation. It should matter 
little where fashion goes, for its life is the 
same everywhere. The elements of its enjoy- 
ment do not change—the ostentatious drives, 
the lawn-tennis, the polo, the race-course, tli 
balls and dinners, the afternoon teas and toilets 
and gossip. Why can it not leave a lovely 
spot here and there unspoiled ? 

When the Khalif of Granada returned from 
the conquest of Cordova, in which he had hu 
miliated a rival khalif by the aid of Christian 
allies, and rode in triumph through the streets 
to his palace, the Alhambra, he was hailed as 
a conqueror by the populace. “ Alas!” said 
the weary monarch, with a pathetic recogni- 
tion of the fact that he had only aided the 
downfall of his own religion in the subjection 
of a rival—“‘alas! God is the only Conqueror.” 
The pious monarch had no experience of an- 
other force which is neither Moslem nor Chris- 
tian nor pagan, and whose deities are of this 
world. He would understand the matter bet- 
ter if he could be in Egypt in the year of grace 
1891. He would see that Egypt is for the 
first time conquered, but not by arms, and not 
by religion. What was accomplished neither 
by the Hyksos nor by the Ethiopians; neither 
by Nimrod nor Shishak nor Tiglath ; not by 
Shabek or Esarhaddon or Sardanapalus, by 
Psammetichus, by Cambyses, or Darius Hys- 
taspes; not by Alexander the Great or by Ptol- 
emy Soter; not by Cesar or Anthony ; not even 
by Omar and Ali; not by the Memlooks or tlie 
great Napoleon, nor by Mohammed Ali—what 
none of these illustrious warriors could ac- 
complish has been effected by the fashionable 
young women and the delightful young men 
out of England. It is not any Gladstone or 
Salisbury or Sir Garnet Wolseley who has done 
this thing, or ever could do it, any more than 
Cambyses or Haroun al Raschid. The As- 
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syrian, the Persian, the Arab, have conquered 
Egypt, and overrun it and occupied it and 
enslaved it time and time again for five thou- 
sand years, and Egypt has always remained 
ssentially the same, conquering its conquer- 
s by the inertia of its traditions and the 
ersistence of its customs. And the English, 
ost stubborn to resist anything not of their 
wn island, might have encamped here and 
sorbed the riches of the land, as the in- 
vaders of Egypt for ages before have done, and 
left not so much impression on the country 
is the annual rise and fall of the Nile. But 
ove day English society conceived the idea 
that Egypt would be a good winter resort, 
nd the young man and the young woman, 
with their fixed ideas of the enjoyment of life, 
descended on it, and set up the worship of 
their goddess beside the ancient temples and 
the sacred mosques. In ten short years they 
have accomplished what the great conquerors 
could not effect in centuries before. The Eng- 
lish tax-gatherers could not have done it, nor 
railways, nor the electric lights. Both 
Fellah and Arab are powerless betore the new 
goddess Fashion. The invaders have brought 
their smart equipages, their eccentric clothes, 
their polo, their cricket, their “ drives” of fash- 
ion, their balls and receptions and teas of cer- 
emony, their contempt of everything foreign 
and Oriental. Society is what it is in London, 
Newport, New York, the Rivitre. It does not 
care for the antiquities, for the history, for lit- 
erature, for the customs picturesque since the 
days of Cheops. It cares for the little round 
that it cares for everywhere. Give it only a 
little more time, and it will take all the ro- 
mance and all the flavor out of Cairo. It can- 
not exactly ignore the Pyramids, but it can 
set up a race-track close to them, and let forty 
centuries look down upon the triumph of the 
winning pony. It does not even respect recent 
Moslem custom. The books still say that the 
Shoobra Road is the fashionable drive before 
sunset. But fashion will not have it so. One 
must drive at the proper hour to the Gezereh 
Palace with all the world. One’s reputation 
would not be worth a button if he were caught 
driving on the Shoobra. The Khedive tried 
to set the fashion back by driving there him- 
self, but it would not do, nobody would fol- 
low him. 

But perhaps the most singular change of 
all has happened to the donkey, that ancient 
servant of prince and peasant, the oldest of all 
institutions, more ancient in Egypt than the 
camel. For all ages the donkey has been the 
means of locomotion. This patient, enduring, 
-asy, Willing, obstinate, pathetic beast has sur- 
vived all chance and change. He was the fa- 

_ vorite of the most ancient Egyptians, as he was 
of the Moslem conquerors; his graceful ears 
enliven the hieroglyphic writing in the tombs, 
as his bray wakes the echoes in the bazars. 
Of all agreeable, cheap methods of getting over 
the ground in short distances, the donkey is 
pre-eminent. But the new-comers have de- 
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cided that it is not good form to ride the don- 
key, at least not in daylight. And this edict 
has affected everybody. Even the govern- 
ment clerks and people not in society feel its 
withering effects. The grave dignitaries, in 
flowing robes and turbans, who used to amble 
about with so much comfort, must now take 
a carriage; the clerks must walk if they can- 
not afford two horses and a victoria; and the 
travellers, to whom the donkey and his irre- 
sponsible yelling attendant was one of the 
chief attractions of the city, scarcely dare face 
the English contempt for this agreeable and 
handy method of getting about. The donkey 
boy perhaps does not yet know what has hap- 
pened to him, nor the extent of the calamity 
which relegates him to the society of the vul- 
gar only. But the donkey evidently feels it. 
He is rarely seen with the gay caparison, the 
saddle-cloth of silk and silver. There is a sad- 
ness in his pathetic face and mien which is 
not the ancient melancholy, but a new hope- 
lessness. Cambyses, no doubt, sat on him, but 
in a very different way from what the English 
do. The joy and hilarity and adventure that 
were found in his use, fashion has set down 
on. He is subdued for the first time, because 
he is neglected. He knows now that Society 
has reached Egypt. 
CHARLES DuDLEY WARNER. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION. 

PROFESSOR C .a Green Mountain Boy, 
who stood six feet six inches in his stocking- 
feet, desiring to take passage for London, went 
to New York for that purpose. While stand- 
ing on the dock, he got into conversation with 
a stranger, asking him by what route he had 
better go on his contemplated voyage. “Well,” 
was the reply, “if I were you, I would put a 
loaf of bread on top of my head, and wade!” 


ALPHABETICAL 

Mrs. J—— was telling a story to a group, 
among whom was one who was very deaf. 

At its conclusion, observing that he did not 
laugh, she turned to the person next her and 
whispered, ‘‘He didn’t see the point, and it’s 
as plain as ABC.” 

The whisper reached our friend, though the 
ordinary tone had escaped him. 

“ Yes,” he said, turning to Mrs. J——, “ plain 
as ABC; but lam DE F.” 


A FAULT OF NATURE. 

“Tr is a very dark night,” said Cator to 
one of his colored brethren, as they were both 
staggering home from a frolic one evening 
recently. “So yo’ better take care, Cwsar.” 

But the caution came too late, for Cesar, 
striking his foot against a stump, measured his 
length on the ground. “I wonder,” said he, 
rubbing the mud off his clothes—“I wonder 
why de debil de sun don’t shine in dese dark 
nights, Cator, and not keep on shining in de 
daytime, when dere is no need of him.” 
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THE LAUGH WAS RAISED. 

WIGGINS was harassed by.the possession of 
expensive tastes and the non-possession of 
means to gratify them—a combination of cir- 
cumstances which, being known, made it ex- 
tremely difficult for him to negotiate even a 
$5 loan from his associates about town. Par- 
kin, in particular, used to congratulate him- 
self on the fact that Wiggins had never been 
in his books for ever so small an amount, and 
steadfastly purposed that he never would be. 
Unfortunately for Parkin, however, he was 
fond of a practical joke, and it was this fact 
that interfered with the success of his prudent 
determination 

A number of them were sitting in the club 
reading-room one day, when Wiggins whis- 
pered to Parkin, 

“Let me have a tenner for a few minutes, 
till I put up a joke on one of the fellows.” 

Parkin, ready for some fun, and suspeeting 
nothing, handed him a $10 note, and was sur- 
prised a few moments afterward to see Wig- 
gins using it to pay his club dues. 

“I say, Wiggins,” he cried, in amazement, 
“IT thought you were going to raise a laugh on 
one of the fellows with that $10 note ?” 

“So I am,” explained Wiggins; ‘“ you are the 
fallow.” 


OBEYED ORDERS. 

PRIVATE Patrick MCGINLEY’s first experi- 
ence of actual service was at Bull Run—a 
name which proved full of significance for 
him. He ran at the first shot, and his com- 
pany saw no more of him until the second day 
after the fight, when he returned; ready with 
a wonderful story of hair-breadth escapes and 
great deeds done at duty’s call. It would not 
work, however, and he was unmercifully laugh- 
ed at for his cowardice by the whole regi- 
ment, or at least by such as had survived the 
slaughter. 

Pat was equal to the occasion, however. 
“Run, is it?” he repeated, scornfully. “ Faith 
and oi didn’t, nayther. Oi jist obsarved the 
gineral’s express ordthers merely. He tould 
us, ‘Stroike fur home and yer counthry,’ and 
oi sthruck fur home. Thim what sthruck fur 
their counthry is there yit.” 

R. W. Hanrneton. 


A WIDE-AWAKE HACKMAN. 

Four Philadelphia gentlemen, landing from 
a coasting vessel one morning in New York, 
asked a hackman what he would charge to 
take them and their luggage to the wharf of 
the Sparrow, booked to sail for Boston that day. 

“One dollar,” was the prompt reply. 

“ All right,” said the spokesman. 

The trunks were strapped; Cabby mounted 
his seat, turned his fiery steeds, and backed up 
to the opposite side of the pier, about ten feet 
distant. Then, with the gravity of a weary 
drive upon him, announced, “ Sparrow, gentle- 
men.” 


QUATRAINS. 
REALIZATION. 
I raoveHt my mind was filled with lore. 
But my conceit took wings 
When my small boy, aged nearly four, 
Began to ask me things. 


MEMORIES. 


Yon maiden once a jester did adore 
Who early died, and in the church-yard sleeps 
Once in a while she reads his best jokes o’e 
Then sits her down and madly, sorely weeps. 


TO AN EGOTISTICAL BIOGRAPHER 
I've read your story of your friend’s fine life, 
But really, gentle sir, I fail to see 
Why you have named it Blank and Jane his Wife, 
When you had better called it simply “ Mr.” 


THE POET TO THE PUBLISHER OF HIS YOUTH. 
I read the poems of my youth to-day, 
And now invoke a goodly score of curses 
Upon your head, no matter if ’tis gray, 
For printing o’er my name such fearful verses 
JoHN KENDRICK Banas 


A STRANGE BILL. 

THE combination stores now so popular in 
our large cities are not only interesting places 
to visit, but the bills rendered to patrons are 
frequently worthy of attention as curios. 

One which has come to the notice of the 
Drawer was made up somewhat as follows: 

The Essays of Emerson $C 69 
1 Pair hand-made Oxford ties............. 1 29 
1 Plaid silk Fedora............ --. 596 
1 Faust, by J. W. V. Goethe........... 69 
2 Bangles...... sn Se 

This juxtaposition of Emerson and a plaid 
silk Fedora is unique. The same house adver- 
tises “ 800 handsome padded poets at 98 cents.” 


A CONSCIENTIOUS CHILD. 

A BIT of conscientiousness as refreshing as it 
is rare was related by a mother the other day. 

Marion, her little daughter of six or seven, 
attends the primary school. She was reciting 
in mental arithmetic, and the teacher told the 
class to write the answers on their slates. 
Finally there came a hard problem. 

“ Add four and three,” said the teacher. 

“T couldn’t do it, mamma,” said the child, 
as she related the incident, “till I put down 
three straight marks on my slate, and said, 
‘ Four—five, six, seven.’ But then I thought 
that wasn’t mental, and so, though I knew the 
answer was ‘Seven,’ I wrote down ‘ Five.’” 


TOO KIND. 

Mrs. FaIrnWEATHER (to Mr. Newcomer). 
“ Dear Mr. Newcomer we hear so much of the 
beauty of your daughter Gwendolin. When 
is she to make her début, and dazzle society ?” 

Mr. NEWCOMER (whose classical memories are 
somewhat confused). “Now, Mrs. Fairweather, 
you are really too kind. Gwendolin is a pret- 
ty girl, but she is not an Adonis.” 
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SOMEWHAT 


DISPUTATIOUS. 


Boages (0 disputatious friend). “‘ Well, John, you are such an argumentative cuss that you dispute 


everything and anybody. 
disagree with him.” 


REPARTEE. 

THE readers of the Drawer are probably fa- 
miliar with President Lincoln’s retort to the 
Englishman who was contrasting Americans 
and the English. 

“Why,” said the Briton, “ you Americans do 
things that no English gentleman would ever 
think of doing. For instance, sir, I do not 
know of a single English gentleman who would 
black his own shoes.” 

“ Indeed ?” said Mr. Lincoln. 
he lack ?” 

A similar incident took place in London last 
summer, when an irrepressible Western girl 
found herself seated next a Briton at dinner. 
It happened that he had but recently returned 
from a tour in this country, and after having 
learned that his fair partner was from Ohio, he 
volunteered the remark that he “liked Boston 
people better than any other Americans. Be- 
cause, you know, they are the only Americans 
who speak our language as we do.” 

“Indeed ?” returned the young woman. 
“You surprise me. I had always supposed 
the Bostonians spoke very good English.” 


“Whose would 


If a cannibal should do you the honor to eat you, I really believe you'd 


WUNCE-! 
Woncer, when I was er little boy, 
*N’ my brother he was little too, 
My mother she uster cuddle us, 
’N’ love us hard es she e’d do. 


She'd say we was th’ bestest boys 


A body ever— ’N’ then—oh my !— 
She uster stop ’n’ think of our Pa, 

*N’ then she uster ery, ’n’ cry. 
But now we live here to Gran’pa’s, 

Both us, me ’n’ my brother, we do; 
He shakes his long leathurn strap at us, 

*N’ says, “Tl skin ther both er you!” 
Ther’ jes don’ nobuddy coax us, 

But we gits pushes outen th’ way; 
Exceptin’ of th’ Table Boarder, 

*N’ then he swares. We've heered him say, 

“This was er blanketed world fer motherless kids, 
anyway !” 
Wunee. 
Epwarp Lropore SmMITu. 


HER NATIONALITY. 


Is your new nurse Irish, French, or German, 
Freddie ?” 
“ Well, I fink she’s bwoken English.” 
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BY 


LL visitors to the English Lake District 
LA. are familiar with the answer of the house- 
maid at Rydal Mount, who was asked during 
her master’s lifetime, but in her master’s ab- 
sence, by a party of inquisitive strangers if 
they could look at her master’s study. “This,” 
replied Susan, entering the room, “is his li- 
brary, where he keeps his books, but his study 
Wordsworth was emphati- 
cally the poet of all out-doors. He said him- 
self a few years before his death that nine- 
tenths of his verses had been murmured out 
in the open air, and Matthew Arnold said of 
him many years later that Nature seemed not 
only to have inspired his greatest poems, but 
to have written them for him. His entire ex- 
istence was passed among his lakes and his 
hills, with little companionship but the rills 
and the rocks and the oceasional association 
f a sympathetic fellow-man. He was born 
on one edge of the Lake District; he got his 


is out-of-doors.” 


oO 


early book knowledge at the other; he found 
his wife at Penrith; he spent his happy young 
married life in the cottage at Townsend, near 
Grasmere; he died at Rydal Mount; and he 
was buried, as he had wished, in Grasmere 


church-yard. Even in the prosaic works of 
man he saw nothing but the hand of God, 
and during his rare visits to town a moun- 
tain ascending, a vision of trees, arose before 
him in Wood Street, while a river flowed on 
through the vale of Cheapside. A certain 
city-born and city-bred poet was rude enongh 
to say once that Wordsworth was spoiled by 
Nature, and to hint that his laureateship of 
Cumberland would have been none the worse 
of a rubbing against colbble-stones and bricks. 
“Wordsworth has worshipped his mountains 
and his lakes so long,’ remarked Rogers at 
breakfast one morning, “ that he has ended by 
worshipping himself. He has so continuously 
brooded over his own genius in his darling 
solitude that he has come to consider himself 
the creator of the universe.” 

Mr.Alfred Parsons, a young English artist— 
unfortunately not an American, althongh the 
Americans continually hail him as such—has 
been wisely chosen to illustrate A Selection 
from the Sonnets of William Wordsworth,’ pub- 
lished this season as a Christmas book; and 
the illustrations are well worthy of the son- 


1 A Selection from the Sonnets of William Words- 
worth. With numerous Illustrations by ALrrep Par- 
sons. 4to, Full Leather, Gilt Edges, $5 00. (Ina 
Boz.) New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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1 


HUTTON. 


nets. Mr. Parsons is a poet who paints poems 
with an almost inspired brush. He knows 
and loves his Nature as well as Wordsworth 
knew and loved her; but in no Table-Talk will 
he ever be accused of patronizing Nature, or 
of attempting to set himself higher than at 
the feet of the Nature he worships reverently, 
intelligently, and in all modesty. The works 
of Nature seem to be as fond of Mr. Parsons as 
he is fond of them. His friends in Worcester- 
shire and Warwick have noticed that the flow- 
ers of the field seem to recognize his coming, 
and to look brighter when he comes. Like 
the dogs in the kennel who fawn upon their 
keeper, the primroses by the river’s brim have 
tried to lick his feet with their petals as he has 
passed among them,and have wagged their 
stalks in his presence for very joy. As Mr. 
Hosea Biglow says of himself, Why, th’ain’t 
a bird upon a tree but half forgives his bein’ 
human. 

That Mr. Parsons should be looked upon as 
an American is, perhaps, hardly to be wonder- 
edat. He has been associated with Mr. Abbey, 
Mr. Reinhart, Mr. Pennell, and with other well- 
known art contributors of America, in the 
minds of the readers of the American illus- 
trated periodicals on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, for so many years, and his drawings have 
been so thoroughly and so uniformly good, that 
it is natural to suppose him to belong to a 
race which is acknowledged, even by the Eng- 
lish critics, to have produced the best work of 
its kind sinee the London JVeekly Chronicle, the 
earliest illustrated newspaper, first made its 
appearance with rough wood-cuts over fifty 
years ago. The wonderful improvement no- 
ticeable in this now important branch of 
art is due to the enterprise and liberality of 
a few American publishers, and to the illus- 
trators themselves. The first essential of an 
illustration is that it shall illustrate. And 
this Mr. Parsons never fails to do; wheth- 
er he be drawing the sea that bares her 
bosom to the moon, the spires of Oxford, her 
domes and towers, the flock of sheep that lei- 
surely passes by,the brook of loud and stately 
march, a beechen bowl, a maple dish, the cock 
that crows, the smoke that curls. Each tells 
its own tale, and the tale its anthor intended 
it to tell; and each is not only an illustra- 
tion, but a picture. 


Mr. W. HAMILTON GIBSON is one of the few 
American illustrators who have the gift of illus- 






















































































































































































































































































































































trating their own text. He isan artist,a writer, 
and a naturalist combined, and in turning over 
his “ Highways and Byways” and his “ Happy 
Hunting-Grounds,” one does not know which 
to admire most, his appreciation and know- 
ledge of Nature, his skill and delicacy as a 
draughtsman, or his facility with his pen. His 
Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine,’ just completed, 
is as pleasant a contribution to out-of-door lit- 
erature as is anything he has yet done; and 
no possessors of his earlier works can afford to 
deny themselves the possession of this. 

Wordsworth in his time was no doubt fully 
aware of the fact that a bird in the hand is not 
worth two in the bush, because his thrushes, un- 
daunted, undeprest, sang in meadows rather 
than in cages; and Mr. Parsons is certainly 
familiar with the fact now, for he paints his 
birds in bushes, never in hands; but the ordi- 
nary observer—or non-observer—will be sur- 
prised at Mr. Gibson’s assertion that the fa- 
miliar proverb is a pagan motto for the orni- 
thologist. “The true ornithologist,” he says, 
“knows his bird in the bush before he converts 
it into a specimen; and to truly know his bird 
in its bush he must have been admitted to its 
home.” And he quotes Emerson as writing, “ The 
bird is not in its ounces and inches, but in its 
relations to nature; and the skin or skeleton 
you show me is no more a heron than a heap 
of ashes into which his body has been reduced 
isa Dante or a Washington.” Neither the color 
of the plumage nor the shape or decoration 
of the egg, which is so essential in the scien- 
tific classitication of the bird, is any index to 
its conscious being, and it is of this conscious 
being of the bird that Mr. Gibson treats. An- 
other statement of Mr. Gibson’s is equally 
startling. He shows that a small community 
of butterflies belonging to an ancient glacial 
species still lingers over a small area near the 
summit of Mount Washington, which it has 
held for its own since the termination of the 
great ice age, 80,000 years ago; and he adds 
that, according to geological data, these boreal 
broods have smiled on the claims of long de- 
scent for 2000 centuries! 

Even to the city-loving students of society- 
buds and gutter-snipes this book is as enter- 
taining and instructive as it is beautiful to 
look at and pleasant to touch. 


THE only Wordsworth quoted by Mr. Mc- 
Caskey in his Christmas in Song, Sketch, and 
Story’ is Christopher Wordsworth, not his 


2 Strolls by Starlight and Sunshine. Written and II- 
lustrated by Writuiam Hamitton Grsson, Author of 
“Happy Hunting-Grounds,” ‘‘Highways and By- 
ways,” etc. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


3 Christmas in Sona, Sketch, and Story. Nearly three 
hundred Christmas Songs, Hymns, and Carols. With 
Selections from Beecher, Wallace, Auerbach, Abbott, 
Warren, and Dickens. Illustrations by Raphael, Mu- 
rillo, Bouguereau, Hofmann, Defregger, Story, Shep- 
herd, Darley, Meade, Nast, and others. Selected by 
J. P. McCaskry, Compiler of the * Franklin Square 
Song Collection.” . . Royal 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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more famous uncle. “ Hark the sound of holy 
voices, Chanting o’er the crystal sea” coulg 
hardly have been written by the Lake Poet 
The elder Wordsworth is not associated jy 
men’s minds with carois, or holly, or minstrels, 
or waits; and his are not the verses that could 
be sung or played during this most blessed and 
most joyful time of the year. Mr. MeCaskey 
goes to Herrick or to Thackeray, to Mrs. Thhax- 
ter or to Jean Ingelow, to Sullivan, and eyey 
to Offenbach, for the words and music of })is 
Christmas Songs; and General Lew. Wa)- 
lace and Henry Ward Beecher and Charles 
Dickens furnish him with Story. The com- 
pilation is an excellent one. The arrange- 
ment is that followed by Mr. McCaskey in the 
various volumes of his “ Franklin Square Song 
Collection” ; the paper is heavy ; the print is 
clear ; the illustrations are admirable in design 
and in execution; the book is ornamental as 
well as useful; it can be held upon the kuee; 
it can stand upon the rack of the open piano; 
it is a welcome addition to the melody and 
to the literature of Christmas ; it repeats the 
songs of praise the angels sang; it retells the 
old, old story ; and it will help to make known 
abroad the saying which was told concerning 
the Child. 


Mr. CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN’S admirable 
series of war histories have been noticed fre- 
quently in these columns. His “ Drum-Beat 
of the Nation,” which appeared in November, 
1887, related to the first period of the war ot 
the rebellion from its outbreak to the close of 
1862; in his “Marching to Victory,” which 
was first published a twelvemonth later, he 
covered the second period of the same great 
struggle, treating of the events of the eventful 
year 1863, with its series of triumphs for the 
Northern cause, and its succession of discom- 
forts for the armies of the Confederacy ; in his 
“Redeeming the Republic,” in 1889, he car- 
ried the history of inter-State unpleasantness 
down to the year 1864; and in the fourth and 
last volume, just issued from the press, he 
brings the war to a close, and proclaims Free- 
dom Triumphant.4 A glance at the headings 
of his chapters will give a fair idea of the 
scope of the present work. He begins with 
the Opening of the Campaign of 1864 in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and devotes many closely 
and carefully written pages to Cedar Creek, 
to the famous March to the Sea, to the Con- 
federate Invasion of Tennessee, to the Battle 
of Franklin, to Nashville, to the Weldon Rail- 
road, to Fort Harrison, Fort Fisher, Savannah, 
the Albemarle, and to the End of Slavery. 

This latter chapter is one of the most inter- 
esting in the book. In the “Drum-Beat of 
the Nation” the author showed how slavery 
was the cause of the war, how the institution 

* Freedom Triumphant. The Fourth Period of the 
War of the Rebellion, from September, 1864, to its 
Close. By CHaries CarLeTon Corrin. Copiously 


Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $300. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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was declared by the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy to be its “ corner-stone,” and how 
the corner-stone began to crumble when Mr. 
Lincoln, as a war measure, issued his procla- 
mation ofemancipation. Congress assembled 
on the 14th of December, 1863, and Mr. Ashley, 
of Ohio, and Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, submitted 
resolutions prohibiting slavery,as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution; a few days later, 
Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, and Senator 
Henderson, of Missouri, presented similar reso- 
utions, all of which were referred to the joint 
Judiciary Committee of the House and the Sen- 
ite; and on the 16th of February, 1864, Lyman 
frumbull, of Illinois, chairman of that joint 
committee, reported the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment, which ordered that “neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, snall exist within the 
United States,or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction.” The bill was passed in the 
House of Representatives on the 13th of Jan- 
uary, 1865. “Breathless the silence,” writes 
Mr. Coffin, “as the clerk called the roll—a 
silence broken by a low murmur, as the sum- 
mer wind stirs the leaves of an aspen-tree, 
when Mr. English, of Connecticut, responded, 
‘Aye’....In the evening a great crowd gath- 
ered at the White House, and President Lin- 
coln, responding to their call, said, ‘I cannot 
but congratulate all present, myself, the conn- 
try, the whole world, upon this moral victo- 
ry”” And thus again,as in the case of the 
Magna Charta and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, was freedom triumphant. 

Mr. Coffin’s books are fully illustrated, with 
portraits, views of battles, and with maps. 
His style is simple and direct, and although he 
followed the Federal armies as a war corre- 
spondent, his tone is just, fairly impartial, and 
always kindly. 


WHILE Mr. Coffin was adding a valuable 
chapter to the military annals of the United 
States, bringing his narrative down to a period 
fresh in the memory of men still living, Mr. 
George W. Smalley was contributing a short 
history of the English people in our own times 
to the columns of the New York daily Tribune. 
Mr. Smalley has been the literary representa- 
tive,in Great Britain, of that journal for a num- 
ber of years, and he now presents the results 
of his close observation of British men and of 
British manners in the shape of two very en- 
tertaining volumes, entitled London Letters and 
Some Others. The first volume is devoted to 
Personalities; the second to Notes on Social 
Life, to Notes on Parliament, to Pageants, and 
to Miscellanies. The letters are not arranged 
chronologically, and, of course, all of his com- 
munications have not been preserved. The 
selections he has made, however, concerning 

5 London Letters and Some Others. By Groner W. 


SMALLEY. 2volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, and 
Gilt Tops, $600. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


such varied topics as the Queen’s Garden Par- 
ties, London Mobs, the Morals of Trade in Lon- 
don, English Talk and English Talkers, Draw- 
ing-room Politics, Mr. Delane, George Eliot, 
Robert Browning, John Stuart Mill, Mr. Bright, 
and Mr. Gladstone, will give American readers 
of the book, as they have already given many 
American readers of the journal, better ideas 
of London and of the Londoners, of Britain 
and of the British, than the average Aimerican 
reader in many instances has been able to 
gather of the social and political life of his 
fellow-countrymen or of his own towns-people. 

Mr. Smalley, whether he writes by mail or 
by cable, and no matter what his subject may 
be, has the rare faculty of telling one exactly 
what one wants to know about any particular 
person, any peculiar thing, or any interesting 
event, and even when his readers do not agree 
with the views he presents or the conclusions 
he reaches. His work in this line has been 
epitomized by Mr. Ruskin, who has defined 
“the good book of the hour” as being simply 
“the useful talk of some person whom you 
cannot otherwise converse with, printed for 
you. Very valuable often, as giving you the 
information you seek, very pleasant often, as 
a sensible friend’s personal talk would be.... 
These bright accounts of travels, good-humor- 
ed and witty discussions of questions, lively or 
pathetic story-telling in the form of a novel, 
firm fact-telling by the real agents concerned 
in the events of passing history, all these books 
of the hour”—and he might have added, all 
these newspapers of the day—“ multiplying 
among us as education becomes more ‘general, 
are a peculiar possession of the present age.” 

London is a town of curious fascinations; 
and no one, whether he be cockney or alien, 
can resist its peculiar charm. “No, I ain’t 
mammy-sick,” said Private Ortheris once, “ be- 
cause my uncle brung me up, but I’m sick for 
London again—sick for the sounds of ’er, aw’ 
the sights of ’er, an’ the stinks of ’er, orange 
peel an’ hasphalte an’ gas comin’ in over Vaux- 
’all Bridge.” Even the London of to-day, of 
which Mr. Smalley writes, with its new broad 
avenues and its electric lamps, its garish ho- 
tels and its march of improvement, which has 
tramped so many of its ancient landmarks 
into the dust, is almost as delightful as the 
London of a century ago—the London of which 
Dr. Johnson wrote, “The man who is tired of 
London is tired of life.” 


“ AT last, on Monday, the 16th of May [1763], 
when I was sitting in Mr. Davies’s back par- 
lor, after having drunk tea with him and Mrs. 
Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came into the 
shop; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass door in the room in which 
we were sitting advancing toward us, he an- 
nounced his awful approach to me somewhat 
in the manner of an actor in the part of Ham- 
let on the appearance of his father’s ghost— 
‘Look, my lord, it comes!” So Boswell de- 
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scribes the momentous moment of his intro- 
duction to Johnson in London, giving a frag- 
ment of their conversation, which is as char- 
acteristic of both men as is anything he has 
recorded. “‘Mr. Johnson, said I,‘I do in- 
deed come from Scotland, but I cannot help it.’ 
‘That, sir, was the Johnsonian retort— that, 
sir, I find is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help.’” It is hardly to be 
wondered at that “ this stroke,” as Mr. Boswell 
himself called it, left the little Scotchman “a 
good deal stunned.” Apropos of this first in- 
terview, some of the enthusiastic admirers of 
Boswell’s Johnson may perhaps be “stunned” 
a little to learn that Arthur Murphy-——-Walpole’s 
“ writing actor,” and usually a reliable chron- 
icler of what he saw—who claims to have been 
with the great lexicographer when he dropped 
into Davies’s shop in Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, on that famous May afternoon, gives, 
in “ An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.,” pretixed to his works, and first 
published in 1792, an account of this occurrence 
which differs in many respects from Boswell’s 
account. This may raise the question in small 
minds as to Boswell’s fallibility ; particularly 
as in his report of his final interview with 
Jolinson he is contradicted by no less an au- 
thority than Boswell himself. They had dined 
together, he says, at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s on 
the 30th of June, 1784, and they drove together 
in Sir Joshua’s coach to Jolnson’s house in 
Bolt Court. On the way they had discussed 
the state of the doctor’s health, and they were 
both so sanguine of his prospects of a long life 
before him, that they agreed that he would be 
wiser to ask for an increase of pension than to 
accept a grant of a thousand pounds at once. 
And yet Boswell adds: “ When he got down 
upon the foot-pavement, be called out, ‘ Fare 
you well! and without looking back, sprang 
away with a kind of pathetic briskness, if I 
may use that expression, which seemed to in- 
dicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, and 
impressed me with a foreboding of our long, 
long separation.” There were no eye-witnesses 
of this parting, there was no Arthur Murphy 
present to refute it, and it appears not a little 
strange that the biographer, feeling so assured 
of his subject’s prospect of length of days, 
should have had at the same time a foreboding 
of his early death! Perhaps he did not think 
of his premonitions until, at the end of six 
months, he found them so sadly realized. Our 
hearts forbode a thousand things which never 
come to pass; and when the utterly unexpect- 
ed happens, we are very apt to be sure that 
we felt it in our bones! Boswell met the sub- 
ject of his biography face to face but rarely, 
be it remembered, and if he misrepresented 
and was confused in two instances, and those 
the first and the last instances, and on that 
account the most important, how can he be 
trusted to tell the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth on other occasions ? 

For a century now Boswell’s Life of John- 


son has been regarded as the model of its kid: 
and, curiously enough, never before have any 
of the critics, or commentators, or editors 
seriously questioned the absolute truthfulness 
of his statements. That it is the most enter- 
taining biography in our language, every read- 
er of ordinary intelligence has acknowledge; 
for a hundred years; and even if Boswel|’s 
Johnson were proved to be partially imaginary, 
he is as delightful to contemplate as is the pure- 
ly ideal Johnson drawn by Thackeray in “The 
Virginians,” who called often at George’s lodg 
ings in Bloomsbury, where he drank pailfuls 
of Theo’s tea, and was not pleasant in appear- 
ance, or particularly white as to linen. “He 
snorted,” said George; “he grew red, and 
sputtered in feeding; he flang his meat about, 
and bawled ont in contradicting people”; but 
he sat in the front boxes, in a laced waistcoat, 
on the night of the first representation of 
George’s play at Mr. Garrick’s theatre in Drury 
Lane, “having his friend Mr. Reynolds by his 
side; the latter could not hear, and the former 
could not see, and so they came good-naturedly 
a deux to form an opinion of my poor tragedy” ; 
as pleasant an impression of the old gentleman 
as lias been left to us by any of the chroniclers. 
Mr. G. Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,® is the latest and no doubt the 
most important. It includes Boswell’s “ Jour- 
nalof a Tour to the Hebrides,” and Johnson’s 
“ Diary ofa Journey into North Wales.” It is 
the resnlt of much careful research and of very 
industrious investigation. ‘he editor has 
spent many years upon the work. He does not 
attempt to correct or to criticise Johnson's ar- 
guments and statements, but rather to illus- 
trate them by comparisons with the preserved 
opinions of the most eminent men among his 
contemporaries, and with Johnsoi’s own opin- 
ions as they are to be found in different parts 
of his writings, and in the “ Life” itself. He 
prints fifteen letters of Johnson’s, his college 
compositions in Latin prose, extracts from his 
diary, and other new matter of no little im- 
portance, and he adds a number of valuable 
“ Notes,” in which he has succeeded in making 
clear to the present generation allusions in the 
text which were not fully understood even by 
Boswell, or have become obscure by the lapse 
of time. The Appendices and the complete 
Index add greatly to the value of the book, 
while the American copies here under consid- 
eration are enriched by the addition of several 
portraits of Johnson and Boswell, and by vari- 
ous interesting views of places and scenes not 
to be found in the same edition of the work as 
published on the-other side of the Atlantic. 


® Boswel!'s Life of Johnson, including Boswell’s Jour- 
nal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson's Diary of 
a Journey into North Wales. Edited by Groner Birk- 
Beck Hux, D.C.L.. Pembroke College, Oxford. With 
many Portraits, Views, Fac-similes, etc. dition de 
Luxe (limited to 300 numbered copies) in Six Volumes. 
Large 8vo, Bound in Fine Leather, with Cloth Sides, 
Uncut Edges, and Gilt Tops, $30 00.— lar Edition, 
Six Volumes. Cloth, Uncut 8, and Gilt Tops, $10 00. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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R. DAVID DOUGLAS is the last of a 
\ goodly line of author- publishers who 
have walked the streets of Old and New Edin- 
burgh since Allan Ramsay wrote, and printed, 
and sold there his “Gentle Shepherd” at the 
sign of the Mercury’s Head, in the early years 
of the eighteenth century; and the book 
which Mr. Douglas has just given to the ex- 
pectant world is, without question, the most 
important book of its kind which is to bear 
the date of this present year of grace, 1891. 
Sir Walter Scott died at Abbotsford in the 
mouth of September, 1832. In obedience to 
the instructions contained in his will, John 
Gibson Lockhart, the husband of Sophia Scott, 
and Scott’s own trusted and affectionate 


friend, began in 1833, and finished in 1839, a 
“ Life of Scott,” which was thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of its subject, was a faithfal 
picture and a loving tribute, and has since, 
among biographies, ranked in many minds 


next to Boswell’s immortal work. 

Lockhart’s opening chapter consists of a 
“Memoir of the Early Life of Scott,” written 
by Scott himself, in 1808, shortly after the pub- 
lication of “ Marmion,” and discovered in an 
old cabinet at Abbotsford when Lockhart’s 
own first volume was well under way. This 
fragment, with the familiar letters of Sir Wal- 
ter, and some portions of his diary, give the 
“ Life” an almost autobiographical flavor, and 
add greatly to its value and itscharm. Scott’s 
sketch of his own career is brought down to 
the period of his call to the bar in July, 1792. 
The “ Journal” begins on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1825, in Edinburgh, and closes, very abrupt- 
ly,in Rome, on the 16th of April, 1832. Lock- 
hart quoted freely from the latter, but as he 
explains, “ by regard for the feelings of living 
persons,” he was forced to alter much and to 
omit more, and in his “ Life” no single chap- 
ter is printed in full. 

This Journal of Sir Walter Scott,’ found, per- 
haps, in the same old cabinet at Abbotsford, 
Mr. Douglas now publishes in its entirety, and 
exactly as Seott left it, except that certain 
obvious slips of the pen have been corrected, 
and some details, chiefly of family and domes- 
tic interest, have been cut ont. The work has 
been admirably and fully edited; it contains 
many Foot Notes, explaining every allusion, 


? The Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1825-1832. From the 
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traits and Engraved Title-Pages. Two Volumes. 8v0, 
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no matter how slight, to persons, places, things, 
literary, traditional, or historical; it gives 
page and line, chapter and verse of every one 
of the quotations Scott was so fond of nsing, 
even when writing to himself; and it has a 
complete and correct Index, a most necessary 
adjunct, in which the first editions of Lock- 
hart’s “ Life” were sadly wanting. 

More than half a century has passed since 
Scott’s biographer showed his regard for the 
feelings of living persons by supvressing Scott's 
confidential opinions of the men of his own 
time, and as all of Scott’s friends and contem- 
poraries have gone after him to help swell the 
great majority, there is no reason why the 
world should not be told now that he thought 
there was a “ turn of [Richard] Savage about 
Tom [Campbell] without his black guardism— 
a kind of waywardness of mind and irritabili- 
ty that must have made a man of his genius 
truly unhappy.” Of the celebrated Edward 
Irving, prophet and priest, he wrote, “ He is a 
fine-looking fellow (bating adiabolical squint), 
with talent on his brow and malness in his 
eye. His dress and the arrangement of his 
hair indicated that much attention had been 
bestowed upon his externals, and led me to 
suspect a degree of self-conceit consistent 
both with genius and insanity. .. I could hard- 
ly keep my eyes off him while we were at ta- 
ble. He put me in mind of the devil disguised 
as an angel of light, so ill did that horrible 
obliquity of vision harmonize with the dark 
tranquil features. ... He spoke with that kind 
of unction which is nearly {allied ] to cajolery.” 
About the same period Scott wrote down 
Joseph Hume, M.P., “ the night-work man of 
the House of Commons, who lives upon petty 
abuses, and is very useful in so doing,” as “an 
ass and a liar, and not worth a man’s thinking 
about.” These are almost the only unkindly 
remarks, if tle first may be called unkindly, 
which the two volumes contain. It was the 
nature of the man, even in his periods of se- 
verest pliysical distress, to try to love his ene- 
mies, and to endeavor to speak well of his re- 
vilers. Concerning the death of Constable, 
the publisher, he wrote in his “ Journal,” on 
the 23d of July, 1827: “ He las lived to do me 
some injury; yet, excepting the last £5000, I 
think most unintentionally. He was a prince 
of booksellers ; his views sharp, powerful, and 
liberal; too sanguine, however, and like many 
bold and successful schemers, never knowing 
when to stand or stop, and not always calcu- 
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lating his means to his objects with mercantile 
accuracy....I have no great reason to regret 
him, yet Ido. If he deceived me, he also de- 
ceived himself.” 

The lovers of Scott—and this is a very com- 
prehensive term, embracing all the folk of Fife 
and almost all of the decent folk out of it— 
will find themselves more closely drawn to 
Scott, the Man, by the perusal of these pages 
than ever before. He has always inspired in 
the hearts of his readers a feeling of personal 
affection in which only two other writers, per- 
haps, in the whole range of English literature 
have shared. In Coleridge, say, and in Dickens, 
and in Byron, the world has shown some in- 
terest; but for Charles Lamb, and for Thack- 
eray and for Sir Walter Scott, the world has a 
sentiment which is very nearly akin to love. 

This “ Journal” is not always cheerful read- 
ing. It tells the sad story of domestic bereave- 
ments, of its writer’s physical and mental decay, 
and of utter financial wreck; butit is the record 
of one of the grandest, bravest fights against 
dire misfortune that was ever fought, and won. 
His allusions to the members of his family 
circle are always tender and sometimes very 
touching. Of the Lockharts’ invalid son he 
wrote: “ That poor delicate child, so clever, so 
animated, yet holding by this earth with so 
fearfully slight a tenure! Never out of his 


mother’s thoughts, almost never out of his fa- 
ther’s arms when he has but a single moment 


to give to anything. Deus providebdit.” His 
deer-hounds and his terriers, of course, received 
no little share of his thoughts and attention. 
“ My children are provided for,” he said, when 
ruin first stared him directly in the face; 
“thank God for that. I was to have gone 
there [Abbotsford] on Saturday, in joy and 
prosperity, to receive my friends. My dogs 
will wait for me in vain. It is foolish; but 
the thoughts of parting from these dumb 
creatures have moved me more than any of 
the painful reflections I have put down. Poor 
things; I must get them kind masters; there 
may yet be those who, loving me, may love my 
dog because it has been mine.” His agony at 
the loss of his wife seems to be too sacred to 
be even touched upon here. “ For myself,” he 
eried in his desolation, “I searce know how I 
feel, sometimes as firm as the Bass Rock, some- 
times as weak as the wave that breaks upon 
it.” 

Scott’s moralizings upon the trappings and 
the pomps of woe, set down in his “Journal” 
before death came to his own door, are worth 
qnoting at length. “I hate funerals; always 
did. There is such a mixture of mummery 
with real grief—the actual mourner perhaps 
heart-broken, and all the rest making solemn 
faces, and whispering observations on the 
weather, and public news, and here and there 
a greedy fellow enjoying the cake and wine. 
To me it is a farce full of most tragic mirth ; 
and I am not sorry, but glad, that I shall not 
see my own.... I saw the child’s funeral from 


a distance. Ah, that Distance! What a ma. 
gician for conjuring up scenes of joy or sorrow. 
smoothing all asperities, reconciling all ineo 
gruities, veiling all absurdities, softening ever, 
coarseness, doubling every effect by the intly- 
ence of the imagination.” 

It must not be supposed, however, that tle 
jottings of Scott are all of this sombre natur 
The “Journal” is full of quaint conceits, of 
droll views of men and of women, of hap) 
thoughts upon all sorts of topics. “ Nota bene,” 
he wrote on the very first page, “John Lockhart 
aud Anne and I are to raise a Society for thie 
suppression of Albums. It is a most trouble 
some shape ofmendicity. Sir, your autograph 
a line of poetry—or a prose sentiment! Among 
all the sprawling sonnets and blotted trump- 
ery that dishonors these miscellanies, a may 
must have a good stomach that can swallow 
this botheration as a compliment.” Concern- 
ing another species of “ mendicity” he wrote, 
a tew days later. “Talking of Abbotsford, it 
begins to be haunted by too much company of 
every kind, but especially foreigners. I do not 
like them....I detest the impudence that 
pays a stranger compliments, and harangues 
about his works in the author’s house, which 
is usually ill-breeding. Moreover they are 
seldom long of making it evident that they 
know nothing about what they are talking of, 
except having seen ‘The Lady of the Lake’ at 
the Opera.” In the matter of opera itself he 
was perhaps very heterodox, but all the same 
he was very human. “Ido not know and can- 
not utter a note of music,” he said; “ and com- 
plicated harmonies seem to me a babble of con- 
fused though pleasing sounds. Yet songs and 
simple melodies, especially if connected with 
words and ideas, bave as much effect on me as 
on most people.... I cannot bear a voice that 
has no more life in it than a piano-forte or a 
bugle horn.” For ali this he goes to the king 
of musical instruments for his happiest simile, 
when he speaks of his own approaching decay : 
“Tt is the fiddle after all is out of order, not 
the fiddle-stick ; the body, not the mind.” 

It would be an easy and a most pleasant 
task to fill this entire department of the 
MAGAZINE this month with selections from the 
“Journal.” It is hardly necessary to recom- 
mend the work to Scotchmen, or to Scotcli- 
men’s sons, but it should be found in every 
library in the United States which contains 
the Waverley Novels. 

Mr. Douglas in his preface presents the final 
entry in fac-simile. It is of no particular inter- 
est, except as containing the last words ever 
penned by Scott. The writing is very small, 
and very cramped, quite unlike the bold firm 
hand of hisearlydays. It is dated five months 
before the fiddle and the bow were hung up 
forever. 

From Scott’s “Journal” to Lockhart’s 
“Life” we must turn for the last scene of 
all: “‘Lockhart,’ he said,‘I may have but a 
few moments to speak to you. My dear, be a 
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good man—be virtuons—be religious—be a 
yood man. Nothing else will give you any 
comfort when you come to lie here.’... With 
this he sank into a very tranquil sleep.” After 
such a benediction Lockhart could not help 
being a good man. He lies now in Dryburgh 
Abbey at Sir Walter's feet. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT in her Hirsteen: The Story of 
a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago,’ carries her 
readers back to the days of the first appear- 
ance of “Waverley ; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since,” 
and between them both they cover a good 
deal of British ground and no shert period of 
important time. A little while after the battle 
of Waterloo—almost eighty years ago, by-the- 
way—Miss Jean Brown,a mantuamaker, living 
and doing business in Chapel Street, Mayfair, 
read aloud to her partner, Miss Kirsteen Doug- 
las, and to their apprentices, during their work- 
ing hours, the history of the beautiful Flora 
Maclvor, for and against whom the listeners 
immediately took sides, a certain party hoping 
against hope that she might be permitted to 
marry the hero in the end, while another fac- 
tion warmly supported the rather more possi- 
ble claims of Miss Rose Bradwardine. They 
were all greatly stirred by the romance, and 
they were as ignorant as was the rest of the 
world of the fact that its anthor was Mr. Wal- 
ter Scott, Clerk of the Court of Sessions in 
Edinburgh, sheriff, and poet, who lodged when 
he came to London in Piccadilly on the corner 
of Whitehorse Street, not far from their own 
abode, and whom that very morning they might 
have met “stumping along” Bond Street, on 
his way to a luncheon with Byron at Long’s 
Hotel. They would have paid more heed to 
the limpiug Byron, if he had passed them com- 
ing from the Alfred in Albemarle Street, or 
from his own house opposite St. James’s Park, 
for Scott’s was not an attractive figure; and 
Byron, no doubt, would have paid more heed 
to them. But Scott’s eye would have rested 
fondly on Mistress Kirsteen herseif, a creature 
after his own heart, and fresh from the heather 
of his own hills; a girl then of little more than 
twenty, not slim, but trim, with the red hair 
and brown eyes which every Scotchman loves; 
and with the color of robust health and of fine 
fresh air in her cheeks. 

“ Kirsteen” is by no means a story of London 
life. Its scenes mainly are laid in the high- 
lands of Argyllshire, in Scotland, and its people 
are those Scotch folk of high and low degree 
whose characters have been delineated so won- 
derfully by Mrs. Oliphant in so many tales, 
since “ Mistress Margaret Maitland, of Sunny- 
side,” the first on the list, was itself “a tale of 
the present day,” more than half of seventy 
years ago. 

The. story of Kirsteen is sometimes as sad as 
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“The Journal of Sir Walter Scott ”; and Kirs- 
teen’s family, at the beginning of the’ present 
century, are, perhaps, more agreeable in the 
novel than they would have been in real life. 
The father was a “dour” man, as Kirsteen had 
frequent cause to remark and to regret; and 
he was “dour” in every form of the word, as 
it is defined in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 
He was hard, intlexible, obstinate, stern, severe; 
as unlovable as he was without love. The 
mother was a colorless woman, who spent her 
days in an invalid’s chair, who felt life to be a 
great trouble, and who had always what Mrs. 
Oliphant calls “a whimpering pathos in her 
looks,” which is a very happy phrase. The 
sons of the house were the long-legged youths 
with good blood, plenty of pride, and no money 
whatever, who were the Quentin Durwards of 
the period, and who were lucky when they 
found commissions in the service of the Com- 
pany in India, and more than lucky if they 
came home at the end of many years with a 
medal, and a pension, and all of their limbs. 
The lasses of the family had more color than 
the leddy, and they were less “dour” than 
the laird, but, with the exception of Kirsteen 
herself, they call for no particular notice here. 
Kirsteen was as strong and as helpful, as com- 
fortable, as full of common-sense, and of clear 
feminine Scottish grit as were any of the 
“Phebe Juniors,” the “Miss Marjoribanks,” 
or the “Ladies Lindores” who came before 
her out of Mrs. Oliphant’s head. She had 
more than her share of that grim hnmor which 
tradition says, and says without reason, no 
Scotchman or Scotch woman possesses ; and if 
she sometimes distressed her family by sewing 
for her bread, and by “ going throngh life with- 
out a man ”—which is the Scotch way of ecall- 
ing a woman an old maid—slie was the “stand. 
by” of her own people, the friend of the poor 
and the struggling everywhere, and a heroine 
to be emulated and admired. 


IN the opening chapter of My Shipmate Louise, 
the Romance of a Wreck,’ the latest of Mr. Clark 
Russell’s sea stories, the author sets sail upon 
the “ Countess Ida,” an Indiaman well known 
in her day, but a day so long gone by that, as 
he expresses it, he feels as if he were two 
centuries old to be able to relate that he was 
a hearty young fellow in those times; and 
this is the only hint he gives as to the period 
of his history. It may have been sixty years 
since, or it may have been seventy years ago. 
It was, at all events, as is gathered from the 
context, in the days of tinder-boxes ; the days 
of muzzle-loading pistols; and the days of pi- 
rates and privateers; when ladies wore tur- 
bans; when the saloons of passenger ships were 
called “ cuddies”; when our fathers sailed all 
the way to India with captains like Charles 
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Reade’s David Dodd, or with mariners like 
Dickens’s Ed’ard Cuttle; and when “I'd be a 
Butterfly Born in a Bower,” the favorite song of 
Marryat’s old Tom Beazeley, was still sung in 
all of the forecastles and cabins on the raging 
main. 

Mr. Russell’s tales are always entertaining 
and always fresh, and whosoever picks up this 
one and glances at it will find it no easy mat- 
ter to lay it down unfinished. It is crowded 
with characters and loaded with incidents, 
the men and women seem to be real men and 
real women, and the various adventures ap- 
pear to be not only probable, but possible. It 
is quite as good as anything Mr. Russell has 
yet done; and how leng Mr. Russell, an almost 
helpless invalid in an inland English town, is 
going to be able to spin out ever-new yarns, 
which we all delight in, about the sea no man 
can tell. 


Tue period of Miss McGlasson’s Diana’s Liv- 
ery *is the present time, and the scenes are Jaid 
in the Shaker Settlement in Mercer County, 
Kentucky, although, in a prefatory Note, “ the 
author wishes distinetly to point out that the 
characters represented as members of the com- 
munity at Pleasant Hill are not in any way 
portraitures. It is understood that the Shaker 
village at this place has disjoined, a cireum- 
stance which has permitted exact localization 
in the story.” This is a comparatively new 
field in fiction. The world’s people of a gen- 
eration ago had some ridiculons ideas of the 
“ Shaking - Quakers” as they saw them bur- 
lesqued on the negro minstrel stage, or per- 
haps as they saw them in real life, in their 
own communal homes, capering in all serious- 
ness on a Sunday morning for the edification 
of the excursionists from Williamstown to 
Lebanon Springs; but the younger readers of 
to-day, like Darrow, the hero of the present 
tale, know Shakerism, when they know it at 
all, only as “a sect hostile to marriage, and 
having a dance in its form of worship.” 

Miss McGlasson’s “ study,” as she calls it, is 
certainly original and peculiar, and it is strik- 
ing and painstaking as well. As the first long 
story of a comparatively new writer, it exhib- 
its no little promise for the future. It is fall 
of local color, is well constructed, and is a very 
clever picture of the conflict between human 
love and religious duty in a community of 
volunteer old bachelors and old maids. Bro- 
ther Laban’s opinion of matrimony will give 
an excellent idea of the dogmas of the Shakers 
in thaterespect: “Marriage is the demolish- 
ment of consummate illusion, the spell which 
dissolves that fine fabric woven, by the thing 
ralled love, about two fools. They unite their 
bewildered fortunes. In the instant the glam- 
our vanishes, and they see each other in bold 
outlines — squat, hideous shapes of wormy 

* Diana's Livery. A Novel. By Eva Wiiper McG.ias- 
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clay.” This would have been very discour- 
aging to young Darrow, in love with a Shaker- 
ess, if his own observations of the community 
had not shown him that the celibate life rey). 
dered the men womanish, as it caused the wo- 
men to appear manly, and was therefore coy)- 
trary to the laws of nature, and not likely to 
survive. Accepting the wisdom of old Mr 
Kassen’s remark that “Shaker policy is toward 
keepin’ the blinders on. Less they see of the 
world, less they’ll know what they’ve missed,” 
he manages to take the blinders off of the 
eyes of the piece of wormy clay he adores, tle 
material prevails over the ideal, and the livery 
of the goddess of celibacy is exchanged, in the 
last chapter, for the bright uniform of the 
divinity who is supposed to preside over hy- 
meneal altars. 


WHILE one will look in vain among tho 
several volumes of Mr. McCaskey’s “ Franklin 
Square Song Collection” for “ Fi, I, I,” or “ Fi, 
Hi, Hi”—the very orthography is lost in the 
fogs of time—that absurd musical composition 
with which the Christys mocked the Shakers 
so many years ago, it is almost the only air 
familiar to the young people of the early fif- 
ties which Mr. McCaskey has not preserved. 
He seems to have a natural instinct for the 
discovery and the recovery of the old melodies 
which Scott loved, and which, when “ connect- 
ed with words and ideas,” appeal so pleasant- 
ly to so many uncultivated ears and to so 
many simple hearts. ‘Anne is practising 
Scots songs,” Sir Walter wrote in his “ Jour- 
nal,” in December, 1825, “ which I take as a 
kind compliment to my own taste, as hers 
leads her chiefly to foreign music. I think 
the good girl sees that I want and miss her 
sister’s peculiar talent in singing the airs of 
our native country, which, imperfect as my ear 
is, make, and always have made, the most 
pleasing impression on me.” 

In the last number of the Collection,’ just 
issued from the press, and having all of the 
merit of the volumes preceding it, Mr. McCas- 
key has given “ My Laddie Far Away,” “The 
Star of Glengarry,” and Scott’s own “ County 
Guy” from “ Quentin Durward,” which is not, 
as its name would imply, a term of reproach 
used in the late municipal elections, but an 
old, old song sung by the high-born dames of 
chivalry when knights and troubadours list- 
ened and languished. The words had neither 
so much sense, wit, nor fancy, the author of 
“Waverley ” wrote, as to withdraw the atten- 
tion from the music, nor the musie so much 
of art as to drawn all feeling of the words. 
He regrets that the tune of “The County Guy” 
is lost forever, but Mr. McCaskey sets it here 
to a melody by Mozart. 

5 Franklin Square Song Collection. No.7. Two Hun- 
dred Favorite Songs and Hymns for Schools and 
Ilomes, Nursery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. 
McCaskey. With the Rudiments of Music. Royal 
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R.WALTER LEARNED, a writer of very 
\ delicate verse, and of equally vigorous 
prose, has selected with no little care, and has 
translated with no little sympathy and skill, 
Ten Tales by Frangois Coppée,’ which, prefaced 
by an able introduction from the pen of Mr, 
Brander Matthews, and illustrated by fifty 
dainty sketches from the pencil of Mr. Albert 
E. Sterner, have just appeared in a volume 
belonging to “ The Odd Number Series.” They 
have been taken from M. Coppée’s Contes en 
Prose and Vingt Contes Nouveaux, and, like the 
rest of M. Coppée’s work, they are almost en- 
tirely unknown in America. Mr. Matthews 
detines the conte as a tale which is something 
more than a sketch and something less than a 
story. In verse, he says, it is at times but a 
mere rhymed anecdote, or it may attain almost 
to the direct swiftness of a ballad. Most of 
“The Canterbury Tales,” if not all of them, 
are contes, and so are some of “The Tales of 
1 Way-side Inn.” M. Coppée’s contes he ranks 
among the best in France, and the French, he 
says, are the best short-story writers of the 
vorld; which latter is true, perhaps, and per- 
haps is not. Very good short stories have 
been written in the English language of late 
vears; and while Mr. Matthews is undoubtedly 
correct in saying that the Americans can learn 
a great deal from the men who are writing 
fiction in Franee, he seems to be claiming a 
little teo much for the French when he says 
that “in the short story especially, in the tale, 
n the conte, their supremacy is incontestable.” 
Mr. T, B. Aldrich, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Edward 
Everett Hale, Mr. George W. Cable, Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton, Mrs. Annie Trumbull Slosson, Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, Mr. H. C. Bunner, Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, Mr. Brander Matthews himself, 
and others of our contemporaries on this side 
of the Atlantic to-day, are writing prose contes 
of purely original construction, and from en- 
tirely domestic sources, which would appear 
to contest supremacy with those of the men 
of France, and with no little success. 

All this, however, has nothing to do with 
the incontestable merit of the tales under con- 
sideration here. To Mr. Learned himself (as 
he has expressed it elsewhere) and to the gen- 
eral American reader, no matter how patriotic 
he may be, “the charm of M. Coppée’s work 

' Ten Tales by Francois Coppée. Translated by Wat- 
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is the wonderful art with which he sketches a 
scene in’a few deft touches, so perfectly that 
you see it and feel it. He seizes the salient 
points. He discovers what produces the im- 
pression, and by reproducing these features 
he revives the impression. Like the skilful 
artist in charcoal, he gives the effect in few 

.... There is very little description; and 
yet the picture is complete.” 

M. Coppée is a Parisian of the Parisians. 
He was born, was educated, and has lived all 
his life in Paris; and, if he can arrange it, in 
Paris he means to die and be buried. “ Yes, 
I love Paris with a morbid love,” he sings, 
“and every where regret the Seine’s old shores.” 
Hence Paris in all of its phases, particularly 
the humble and the bourgeois side of Paris, 
he selects as the subject of his work. He 
draws pensioners and priests, soldiers and stu- 
dents, grisettes and guzzlers, clowns and crim- 
inals; his backgrounds are the streets and the 
shops, the cemeteries and the cabarets; and 
his atmospheres are those of the Latin Quarter 
and of the poorer suburbs. This atmosphere 
Mr. Matthews believes to be more pure moral 
ly, more wholesome, more bracing than that 
of M. Daudet, of M. de Maupassant, or of al- 
most any other of the Parisian story-tellers 
of to-day—a statement which, no doubt, will 
surprise M. Coppée, and perhaps may offend 
him; but if these selections be fair examples 
of his work, it is a statement which is undeni- 
ably true. In cleanness, in simplicity, in pa- 
thos, in humor, in devotion, in self-sacrifice, in 
reverence, and in truth to nature, “ The Sabots 
of Little Wolff,” “The Captain’s Vices,” “ The 
Dramatic Funeral,” and “The Foster-Sister” 
of this collection are almost equal to some of 
the short stories which have appeared in some 
of our own periodicals during our own genera- 
tion. Whether or not they surpass our home 
productions in their esthetic instinct, in their 
sense of form, in their constructive method, 
and in their vigorous suppression of non-es- 
sentials, the doctors must decide. 


M. Copr&e, as an artist, has been compared 
with George Eliot, with Mrs. Gaskell, with 
Thackeray, and with Laurence Sterne; but 
never before with Mr. Besant, who loves and 
knows his London as M. Coppée knows and loves 
his Paris, and who has for years been doing for 
the British metropolis what M. Coppée for years 
has been doing for the capital of France ; tak- 
ing his figures from the same humble classes, 
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and painting his seenes from the same lowly 
quarters. Mr. Besant, however, covers a larger 
canvas, he uses oils instead of crayons, and his 
picture, when it is finished, is no more like to 
M. Coppée’s conte than is “The Derby Day” of 
Mr. Frith like to a fusain of M. Lhermitte. 

Mr. Besant’s subjects, as a rule, are alms- 
houses and their inmates, ale-houses and their 
frequenters, the washer-women of Hackney 
Marsh, the sewing-girls of Hoxton, the poor, 
dull, monotonous streets of Rotherhithe, and 
the world-forgotten lanes of the Bankside; 
and they are all treated with a faithfulness to 
minute detail which is entirely foreign to the 
dranghtsmen of the French school. His Chil- 
dren of Gibeon® begin somewhere, do something, 
and reach some sort of a fixed destination in 
the end. They would be as much out of place 
in a conte as they would be out of their natu- 
ral element at mass in the old church of St. 
Médard in the Faubourg Marcean, or in a ball 
garden at Montparnasse; but they have their 
value for all that; and, as the critics would 
say, they have “their values” too; and no 
well-selected gallery of modern works of art 
can afford to be without them, whether they 
be framed in cloth covers at a dollar and a 
quarter a volume, or appear—as in the present 
instance—in the light blue passe partouts of 
the fifty-cent edition of “The Franklin Square 
Library.” 


Tue “Children of Gibeon” was one of the 
earliest novels written by Mr. Besant alone, 
after the death of James Rice in 1882. Theirs 
was a literary partnership which continued 
for many years, and resulted in much pleasure 
and profit to authors and to public. Collabo- 
ration is no new thing in the work of the men 
of the pen. It dates back to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, at least, in England, and to the days 
of Corneille and Moliére in France. Goethe 
and Schiller were a strong firm once in Ger- 
many, and Irving and Paulding in the United 
States had each a hand in “Salmagundi.” To 
quote Mr. Brander Matthews again—in a pa- 
per entitled “ The Art and Mystery of Collabo- 
ration,” written for one of the American peri- 
odicals some months ago—“ The list might be 
extended indefinitely, but it is long enough to 
allow of one observation—an observation suf- 
ficiently obvious. It is that no great poem 
has ever been written by two men together, 
nor any really great novel....Collaboration 
fails to satisfy when there is need of profound 
meditation, of solemn self-interrogation, or of 
lofty imagination lifting itself freely toward 
the twin peaks of Parnassus.” 

In view of the appearance of a romance 
which bears upon its title-page the joint names 
of Mr. H. Rider Haggard and of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, it is interesting to read in Mr. Matthews’s 
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article two paragraphs bearing upon the .)). 
ject. “Mr. Lang recently declared,” wyjte. 
Mr. Matthews, “ that in most collaboratioy 0), 
man does all the work, while the other )),, 
looks on”; and later he adds, “Mr. Lane 4, 
vises ‘young men entering on the life of |. 
ters’ to ‘ find an ingenious and industrious 4), 
successful partner ; stick to him, never quarr 
with him, and do not survive him’” W)je) 
is the ingenious partner in The World's Desi, 
and which the industrious, the world, no , 
ter how much it may desire the informatio 
will never know; nor which man did al) | 
work, while the other man looked on. 1), 
heroine—if one may be permitted to cal) le 
so—of “The World’s Desire” is that “ Hele) 
of Troy,” whom Mr. Lang once selected as th, 
subject of an epic poem, in which he endea- 
vored to prove that she was not so bad as s}\ 
had been painted by other poets. In the pre- 
sent romance she is discovered in the court 
of Pharaoh, the King of Egypt, who, it wil! 
be remembered, held the Hebrews so long jy 
bondage, and who was sorely plagued in vari- 
ous ways for so doing. She was naturally, 
then, on terms of speaking acquaintance with 
Aaron and his brother, and, strangely enough, 
she was at the same time in love with Ulysses, 
and she was the rival of Pharaoh’s queen iu 
Ulysses’s affection, Ulysses being the hero of 
the tale; which, as will be seen, is a sort of 
sentimental annex to the “ Exodus” of Moses, 
and to the “ Odyssey ” of Homer. 

If “The World’s Desire” is not “a really 
great novel” it comes very near it in the 
minds of many readers fully qualified to judge 
what greatness is. Few modern novels have 
been received with such unqualified praise 
It has been called “a prose epic combining 
the beauty of poetry with the charm of ro- 
mance”; it is said to be “a story most exqui 
sitely and delicately wrought,” and to “a) 
proach the perfection of literary art.” It i 
certainly far in advance of any previous per- 
formance of Mr. Haggard, and it is assured!) 
almost as fine as anything in its way yet done 
by Mr. Lang. And while its present reviewer 
cannot conscientiously place it where its ar- 
dent admirers would see it set, “toward the 
summit of the twin peaks of Parnassus,” he 
can heartily commend it to thoughtful readers 
as a very unusual production. 


ALTHOUGH Moses and St. Patrick are not 
generally supposed to have been contempora- 
ries, it is quite in keeping with the Haggardian 
system of ancient chronology to suppose that 
the snakes driven out of Ireland by its patron 
saint in the fifth century of the Christian era 
were identical with the fiery serpents—of some 
two thousand years before—which were so de- 
structive to the Israelites in the desert when 
the Pharaohs were kings of Egypt, and wheu 

3 The World's Desire. A Novel. H. Riper Hac- 
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ody but the authors of “The World’s De- 
e” knew exactly where Ulysses was. Ac- 
rding to Mr. Bram Stoker’s Jerry Scanlan, 
there were so many of these exiled reptiles 

it they filled up the sea “ beyant,” till they 

t a wave, mountains high, across the At- 

tic. which struck the coast of America, and 

t up the different varieties of ophidians in- 

sting this continent now. All of which is 

y interesting, if true. 

Mr. Stoker’s The Snake’s Pass* is an Irish 
novel of the present day; and its name is de- 
rived from the thoroughfare made by the tran- 
sit of the mighty host, “ whin,” as Scanlan ex- 
plains, “the shnakes tuk to say-bathin’, an’ 
f rgot to come in to dhry themselves.” This is 
the first recorded case of deliberate absentee- 
ism in the whole history of the green island. 
Mr. Stoker is better known in Great Britain 
and in America as the busipess-manager of Mr. 
Henry Irving than as an author. But this is 
not the first book upon the title-page of which 
hisname appears. He is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, a member of the English bar, 
an accomplished gentleman, and a writer of no 
mean ability upon a variety of subjects. His 
present work is characterized by a dry Irish 
humor, suggestive of the Mickey Frees and the 
Handy Andys of Lever and of Lover, and by 
fidelity to dialect and to the detail of low life 
on the green sod. It is an exciting tale, full 

f action and of incident,'and is entertaining 
hroughout, There is a pretty little love story 
n it, which is brought to a happy conclusion ; 
and although it has nothing of the French 
mle in its composition, it will appeal to a 
large class of the novel-devouring community. 


and “ Fish- 


Irv Mrs. Slosson’s “ Butterneggs ” 
Jimmy ” have not succeeded in wresting 
ontestable supremacy from the contes of the 
Frenchman of the present day, they certainly 
ave come very near to it; and so the French- 
men themselves would confess, could they get 
it the art and the meaning of the tales in the 


original. When “ Fishin’ Jimmy” first saw 
the light of type here, in the periodical press, 
he was at once carried bodily to England to 
enjoy the unpaid horor of reprint in the British 
magazines; and he was petted to his heart’s 
content, was praised as perfect in his way— 
which he is—and was even held up as an 
example to the short-story writers of Britain, 
from whom, as Mr. Matthews is quite right in 
saying, the short-story writers of this country 
have nothing to learn. 

Mrs. Slosson is a member of the well-known 
r'rumbull family of Connecticut. She is the 
author of “The China Hunter’s Club,” a very 
clever little book which appeared anonymous- 
ly some dozen years ago, and is still dear to 
the collectors of American pottery; and she 
iS an accomplished botanist and entomologist. 

* The Snake's Pass. A Novel. By Bram_Stoxer. 
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Seven of her tales have been collected in one 
volume, which she calls Seven Dreamers,’ and 
which she introduces with an Introductory 
Dream about Dreams—written in the collo- 
quial Eniglish of New England—trom which 
her will be very sorry to wake up. 
There are only ten pages in this Introduction, 
but it is as swarming with fancies and as 
teeming with images as any dream can be; 
and when it is finished the refreshed sleeper 
is glad to turn over, and dream itagain. ‘ As 
long as dreams are pleasant, comfortable ones,” 
says Aunt Charry——“ not nightmares, of course 
—why, I sometimes think the people that lives 
in “em are about as happy as other folks, and 
maybe happier. I’m sure they’re a sight more 
interestin’ to talk with. You see, they’ve got 
somethin’ that don’t change, and that’s a great 
comfort in this alterin’ and twistin’ and turnin’ 
world. Real things allers have to alter some- 
how here; make-believe ones don’t.” 

Mrs. Slosson’s “Aunt Randy” dreams that 
Horace, a dragon-fly, has a keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and that Jacob, a worm, “ favors” 
her own boy who is dead; Aunt Loretty Knapp 
dreams that “ Butterneggs” is hereditary in 
her family, and that her family consists of a 
sister who never was born; “ Deacon Pheby” 
dreams that he is his own sister somehow, and 
“Botany Bay” dreams that he is somebody else 
altogether. They all dream strange dreams; 
they are all perfectly happy in what they 
dream themselves fo be; and they are without 
question more interesting to talk to in this al- 
tering and twisting and turning world of fic- 
tion, than are many of the somnambulists who 
see horrible visious in the contes of some of the 
members of the French Academy. 


readers 


Mr. FrRovuDE says that Benjamin Disraeli 
was born in King’s Road, Gray’s Inn, London, 
on the 2lst December, 1504, although he does 
not give his authority for the statement. The 
time is undoubtedly correct, but he is probably 
in error in regard to the place. The registry 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue, in 
Bevis Marks, confirms the date, while it con- 
tains no hint as to the residence of the parents 
of the child at that period; and according to 
his several biographies the younger Disraeli 
first saw the light in several parts of the Brit- 
ish metropolis—at Hackney, at Islington, at 
St. Mary Axe, at the Adelphi, and in Blooms- 
bury Square. A careful examination of parish 
registers and of rate-books by the writer of 
these Literary Notes, made some years ago, 
failed tc clear up the mystery. Disraeli is re- 
ported to have said to a friend once that he 
was born in his father’s library in the Adelphi ; 
and Mr. Montagu Corry (Lord Rowton) told 
8. C. Hall that he had spent a long morning 
with Disraeli in his later years “in the room 
in which he [Disraeli] was born in Bloomsbury 

5 Seven Dreamers. By ANNte TRUMBULI SLOS8ON 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper 
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Square.” The family unquestionably did not 
move to Bloomsbury Square until Benjamin 
was twelve or thirteen years of age; and al- 
though they were living in King’s Road when 
Benjamin was baptized, in the church of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, in 1817, they had certainly 
occupied a number of houses during the pre vi- 
ous decade. The name of D’Israeli does not 
appear in the London directories for 1804. It 
may be remarked here that Mr. Froude calls 
both father and son Disraeli—except once in 
the Index, which is not very complete—-al- 
though the elder D’Israeli always repudiated 
the present familiar form, Disraeli, which the 
younger adopted when he came out of his 
teens. They traced their descent back to 
Venice in the fifteenth century, where they 
first called themselves D’Israeli, or Sons of 
Israel, a patronymic, according to the greatest 
and the last of the race, “never borne before 
or since by any other family”; and it is only 
one of the many contradictory characteristics 
of the man that, notwithstanding his pride in 
his name, he should have changed its spelling 
in his early manhood, and should have dropped 
it altogether before he died. Until our own 
statesmen are willing to hide their magnificent 
lights under the bushel of a title, and to go 
cheerfully down to posterity as Earl of Marsh- 
field and as Duke of Illinois, after having 
achieved greatness, which is almost immortal, 
as Webster and as Lincoln, we of the New 
World will never be able to understand why 
Benjamin Disraeli threw away the half of 
what he had battled for and won in order to 
enter the House of Lords as “ Beaconsfield.” 
And a curious commentary upon this is the 
fact that in the two hundred and sixty-two 
pages of Mr. Froude’s Lord Beaconsfield®—for 
such is its tithe—the werd “ Beaconsfield” it- 
self is not to be found half a dozen times, and 
that it oceurs but twice between the sixth 
page and the two hundred and tifty-sixth! 
Writing of Disraeli for the series of biogra- 
phies entitled “'The Prime Ministers of Queen 
Victoria,” it is natural, of course, that Mr. 
Froude should dwell upon his subject’s quali- 
ties as a statesmen, rather than upon his piace 
as an author, or upon his traits as an individ- 
ual, He calls Disraeli “a child of Parliament.” 
For forty years he was in the front of all 
the fights that were fought in the House of 
Commons, in the opposition or in office, in ad- 
versity or in success; and he was in conflict 
and competition always, with the most famous 
debaters of the age. In the teeth of prejudice, 
without support, save in his own force of char- 
acter, without the advantage of being the rep- 
resentative of any popular cause which ap- 
pealed to the imagination, he fought his way, 
until, with the consent of Parliament, his mo- 
ther, and of the country, his step-father, he 
was raised to the Premiership of England. 
* The Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By J. A. Frovups, 
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This is the man and these the arms which Mr. 
Froude sings, and sings with all his charm of 
style and all his force of execution. 

An occasional and incidental chapter of t}). 
book is devoted to Disraeli the novelist, ayq 
now and then Mr. Froude permits his readers 
to see as much as any one—except his wife 0; 
his valet perhaps—was ever permitted to see 
of Disraeli the man. The curious Plato), 
flirtation between a very eccentric old jady 
named Mrs. Brydges Willyams on the one sii; 
and Disraeli and Mrs. Disraeli on the other, js 
described at some length, and is as strange i), 
its way as anything ever recorded in fiction: 
and assuredly nothing in romance of the wili- 
est kind has ever excelled the picture of Lis- 
raeli in his D’Orsay days, painted by Lady 
Dufferin for our own Mr. Motley. He wore at 
a dinner party once a black velvet coat lined 
with satin, purple trousers with a gold band 
running down the outside seam, a scarlet 
waistcoat, long lace ruftles falling down to thie 
tips of his fingers, white gloves with several) 
sparkling rings outside them, and long black 
ringlets rippling down upon his shoulders! 
That a straightforward person like Lady Dut- 
ferin should have told him that he made 4 
fool of himself by appearing in such fantastic 
shape, is hardly a matter of surprise. 

He was always appearing in fantastic shape, 
however, and he has gone in fantastic shape, 
as Earl of Beaconsfield, into the next world. 
That he was one of the most brilliant men i: 
the annals of England there is no question. 
When he first presented himself as a candidate 
for Parliament he was asked on what he in- 
tended to stand. “On my head,” was the re- 
ply; and by no clearer, cooler, more cunning 
head has any man ever won the race for dis 
tinction in Britain. Yet, according to his pre 
sent biographer, “in no sense of the word can 
he be called great, either as a man of letters o1 
as astatesman. ‘Vivian Grey’ is nothing but 
a loud demand on his contemporaries to rec- 
ognize how clever a man has appeared among 
them ;.... and, perhaps, no public man in Eng- 
land ever rose so high and acquired pewer so 
great, so little of whose work has survived 
him.” Summing up bis character in the last 
page, Mr. Froude says that Disraeli was Eng- 
lish only by adoption, and that he never com- 
pletely identified himself with the country 
which he ruled. And this is the one fact 
which impresses the mind of the reader of this 
biographical sketch. At heart Disraeli was a 
Hebrew; and of all his triumphs perhaps the 
most satisfactory to himself was the fact that 
a member of that despised race should have 
become, by his own unaided efforts, the master 
of the fleets and the armies of the proudest of 
Christian nations. Nothing can tell the whole 
story of Disraeli so completely as the cruel 
epigram of a rival statesman during the Ber- 
lin Conference—an epigram which Mr. Froude 
does not quote—that “ there was nothing Eng- 
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lish about Disraeli—exeept his French! 
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LITERARY NOTES 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 


fP\HE most pleasant thing, perhaps, about 
| Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold’s Wonderful Ad- 
ventures of Phra the Phenician' is Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s Introduction to it. And this is not 
said with any idea of detracting from the 
merits of the book itself. The younger Arnold 
should be one of the happiest of the younger 
writers in the world to-day. He not only can 
afford to be prond of the fact that he is his fa- 
ther’s son, but he can indulge in the pride of 
feeling that his father is prond of him. He en- 
joys the rare satisfaction of knowing that the 
particularindividual for whose approval he has 
striven from the beginning, and to whom all 
that is good in him was originally dedicated, 
is a witness of his triumph. Half of the plea- 
sure to be found in the honest reward of any 
achievement is lost to the man who cannot lay 
his prize in his mother’s lap; and doubly 
blessed is the man who can hear his father 
say, “ Well done, my son!” 

Writing in his Japanese home in Tokio, 
with a Buddhist temple at his gate, and with 
Japanese Buddhists around him, nothing seems 
more natural te Sir Edwin Arnold than that 
“an author, sufficiently gifted with imagina- 
tion and study, should follow his hero beyond 
the limits of one little existence down the 
chain of many lives, picked up link by link, 
aftereach long intervalofrest.” He has taken, 
therefore, the stupendous postulates of Phra’s 
narrative with perfect equanimity, if not ac- 
ceptance, and he confesses that he has “ de- 
rived from it a pleasure and entertainment too 
great to express, since the critic in this case is 
a well-pleased father.... Personally I admire 
and I like Phra enormously,” he writes; “and 
being asked to pen. these few lines by way of 
introduction, I counsel everybody to read it, 
forgetting who it is that respectfully offers 
this advice until the end of the book, when I 
shall be no longer afraid if they remember.” 

Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold, the oldest son of 
Sir Edwin Arnold, was born in Kent,in 1857, 
but he spent his earliest years in India. He 
was educated at Cheltenham College, and af- 
ter his graduation he devoted himself for some 
years to the study of practical farming in the 
mother country. He went again to India be- 
fore he became of age, recording his experi- 
ences there in his first book, “On the Indian 


' The Wonderful Adventures of Phra the Phenician. 
By Epwin Lester ARNOLD. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper 
Harper's Franklin Square Library), 80 ceuts. New 
ork : Harper and Brothers. 


Hills.” Seven or eight years ago he joined 
the staff of the London Daily Telegraph, the pa- 
per with which his father has been so long 
connected; and since that period he has led 
the prosaic life of an active working journal- 
ist. This curious and clever story, which Sir 
Edwin Arnold recommends so naively to the 
reading world, seems to be his earliest at- 
tempt at the writing of romance. 

Phra the Phenician was a sort of early- 
English Rip Van Winkle, who went to sleep 
—usually in a violent manner—every once in 
a while, and who woke up again, greatly re- 
freshed, at the end of several centuries. Un- 
like Irving’s hero of later times, Phra always 
stopped short in the matter of years and of 
costume during his protracted hibernations, 
and he invariably took up the thread of his 
mental and physical development in one in- 
carnation precisely where he had dropped it in 
the last. In this respect, notwithstanding Sir 
Edwin Arnold’s statement,he was neither a 
Buddhist nor a Theosophist; for «ben the 
men of those faiths are born again, they are 
not born themselves at all, but somebody else. 
Exactly when Phra began these somnambulist- 
ic performances is not explained, and even he 
did not seem to know; but he introduced him- 
self-—his narrative is autobiographical—as a 
young man familiar with the cities of Tyre 
and Sidon, when the black-leggéd ibis stood 
sentinel among the blue lotus flowers of the 
temple ponds, before the beginning of our 
Christian era. ’Twas there that he first met 
the slave girl Blodwen, the red maiden, the 
sunny virago, the figure-head of his many 
and wondrous adventures, the siren who lured 
him to the coast of England, and kept him 
there for many hundreds of years. After an 
interesting interview with Julius Cesar, Phra 
had his head cut off on a Druid altar; and he 
took his first recorded nap, to wake up again, 
without even a sore throat, toward the end 
of the Roman occupation of Britain, in the 
fifth century. His next protracted journey 
out of the world was by water, for he was 
drowned by a Roman lady, who loved him nei- 
ther wisely nor very well. 

Of course it is not possible within the lim- 
its of the present space to give all the dimen- 
sions of all of the stepping-stones formed 
from his own dead self, by which Phra elimb- 
ed up to higher things, and down to later days. 
His third entrance upon the mundane stage 
was in the time of Bulwer’s “ Harold, the Last 
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of the Saxon Kings,” for whom he fonght in 
the battle of Hastings against the Norman 
Conqueror. Some years later he died—seem- 
ingly of apoplexy—to be resuscitated as’ a 
canonized saint in Battle Abbey during the 
reign of Edward the Third. After taking 
part in the fight of Crécy, he again went out 
of existence—this time he was crushed by 
heavy stones-—-to slumber on until the good 
and eccentric Elizabeth of England had come 
to the throne of her fathers. This,so far as he 
has set it down, was Phra’s final incarnation. 
He put an end to his narrative and to him- 
self by slow poison, and he went back perma- 
nently to the Blodwen of some fifteen hundred 
years before, who had kept her spectral eye 
upon him, and upon all of his subsequent 
sweethearts anil wives during all of these sub- 
sequent ages. Mr. Arnold gives his readers no 
hint as to the present address and occupation 
of hishero. But as he is about due once more 
in Britain in this last deeade of the nineteenth 
century, it is safe to suppose that he is now 
having his head broken in Ireland. There is 
certainly noise enough being made to-day in 
that distressful country to wake him up 
again. 

It must not be inferred from this imperfect 
sketch of its plot that “Phra the Phenician” 
is not a serious work done in a most serious 
way. It is full of interest in itself as a story, 
and it has no little value to readers of all ages 
as illustrative of certain important epochs ia 
English history. Its archeology is seeming- 
ly correct, and the colloquialisms of the widely 
divergent periods it touches upon are man- 
aged with no little skill. It is fresh and 
original in conception and execution, and it is 
a very unusual performance for so young aud 
so inexperienced a writer of fiction. 


Mr. ARNOLD’s Phra would prove a most at- 
tractive and absorbing study to Mr. Black’s 
Madame Mikucsek, could they by any possibil- 
ity be thrown together during Phra’s eurrent 
incarnation. Madame Mikuesek is described 
by the hero of “Stand Fast, Craig-Royston !” 
as the discoverer of the Mystery of the East, 
the Prophetess of the New Religion, the High- 
Priestess of BO. She has her followers and 
her disciples all over the world, from Syria to 
the Himalayas, and from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco. According to the same rather flippant 
authority, “BO cousists of a vast sphere—el- 
liptical, however—the zenith containing all 
human aspiration, the base consisting of for- 
gotten evil. When you once enter this magic 
circle you are lost, you are transformed, you 
are here and yet not here; to be does not sig- 
nify to be, but not to be; and net to be is the 
highest good, except not to have been.” This, 
as Sir Edwin Arnold says of his son’s book, 
**is full of philosophical suggestiveness” ! 

Madame Mikucsek is drawn from life, as is 
Mr. Black’s Mr. Grandison. The lady has long 
been a familiar figure in certain advanced- 


thinking drawing-rooms in London, the cep. 
tleman has been more than prominent in Brit 
ish politics for very many years, and it is | 
most to be regretted that neither are dwe); 
upon at greater length in the present book 
The high-priestess appears but once, and t}) 
statesman appears not at all; his name is eo). 
stantly in men’s mouths, the reader looks fo, 
his entrance on every page, and although | 
is made to play an important part in the story, 
he never comes. Mr. Gladstone would mak: 
most interesting character in a novel, but Mr 
Black has too much good taste to introduce 
him yet. 

Stand Fast, Craig-Royston !* despite its rather 
awkward and confusing title, is one of the 
brightest and the best of Mr. Black’s later 
books. Its people are Scotch, of course, but 
its scenes generally are not laid in Scotland. 
There is more of Piccadilly in its composition 
than of Green Fields, more of the House-boat 
than of the Phaeton. Maisrie Bethune, with 
the crnel fate that follows her, with the tyr- 
anny of her surroundings, her pathetic resig- 
nation, and her pensive beauty, brought as a 
white slave by an affectionate but relentless 
master into the great roaring market of Lon- 
don—to be saved and freed in the end, how- 
ever—is as delightful in her way as was thie 
Princess of Thule or That Beautiful Wretch 
The English Lord Musselburgh, who could not 
make up his aristocratic mind whether he in- 
tended to be a yachtsman, a statesman, or the 
owner of race-horses, is an excellent foil to the 
Daisy-Millerite young American girls whose 
favorite expression is, “You don’t say!” and 
who habitually check prolonged conversations 
by a recommendation to “hire a hail.” But 
the central figure is the begging-letter impos- 
tor, the fine old charlatan, the magnificent and 
wholesale falsifier, the author of bogus literary 
schemes, the trader upon his own grandclhild’s 
innocence aud sweetness, the man who died 
with a great lie on his lips, but, according to 
Mr. Black, with truth in his heart, the man 
who seemed sometimes almost to believe in 
himself. Into this creation—if he is a ecrea- 
tion, and he may be founded upon as much 
fact as are the more epliemeral persons in the 
book—Mr. Black has put some of his best work. 
He is evidently very fond of Old Bethune, and 
he is perhaps too lenient toward his pronounced 
short-comings. But this is pardonable, as Sir 
Edwin Arnold would say, since the judge in 
this case is the well-pleased father of an ori- 
ginal character. 


THE title of Mr. Robinson’s latest story will 
come, perhaps, more trippingly to some tongues 
than the title of the latest story of Mr. Black ; 
and no donbt it will appeal more directly to a 
certain class of novel readers. Her Love and 


2 Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! A Novel. By Witiiau 
Buack. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, Paper 
meg Franklin Square Library), 50 cents. New 

ork: Harper and Brothers. 
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His Life is not so silly as it sounds. It tells 
more about “His Life” than about “Her 
Love”; and “His Life,” while it is not a very 
happy life, is very eventful. Luck was against 
] m from the beginning. He was born bad, but 

ver. He could take a hint as quickly as a 

udkerchief, says Mr. Robinson, and he in- 
» natural and supreme dread of the 
police. He came of a family of rogues, who 
are not nearly so picturesque as is the rogue 
who is the dominant personage in Mr. Black’s 
tale; and all of the men and women by whom 
he is surrounded are,as he has expressed it, 
“a rum lot.” They suggest the characters 

Henry Kingsley’s “Oakshott Castle” and 
“Number Seventeen,” written when Kingsley 
began to develop queer traits in his creations 

il in himself. The She of this novel is not 
a conventional heroine by any means, and it 
is pleasant to be able to record that “Her 
Love” triumphs in the end, and that the final 
vears of “ His Life ” promise to be as happy as 
he ean possibly expect. 

The story is well constructed, the interest 
steadily increases, and is cleverly sustained, 
the plot is ingenious and not too elaborate, 
and, as a whole, it is as good a piece of work 
as its author has yet done. 


herited ¢ 


WuiLr the characters in Mr. Robinson’s 
book are nearly all rogues, the characters in 
Mr. Norris’s Marcia* are almost all fools; and, 
if anything, the former are more to be admired. 
Mr. Norris has drawn fools of many varieties, 
and he has drawn them with all of the acumen 
of a clever draughtsman, and with all of the 
nice distinetions of a keen observer and of a 
wise man. Sir George is a purse-proud, pomp- 
ous fool; Lady Caroline is a vindictive, vitu- 
perative fool; Brett isa jealons, jaundiced fool; 
and Archdale is just a plain fool. Marcia her- 
self is one of those egregiously silly women 
who are found more often in real life than in 
books, and who are very dangerous wherever 
they are found. She had, happily, no father 
or mother upon whom to pour out her foolish- 
ness, but she is the cause of unceasing misery 
to all of her friends, to two husbands, to one 
son, and to herself. Her only redeeming trait 
is her foolish love for her boy; and the boy is 
the most attractive figure in the book. Lady 
Evelyn, who is very familiar with them both, 
confesses that she “ can’t understand how such 
a nasty woman can have so nice a son’; and 
this, although it will not be expressed in exact- 
ly the same terms, perhaps, will be felt by 
most of the readers who make their acquaint- 
ance. The interest in “ Marcia” does not be- 
gin until the appearance of the second gen- 
eration, in the latter half of the book; and, 
strangely enough, the heroine of “ Marcia” is 

> Her Love and Ris Life. A Novel. By F. W. Rosrx- 
89N. 8vo, Paper [//arper's Franklin Square Library}, 
53) cents. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

* Marcia. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. 8vo, Paper 


[Harper's Franklin Square Library], 40 cents. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 


not Marcia, but her daughter-in-law. It is 
not Mr. Norris’s best or most pleasing perform- 
ance; it will not make so many friends as did 
his “ Matrimony” of some years ago—one of 
the cleverest novels of its decade—but it will 
entertain if it does not instrnet, and it will do 
no harm to anybody. 

A Secret Mission,’ by Mrs. E. Gerard, author 
of * The Land Beyond the Forest” and “ Lady 
Baby,” is an entertaining story of Polish life 
in the present day. The curtain rises upon a 
humble farm-house and a simple-minded and 
contented family in the little village of Stara- 
Wola, situated on the left bank of the river 
Vistula, about midway between Warsaw and 
the German frontier; and the author is entire- 
ly familiar with the customs of the country and 
of the people concerning which she writes, the 
Paschal feast blessed by the priests, the gigan- 
tic rafts laden with weod for the North Sea, 
the steps of the national dance of the Poles, 
the manner of the harvesting of the grain, 
and with everything which makes up the dull 
round of peasant existence in that far-away 
land. 

The “Secret Mission” itself, when it is dis- 
closed to the head of this household, does not 
seem to him to be a very noble one. He is ready 
to turn his ploughshare into a sword for the 
good of his country, which is Poland, but he 
has very little sympathy with the younger bro- 
ther, who is a spy upon Russia in the pay of 
Germany, with no thought of the good or the 
glory of Poland at all; and spying is spying 
to him, whether it be called military diplo- 
macy or a secret mission. He cannot under- 
stand, if it is not consistent with a gentleman’s 
honor to look at his adversary’s cards at play, 
why it should be excusable for a king to look 
at another king’s hand, even when the game is 
empires and the stakes are thrones. The 
moral of this book is that sovereigns and dip- 
lomats are not to be judged by the same stand- 
ards as ordinary mortals, and that a perfectly 
honorable man may act in a perfectly dishon- 
orable fashion if it is considered that the good 
of his party or the glory of the state requires 
him to do so. It is not easy to say whether 
foolishness or roguery predominates in the 
characters who accept and perform the “Secret 
Mission.” The Countess, who calmly proposes 
marriage to her first husband—who, by-the- 
way, is also her own uncle—and who throws 
herself literally at the head and into the arms 
of the man she decides to make her second 


‘husband, is sometimes as weak as Marcia, and 


3 


sometimes as clever as Mr. Black’s Old Beth- 
une; and the German lieutenant of Polish 
birth, who filehes despatches and other peo- 
ple’s good names, is not very much wiser or 
better than the youth in Mr. Robinson’s story 
who steals old boots and picks pockets. They 

5 A Secret Mission. A Novel. 8vo, Paper [/Zarper's 
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play well their parts, however, and they are 
well worth following to the end of their pecu- 
liar careers. 





“Sue is doing for Godwin’s bookseller twen- 
ty of Shakespeare’s plays, to be made into 
children’s tales,” wrote Charles Lamb to Man- 
ning, in the month of May, 1806; “six are al- 
ready done by her, to wit, ‘The Tempest,’ 
‘Winter's Tale, ‘Midsummer Night,’ ‘Much 
Ado,’ ‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ and ‘Cymbe- 
line, and the ‘Merchant of Venice’ is in for- 
wardness. I have done ‘Othello’ and ‘ Mac- 
beth’; and mean to do all the tragedies. I 
think it will be popular among the little peo- 
ple, besides money. It is to bring in sixty 
guineas. Mary has done them capitally, I 
think you'd think.” A little later Mary Lamb 
wrote: “Charles has written ‘Macbeth,’ ‘Othel- 
lo, ‘ King Lear,’ and has begun ‘ Hamlet.’ You 
would like to see us as we often sit writing on 
one table (but not on one eushion sitting), 
like Hermia and Helena in the ‘Midsummer- 
Night’s Dream,’ or rather like an old literary 
Darby and Joan, I taking snuff, and he groan- 
ing all the while, and saying he can make no- 
thing of it, which he always says till he has 
finished, and then he finds out he has made 
something of it.” 

Dr. Martin, following the footprints of 
Charles Lamb from the beginning of his mor- 
tal career on the banks of the Thames to the 
end of it, not far from the banks of the Lea, 
shows us the brother and sister living and lov- 
ing in the Temple. They had, on the top floor 
of 16 Mitre Court Buildings, two or three low- 
browed rooms, as Dr. Martin describes them, 
which were furnished with worn and homely 
but home-like and necessary chairs and tables, 
and with the finest collection of first-rate books 
in very bad condition ever seen, perhaps, in 
England. Here “ they began, near their child- 
hood home, that life of ‘dual loneliness,’ never 
again broken in upon, consoled by their mutu- 
al affection, cheered by their common tastes, 
brightened by the companionship of congenial 
beings.” Their collection of first-rate friends 
—most of them in bad condition—was as fine 
as their library, and the work done here—none 
of it ever in bad condition—was finer than 
either. In Mitre Court Charles prepared for 
publication “John Woodvil,” written some 
years before, and wrote “The Adventures of 
Ulysses,” “ Mr. H.,” the “Specimens of English 
Dramatic Poets,” and the Prologue to God- 
win’s “ Faulkner.” Here they wrote together 


“ Mrs. Leicester’s School,” and Tie Tales from*® 


Shakespeare, Designed for the Use of Young Per- 
sons.© These latter, as they themselves have 
shown, were in great part the work of Mary; 
Charles having no hand in any of the comedies. 


6 Tales from Shakespeare's Comedies. Tales from 
Shakespeare's Tragedies. By Cuantesand Mary Lams. 
Edited by Wiu.u1aM J. Roure, Litt.D. Two Volumes. 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 0 centseach. [English Clas- 
—_ School Reading.] New York: Harper and Bro- 

ers. 
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Mr. Ernest D. North, in his recently pub- 
lished Bibliography of Charles Lamb, the bes: 
and most complete ever written, a model of jts 
kind, and a work of inestimable value to a) 
lovers and to all collectors of Lamb, shows 
that the first edition of the “Tales fro, 
Shakespeare,” printed in 1807, was in two yo). 
umes, 12mo; each volume containing ten illus- 
trations, engraved by William Blake, from t}). 
designs of Mulready. These two little books, . 
in the original calf, were priced in the Spence: 
Catalogue, in 1890, at twenty-two pounds ster 
ling. The first American edition was publis|i- 
ed by Bradford and Inskeep, of Philadelphia, in 
1813; but there is no record that the Lam)s 
ever received any royalties therefrom. Mr. 
North’s list contains forty English, one Leip- 
sic, and five American editions of the “ Tales,” 
not including the many editions of Charles 
Lamb’s collected works published on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

What Mr. Rolfe has done for the original 
works of Shakspere, he has lately done for 
this version. He tells the story of its con- 
ception and construction in his preface to 
the two volumes in which it appears; and 
he illustrates and explains the text of the 
Lambs as well as the text of Shakspere 
in his scholarly notes at the end. In their 
present form the “Tales” will help and in- 
terest mature and thoughtful students as 
well as those young persons for whose use 
they were designed. The editor's own design 
has been to aid his present-day boys and girls 
by explaining such parts as are hardest for 
them to understand, and he has added a selec- 
tion of such portions of the originals as are 
likely to be intelligible and-enjoyable to ju- 
venile readers of either sex. He points out 
how closely the writers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury followed the English of the writer of the 
seventeenth, and how on one occasion, at least, 
they unconsciously used the double negative, 
permissible in Shakspere’s time, but not in 
theirs, although it is not in the particular 
scene of the play in which they placed it. 
Whenever they found it possible, the Lambs 
used the exact words put into the mouths of 
Shakspere’s people by Shakspere himself; and 
they never used any word, no matter how ne- 
cessary it might be to the meaning, which was 
not in use when Shakspere wrote, and was not 
used by Shakspere. 

Mr. Ainger in his introduction to the edition 
of 1878 has called attention to the rare shrewd- 
ness and tact shown in the incidental eriti- 
cisms of the comedies and tragedies by Mary 
and Charles Lamb; and while Mr. Rolfe may 
be right in saying that the authors builded 
better than they knew, their child’s book, 
whether they knew or not, was unquestion- 
ably builded for children of all ages and in all 
times. It has itself become an English clas- 
sic; and it is one of the most valuable con- 
tributions to Shaksperian criticism in the 
language of Shakspere. 
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AVE we an Italy among us? This is the 

question Mr. Warner asks and answers 
in his latest published book. But if Mr. War- 
ner’s word can be relied upon—and it has 
never failed us before—Our Italy,’ which is 
southern California, is more than an Italy; it 
is a paradise beautiful beyond compare. It is 
a land flowing with milk and honey, and with 
everything that honey sweetens or milk nour- 
ishes; it is a land in which it is never winter- 
time, and is generally afternoon. Open the 
pages at random, and the glories of this other 
Eden will be revealed. There are no sndden 
changes of season there, Mr. Warner writes. 
Spring comes gradually day by day, a pereep- 
tible hourly waking to life and color, and this 
glides into a summer which never ceases, but 
only becomes tired, and fades into the repose 
of a short antumn, when the sere and brown 
and red and yellow hills and the purple moun- 
tains are waiting for the rain clouds. It is a 
land of delicate and brilliant wild flowers, of 
blooming shrubs, strange in form and wonder- 
fulinecolor. Even the rain seems to be gentle, 
and when the sun comes ont again the land 
is refreshed and brightened. Daily the land- 
scape is greener in infinite variety of shades, 
which seem to sweep over the hills in waves 
of color. Upon this carpet of green, nature 
begins in*Febrnuary to weave an embroidery 
of wild flowers, white, lavender, golden, pink, 
indigo, scarlet, changing day by day, and ev- 
ery day more brilliant, and spreading from 
patches into great fields, until dale and hill 
and table-land are overspread with a refine- 
ment and glory of color that would be the 
despair of the ecarpet-weavers of Daghestan. 
This is enough to affeet with achromatopsia 
all of the poets who have sung for centuries 
about the glories of the old and original Italy 
of worn-out Europe. And what is most re- 
markable about it is the fact that it all ap- 
pears to be true. 

“Our Italy,” as Mr. Warner shows it to us, 
is not only beautiful, but it is good. It is 
remarkably exempt from epidemics and from 
epidemic diseases. Children are free from all 
of the pains that rack their little bodies in 
other climates; in “ Our Italy ” it does not even 
hurt or fret them to ent their teeth. There 
is no malaria there—whatever “ malaria” may 
be—and consequently an absence of those va- 
Illus- 
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rious fevers and other disorders which are at- 
tributed to malarial conditions, and gout and 
rheumatism are not indigenous. The climate 
is stimulating, and at the same time soothing 
to the nerves. “So that,” as Mr. Warner says 
“if ‘nervous prostration’ is wanted, it must be 
carried there, and it cannot be relied upon to 
continue there long.” 

After a perusal of Mr. Warner’s book one ig 
almost tempted to overwork one’s self or to 
overplay one’s self that one may be sent by 
one’s doctor to recover strength and peace of 
mind in this domestic Italy at our gates, of 
which we have heard so little before. 

“The gentleman of the whip,” writes Mr. 
Warner in one of the earlier pages, “ who 
showed us some of the finest places in Los 
Angeles—places that in their wealth of flow- 
ers and semi-tropical gardens would rouse the 
enthusiasm of the most jaded traveller—was 
asked whether there were any finer in the 
city. ‘Finer? Hundreds of them’; and then, 
meditatively and regretfally, ‘I should not 
dare to show yon the best.’” Whether or not 
Mr. Warner has dared to show his readers the 
best of southern California only Mr. Warner 
and those who are familiar with his paradise 
can ever say. He tempers his enthusiasm 
sometimes with sound advice, however, and 
his chapters entitled “ The Chance for Labor- 
ers and Small Farmers” and “A Land of Agree- 
able Homes” are well worthy of serious con- 
sideration by those men and women who are 
compelled to fight hard weather and a harder 
soil for mere existence in less favored parts 
of the United States. It is to such as these 
he addresses himself, with no desire to influ- 
ence those “who are already well placed” to 
try the hazard of new fortunes in a distant 
country and with new associations. 

Mr. Warner writes with all of his old charm 
and grace of style, and with all of that delight- 
ful humor which Mr. Twitchell says is “in his 
grain, and is the humor of a man of very deep 
convictions and earnest character.” “ Our It- 
aly” is fully and admirably illustrated, and is 
graced by an excellent index. 


NOTHING can show more clearly the vast 
extent of territory covered by these United 
States than the marked contrasts, sanitary, 
social, and climatic, between the New Italy of 
Mr. Warner and the New England of Miss Wil- 


kins. The first is a district of almost eternal 
suvshine; the last is a country upon which, 
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for many months of the year, and for many 
hours of the day, the sun hardly shines at all; 
a country in which, during certain seasons, 
most of the sunshine is distilled—to use Mr. 
Warner’s own words—from a wood fire and a 
back-log. While Mr. Warner tells how straw- 
berries grow all the year round in his Paradise, 
and how there is never frost enough in south- 
ern California to disturb the delicate helio- 
trope, Miss Wilkins is picturing people who 
live on dried-apple pie in Massachusetts, and 
who consider themselves more than successful 
horticulturists when they can see seven calla- 
lilies and two buds on a single plant in their 
sitting-room window. 

Miss Wilkins is said to have denied the state- 
ments made by certain “literary journals” that 
her stories are founded on fact, and that her 
characters are drawn from life. The “Gala 
Dress” may be purely a work of the imagina- 
tion, and “Christmas Jenny ” may be only a 
type, but the one is as real and as possible as 
is the new almshouse with the mansard-roof 
in the bare, sandy lot, or as is the soldiers’ 
monument on the common, which every New 
England village possesses; and the other is no 
more “a type” than is the real country min- 
ister, or the real tin peddler, or even the real 
young woman who plays the real parlor organ 
—always ont of tune—in every village be- 
tween the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, and the 
sea. Ever since Miss Mary L. Booth first 
printed “A Humble Romance” in the columns 
of Harper's Bazar, a few years ago, Miss 
Wilkins’s short stories of simple, common- 
place, every-day Yankee existence have touch- 
el more hearts among her own country folk 
than have all of the tales of imported chivalry 
pnt together. Her latest collection’ contains 
“A New-England Nun”—which gives its title 
to the volume—* A Wayfaring Couple,” “ Sis- 
ter Liddy,” “ The Scent of the Roses,” and other 
tales about the hewers of wood and the draw- 
ers of water among whom her own life has 
surely been spent, and wlom she depicts with 
so much fidelity and so much sympathy. Her 
men and women are more than types; they 
are a realization of all that “human natur’,” 
of all that innate “enssedness” and innate 
honesty, of all that stony-heartedness, that 
“nearness,” that original humor, that careful- 
ly concealed tenderness, that shamefaced sen- 
timent, so characteristic of the race. 


“Tue summer isles of Eden lying in dark 
purple spheres of sea,” among which Mr. Grant 
Allen has set the very remarkable scenes of 
The Great Taboo,’ are as far removed, geograph- 
ically and morally, from southern California as 
are the wintery isles of Nantucket or Campo- 
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bello on the North Atlantic coast. Boupari, 
about a fortnight’s sail by steam from Syq- 
ney, in the direction of the equator, Hono- 
lulu, and San Francisco, is so very far away 
from anything or anywhere that even the ry- 
mors of Enropean civilization have hardly pen- 
etrated to its coasts; and it seems to be sti]] 
inhabited by the fiercest and most blood-thirs- 
ty of cannibals known to travellers. The hor- 
rible but diverting performances described by 
Mr. Allen’s hero as taking place every day 
under the soft waving branches of the whis- 
pering palms upon that idyllic spot—idyllic to 
look at from a steamer’s deck—could hardly 
Le imagined by the residents of Martha’s Vine- 
yard or of Santa Barbara, and could find no 
place at all in the studies of Miss Wilkins or 
of Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Grant Allen, author and _ naturalist, 
writer upon popular scientific subjects and of 
several successful novels, was at one time Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Philosophy in Queen's Col- 
lege, Spanish Town, Jamaica, and he has been 
to Polynesia, perhaps, to see for himself the 
things of which he writes in this present 
story. He acknowledges his indebtedness, how- 
ever, to certain books about Cannibals and 
Convicts, and about Myths, Rituals, and Reli- 
gions, for the realistic incidents and for the 
mythological ideas embodied in his tale; and 
perhaps fiction in it predominates over fact, his 
Tu-kila-kila, perhaps, is only a “type,” and his 
Korong a stretch of the imagination. If this 
is the case, imagination has been cleverly 
and ingeniously stretched, and the “ type,” 
with all of his appetite for gore, and all of 
his firm belief in his own personal deifica- 
tion, is exceedingly entertaining and amus- 
ing. “Taboo,” in the language of the South 
Sea Islanders, is a word significant of a peculiar 
custom prevailing among them, an@ it is used 
in general to indicate something which is con- 
secrated, something which is sacred, something 
which is not to be touched or approached, or 
something which is set aside for particular 
persons or for particular uses. It is applied to 
things and to individuals alike,and it is applied 
to the object prohibited, as well as to the indi- 
viduals against whom the prohibition extends. 
The piece of consecrated ground,therefore,upon 
which Mr. Allen’s young persons of European 
birth and education were placed in their South 
Sea Island was Taboo, the act of consecration 
was Taboo, they themselves were Taboo, and 
the rest of the community was Tabooed. It 
was a Great Taboo all around. 

The faivh of the Great Tabooists is unique 
and severe. They have a number of gods, and 
they believe that each of these gods is incar- 
nate in some one particular human being, 
which human being they worship and rever- 
ence as if he were the very original god him- 
self. They have a Rain God, a Fire God, a 
King of Fruits, a Queen of Clouds, and a Lord 
of Green Leaves; and above all of these they 
have a very high and supreme god, who is the 
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Tu-kila-kila mentioned above, who begins at 
the bottom, and works himself up to the top 
by killing and eating each one of his immedi- 
ite predecessors in their regular order, thus 
insuring direct succession by the violent lay- 

« on of hands. 

Given such an island, such manners, such 
customs, and such a pair of English lovers to be 
ast away and to become Taboo without their 
knowledge and consent, and it will readily be 
understood how a dexterous and practised 
story-teller can make an interesting book. 
fhe tale has no partienlar moral, except that 
Taboo has found its way into European die- 
tionaries and into civilized society, and that 
these young persons suffered all of the horrors 
and agonizing fears, and all of the rare dis- 
comforts of their involuntary Taboo in Boupari, 
to be Tabooed for a time in London drawing- 
rooms after they got home, for the simple rea- 
son that they were without a chaperon dur- 
ing their Polynesian Taboo! 


In his Recollections of President Lincoln and 
His Administration,* Mr. Lucius E. Chittenden, 
of Vermont, ex-Register of the Treasury, has 
written one of the most important chapters in 
the History of the United States. As an eye- 
witness of, and as an active participant in, 
many of the scenes which he describes, he is 
peculiarly qualified for the task he has under- 
taken; his style is direct and forcible, and he 
s generally dispassionate in his conclusions 
and just in his opinions of the men who were 
conspicnous on both sides of the Potomac dur- 
ing the trying days when the nation was di- 
vided against itself. The friends of General 
Lee and of General McClellan will, perhaps, 
take exceptions to some of Mr. Chittenden’s 
statements concerning these officers; and the 
admirers of General Seott will, perhaps, be 
surprised at the high estimation in which he 
holds the veteran commander; but neither 
the lovers nor the enemies of Mr. Lincoln can 
fail to be impressed by the picture he paints 
of the President from the beginning to the 
end of his administration. The future Trea- 
sury officer first met Mr. Lincoln during the last 
weeks of Mr. Buchanan’s government, in the 
parlors of Willard’s Hotel, in Washington, and 
his deseription of that interview is well worth 
preserving. ‘As I entered his apartment, a 
tall, stooping figure, upon which his clothes 
hung Idosely and ungracefully, advanced to 
meet me. His kindly eyes looked out from 
under a cavernous, projecting brow, with a cu- 
riously mingled expression of sadness and hn- 
mor. His, limbs were long, and at first sight 
ungainly. But in the cordial grasp of his 
large hands, the cheery tones of his pleasant 
voice, the heartiness of his welcome, in the air 
and presence of the great-hearted man, there 
was an ascendency which caused me to forget 
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my errand, and to comprehend why it was that 
Abraham Lincoln won from and 
conditions of men a love that ‘was wonderful, 
passing the love of women,’” 

The occasion was a reception given by Mr. 
Lincoln to the Republican members of “ The 
Peace Conference,” called by Governor Letcher, 
of Virginia, and assembled then at Washington. 
The choice of the party and of the country 
received the delegates in a purely informal 
way. He had evidently made no preparation, 
he had a pleasant tactful remark for each of 
his visitors, and he was perfectly at his ease. 
In reply to Mr. William E. Dodge, of New 
York, who said: “It is for yon, sir, to say 
whether the whole nation shall be plunged 
into bankruptcy; whether the grass shall 
grow in the streets of our commercial citie 
Then you will admit slave States into the 
Union on the same conditions as free States? 
You will not go to war on account of slavery ?” 
he uttered words worthy to be engraved upon 
the memory of man by the side of the Gettys- 
burg speech. “I do not know that I under- 
stand your meaning, Mr. Dodge,” he said, with- 
out raising his voice, “nor do I know what my 
acts or my opinions may be in the future. be- 
yond this: if I shall ever come to the great 
office of President of the United States, I shall 
take an oath. I shall swear that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of President of the 
United States, of all the United States, and 
that I will, to the best of my ability, preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. This is a great and solemn 
duty. With the support of the peopie and the 
assistance of the Almighty, I shall undertake 
to perform it. I have full faith that I shall 
perform it. It is not the Constitution as I 
would like to have it, but as it is, that is to be 
defended. The Constitution will not be pre- 
served and defended until it is enforced and 
obeyed in every part of every one of the Unit- 
ed States. It must be so respected, obeyed, 
enforced, and defended, let the grass grow 
where it may.” 

This is the Mr. Lincoln with whom, and with 
whose administration, Mr. Chittenden makes 
the people of these United States better ac- 
quainted than they were before. 


all classes 


THERE is on no page of the history ofall the 
world a prettier paragraph than that in which 
Mr. Greville tells how the little Princess Vic- 
toria of Kent, who had been brought up in 
the strictest retirement and simplicity, and 
who had hardly even heard of her presumptive 
greatness, was lifted suddenly from the com- 
parative obscurity of her nursery school-room 
onto the throne of the proudest of nations. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, travelling 
from the death-bed of William IV. at 
Windsor, reached Kensington Palace at five 
o'clock of a warm summer morning, and de- 
sired an audience with “the Queen.” “Pre- 
sently,” says the court gossip, “ wrapped in a 
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dressing gown, and with slippers on her naked 
feet, she appeared.” The Archbishop pro- 
nounced the words “Your Majesty,” her Ma- 
jesty received, in her timid, surprised, girlish 
way, the homage of the first of her subjects, 
and so,thanks to the non-existence of the 
Salie law in England, the English nation in- 
herited the best and purest sovereign it has 
ever known; and the male descendants of the 
Georges, for one generation at least, were ef- 
fectively extinguished. 

Lord Melbourne’, the first of “The Queen’s 
Prime Ministers,” was born in 1779, and 
he was known to the world as William 
Lamb for upward of half a century there- 
after. His family connections were better, 
however, than those of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl 
of Beaconsfield, whose biography, in the same 
interesting series, was noticed in these col- 
umns a few months ago; and naturally they 
helped him not a little in his brilliant career. 
He was related by birth or by marriage to 
Earl Grey, and to the Miss Millbank who be- 
came Lady Byron; he was a nephew of Gains- 
borough’s beautiful “ Duchess of Devonshire,” 
and he was himself one of “The Three Affec- 
tionate Brothers” of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
His sister, Lady Emily Lamb, was the wife of 
Lord Palmerston, a later Prime Minister of 
Victoria, and his wife, Lady Caroline Lamb, 
was one of the most famous and one of the 
most attractive women of her day. Beau 
Brummel was his class-mate in Eton, and his 
intimate in London, where he is said to have 
formed his style; and William Huskisson, a 
man of very different stamp, did much to form 
his character. 

Lamb, nevertheless, was more fortunate in 
his political than in his domestic relations; 
his only son and his only child was of hope- 
lessly unsound mind, and the two women who, 
after his not very wise mother, most influ- 
enced his life, were, to put it mildly, not only 
very eccentric, but more than _ indiscreet. 
Lady Caroline Lamb and Mrs. Norton, living 
in a mad world, were almost as mad as their 
royal mistress, the Queen of George IV.; and 
the story of their careers, hinted at merely iv 
Dr. Dunckley’s “Lord Melbourne,” is alone 
surely enough to make the British nation fall 
down upon its knees, and thank Heaven, fast- 
ing, for a good Queen’s influence and life. 

Dr. Henry Dunckley has done his work con- 
scientiously and thoroughly; he has sueceed- 
ed in making a political biography entertain- 
ing as well as instructive, which is no easy 
task; he has evidently made a careful study 
of his subject and of the times in which he 
lived, and he has used freely all of the latest 
and most authentic materials at command; 
but he is certainly wrong in saying that the 
first intimation Lady Caroline Lamb had of 
the death of Byron was an accidental meeting 
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with his funeral pageant on its way to New- 
stead Abbey. Byron died at Missolonghi, jy 
Greece, on the 19th of April, 1824. . His body 
was carried to England in July of the same 
year, and lay in state for two days in Great 
George Street, Westminster, where it was vis- 
ited by enormous crowds of men and wome) 
of all classes, and, of course, created an j 
mense sensation. It cannot be possible that 
an event so important as the loss of so marked 
a figure in English letters and in Greek his- 
tory should have been unknown to a woman 
of the world, and an intimate friend as well, 
for the space of three months. Thomas Moore, 
in his “ Diary” describing Byron’s obsequies in 
London, writes that the riotous curiosity of 
the mob in the streets, the bustle of the un- 
dertakers, and all of the other vulgar accoin- 
paniments of the ceremony, mixing with his 
recollections of his friend who was gone, pro- 
duced a combination of disgust and sadness 
that was deeply painful; and he adds: “T saw 
a lady crying in a barouche as we turned out 
of George Street, and said to myself, ‘Bless 
her heart whoever she is!” That this lady 
might have been Caroline Lamb is much more 
probable than that Lady Caroline Lamb, rid- 
ing out one morning at the gates of Bracket 
Park, the family seat, on the banks of the Lea, 
should have been horrified to learn that the 
hearse she met contained the mortal part of 
an old lover of whose death many weeks be- 
fore, and known to all England, she had nev 
er heard. Dr. Dunckley evidently bases lis 
story upon the “Recollections” of the Countess 
Guiceioli, who is never very correct in hei 
statements, and upon Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson’s 
“The Real Lord Byron,” although neither of 
them hint that Lady Caroline Lamb was igno- 
rant of the fact of Byron’s death. The Count- 
ess writes that she was walking alone at the 
time, and died from the shock in a few days; 
while Mr. Jeaffreson says that she was riding 
with her husband, and that she instinetively 
felt that the hearse was Byron’s, without be- 
ing told. She did not die herself until 182s, 
four years later. 

In 1829 William Lamb took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Viscount Melbourne, and 
in 1834 he became Prime Minister of William 
IV. Living in four reigns, he had gained 
his experience, and had passed the greater 
part of his life before the beginning of the 
last, but he was a usefal servant and a valued 
friend to her present Majesty. The Queen 
looked to him for advice not only upon mat- 
ters of state, but upon what was expected of 
her in discharging the every-day functions of 
royalty. He thus slid by degrees into an of- 
fice without a name, which combined in itself 
the duties of private secretary and tutor; and 
if it is true that early training forms the roy- 
al oak as well as the plebeian sapling, then 
does England owe much of its sturdy growth 
during the last fifty years to the Prime Minis- 
ter who bent the imperial twig. 
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BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


fP\HE announcement in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
| a few months ago of a new poem by the 
wuithor of “Nothing to Wear,” must have re- 
called to the minds of many readers of these 
»vaves the excitement created by Miss Flora 
M‘Flimsey, of Madison Square, when she first 
ippeared in the columns of the same periodi- 
cal in 1857, thirty-three years before. The 
voung lady in question was exceedingly pop- 
ilar in her day; and her three separate jour- 
neys to Paris, during each of which, as her fa- 
ther assured Mr. Butler, she spent six consecu- 
ve weeks, without stopping, in one continu- 
ous round of shopping, moved to envy all of 
the then young women of Gotham, while it 
touched the responsive chords which tied the 
purses of all of their papas. Miss M‘Flimsey 
ordered bonnets, mantillas (which, it is said, 
are not worn now), capes, collars, and shawls, 
id dresses for dinners and breakfasts and 
balls. In short, all the things that could ever 
thought of, milliners, modistes, and trades- 
men she bought of, from ten-thousand-frane 
robes to twenty-sou frills; and, as Mr. Butler 
touchingly and forcibly expressed it, while she 
footed the streets, poor Mr. M‘Flimsey footed 
the bills. 

Mr. William Allen Butler published a vol- 
ime of his collected “* Poems,” grave and gay, 

1871; and since that date his name has too 
rarely appeared in print. His present work 
s a serious piece of descriptive verse upon 
Oberammergau.' He saw the famous Passion 
Piay in the summer of 1890, and he tells its 
story in five or six hundred scholarly, sympa- 
thetic, and reverential lines, well worthy of 
preservation in the handsome volume, enrich- 
ed by descriptive notes and beautiful illustra- 
tions, in which it now appears. 

In his interesting Preface the author shows 
that the Passion Play of Oberammergau has 
achieved an established place in literature, as 
well as in history and in dramatic art; and 
that it passed beyond the stage of the mediz- 
val miracle play when its text was first col- 
lated and printed in 1662. The work was re- 
vised by a Benedictine monk in the early part 
of this century, and some fifty years ago an- 
other priest gave it its present unity of design 
and of religious doctrine, as well as its present 
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perfected form of dramatic action; the latest 
adapter avowing that “the labor was_per- 
formed for the love of the divine Redeemer, 
and with but one object in view, the edifica- 
tion of the Christian world.” Edward Devri- 
ent, a well-known German actor and critic, 
was the first to call public attention to the 
play in Germany in 1851, and, curiously enough, 
the general reading public of America first 
heard of its existence six or eight years later, 
when the Nora of the Baroness Tautphoeus 
was dividing popular attention here with the 
Flora of Mr. Butler, one whole chapter of the 
then universally read novel of “Quits,” pub- 
lished also in 1857, being devoted to Oberam- 
mergau and its sacred drama. 

Until about 1830 the performances were 
given in the open air and in the village 
church-yard, but now they take place in a 
vast theatre and upon a platform which is 
partly covered by a roof; beyond and about 
this artificial stage the on-lookers get occasion- 
al glimpses of natural scenery, which, when 
the weather is favorable, adds greatly to the 
interest and the realism of the play. “ During 
the entire representation,” wrote Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen in 1860, “ we had had alternate 
rain and wind, all the while cloudy weather; 
but by chance, just as the Christ was lowered 
into the grave, the sun broke forth and illu- 
mined the stage, the spectators, the whole sur- 
roundings. Birds sang and flew, here and 
there, over us. It was a moment one never 
forgets.” 

Oberammergau, during the last thirty years, 
has been the subject of much comment and 
much discussion; and it has had among its 
defenders Dean Stanley, Archdeacon Farrar, 
and other prominent churchmen. Whether or 
not the great concourse of persons drawn to it 
by mere worldly curiosity is likely to impair 
the religious character of the performance 
need not be discussed here. Mr. Butler be- 
lieves the Passion Play te be phenomenal and 
unique, as the development of the religious 
sentiment of a community centred in a single 
idea, and from this fact he argues that its pow- 
er, as well as the possibility of its perpetua- 
tion, is derived. Certainly scoffers and scep- 
ties can get little harm, and perhaps much 
good, from what Dr. Farrar has characterized 
as “a beautiful and touching survival of the 
religious habits and methods of simple and 
untaught ages.” 
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THE medieval Miracle Play of the devout 
Bavarian peasants is very far removed, in point 
of space and time and form, from the modern 
“show” in the New England village which 
Mrs. Lillie’s Phil and the Baby’ escaped from, at 
the risk of their little necks, one Christmas 
Eve. Of this glorious season, Phil, in Con- 


necticut, had the most vague ideas. He had 
learned, somehow, that for some boys and 
girls, somewhere, Christmas meant fan and 


warmth, and perhaps music and singing, and 
even, perhaps, enough to eat; things of which 
hitherto Phil and the Baby, in Connecticut, 
had only dreamed. The holiday performances 
were, of course, the most important, and, to the 
performers, the hardest of the year. The Baby, 
who was ten months old, and Phil, whose age 
was ten years, were kept in constant training, 
wut it was considered necessary “to thin” them 
further in order to make them more attractive 
to the well-fed children in the auditorium ; and 
this led to their voluntary retirement from the 
profession, and to their subsequent adventures 
in private life, as told so pleasantly and so pa- 
thetically by Mrs. Lillie. In the same volume 
is “ False Witness,” a story for girls, in which 
the heroine, also at Christmas-time, has some 
dramatic experiences as a singing fairy on the 
Boston stage. Both tales are prettily illustra- 
ted, simply and gracefully told, and both are 
particularly adapted to the literary tastes and 
to the literary wants and demands of the 
Young People of both sexes for whom they 
were written. 


THE central figure of Mr. Ernest Glanville’s 
Lost Heiress* is one of those utterly impossible 
Americans who are still to be found occasional- 
ly in English fiction. He made his first ap- 
pearance in the business office of a prosperous 
London merchant of the present day, and he 
is thus described : “ At noon a stranger enter- 
ed the clerks’ room, a thin, wiry man, with a 
sallow complexion, high cheek - bones, thin 
firm lips, and a particularly hard look in his 
steel-gray eyes. A titter greeted his appear- 
ance, which was rather singular in these 
surroundings. His head-gear was a broad- 
brimmed wide-awake, and he was finished off 
in top-boots, while his coat was of deer-skin.” 
He addressed the London merchant as “the 
chief slave-driver, the boss of the hog-pen,” 
and in a single short chapter he said, “ Curse 
yer,” “Waal, I reckon,” “Sbut,” “Git,” “You 
bet,” “ The old galoot’s playin’ me for a suck- 
er,” and all of those remarkable things which 
the native American always says—in English 
novels and on the British stage. One of the 
charms of this abnormal personage, as he is 
presented in this book, is the serious way in 


2 Phil and the Baby, and False Witness. Two Stories 
By Lucy C. Linu. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

3 The Lost Heiress. A Tale of Love, Battle, and A4- 
venture. By Ernest GLANVILLE. 8vo, Paper [Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library), 40 cents. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 
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which his creator takes him, and in whic); 
accepted as the real thing by the men 
whom his lot is cast in Zululand. 

Mr. Glanville is the author of “ The Fossic, 
er,” “Among Cape Kaffirs,” and of other anti; 
odal stories, and no doubt he is more familia, 
with the manuers and customs of the Boers 
and of the native followers of Cetewayo tha, 
with the speech and habits of our own Texa, 


he is 


amony 


brothers. His “Lost Heiress,” as its sub-tit); 
explains, is most emphatically “A Tale of 
Love, Battle, and Adventure.” It contains 


bloodshed and horrors enough to satisfy th: 
admirers of Mr. Rider Haggard’s Allan ‘Qua 

termain series, and it will no doubt have many 
entranced readers. Its characters not only do 
battle with savages and with each other, but 
with pythons, puff-adders, elephants, lions, and 
crocodiles. The scenes are laid chiefly in Na 

tal and in Zululand, in the days of the disas 

trous experiences there of the unfortunat 
Prince Imperial of France, for whom Mr. Glan 

ville has a loyal and enthusiastic attachment 

He is made to play a short but prominent part 
in the tale, and the account of his death is 
given in a graphic way. According to this 
authority, the fourth Napoleon possessed un- 
common activity and a thoughtful and kindly 
disposition, his oval face was grave and “ pur- 
poseful,” the small mouth was sensitive, the 
clean-cut jaw and chin showed signs of pow 

er, the delicately chiselled nose was of the 
true Napoleon shape, and “his large gray eyes 
had that look of destiny which is seen in the 
expression of some men.” He died like a gen- 
tleman and a soldier, to the shame of England, 
and to the relief of France. Mr. Glanville’s 
portrait of him is more pleasant, if not more 
cheerful, than that of his Texan cow-boy. 
Let us hope that it is more correct. 


Our British cousins, who derive all of their 
ideas of American ranchmen and frontiersmen 
from the British drama and from British books, 
are respectfully referred to Mr. Edward Rals- 
ton, half-owner of the Sierra Gold Mine in 
California, a native of “the States,” who is 
one of “A Box of Monkeys” trained and ex- 
hibited by Miss Grace Livingston Furniss in 
her little farce of that name. It is true that 
this Mr. Ralston wears evening dress in the 
morning, for which, under the peculiar cireum- 
stances, he has perhaps some excuse, and it 
must be confessed that Miss Bengaline, his 
sweetheart, chews gum “in society” at all 
hours of the day, for which she has no excuse 
whatever; but they are excellent examples of 
their kind, their slang is no worse than the 
every-day talk of the English peerage, as re- 
ported by Ouida and the Duchess, and they are 
almost human and almost possible, notwith- 
standing the fact that their entire lives are 
embodied in the two acts of a farce. Miss 
Bengaline, according to the “ society journals,” 
“brought up in the distant West, brings with 
her to New York the spicy atmosphere of her 



















native prairies”; and, according to her own 
statements, she refrains from “ paralyzing her 
aunt’s set” by her use of the vernacular idiom 
of the Pacific slope, in order that she may learn 
‘to sling a few well-bred conversational in- 
anities at the effete East”; but she would have 
been paralyzed herself could she have met Mr. 
Glanville’s Texan in Texas, or in California, or 
anywhere else; and although she and the 
other characters in the comedy are not ex- 
pected to be taken seriously for a moment, they 
ire much more real than is the serious creation 
of the author of “ The Lost Heiress.” 

“ Bengaline,” it may be added for the benetit 
of those male readers who are not familiar with 
the word, is something to wear. It seems to 
be a development of the “ Bengal” defined by 
Johnson, in the middle of the last century, as 
“a sort of thin slight stuff, made of silk and 
hair, for women’s apparel”; and in current 
advertisements it is explained that “the genu- 
ine silk-and-wool bengaline possesses all the 
wonderful wearing qualities of Irish poplin, 
withoutits weight.” There would seem to be 
many novelties in bengaline this season— 
bengaline with wide-wale diagonal stripes, 
and even bengaline with Guinea spots! To 
the feminine descendants of Miss M‘Flimsey, 
living now in Washington Square or Mount 
Morris Park, Bengaline needs no introduction. 

The collection of Farces* which Miss Furniss 
here presents to the guild of Amateur Actors 
includes “A Box of Monkeys”—which gives its 
name to the volume—* The Jack Trust,” “The 
Veneered Savage,” and “Tulu.” Of these the 
last is perhaps the best. They are all bright 
and all cheerful. They are all international in 
character, and they are all easy of study and 
of performance. They are written for parlor 
presentation. They require no elaborate “stage 
settings,” no “foot-lights,” no “ wings,” no 
“flies,” no “drops,” and not a great deal of 
thought or trouble. Two or three sofa pillows, 
some cigarettes, some matches, a fan, a pack 
of cards, a large screen, a piano lamp, “a stick 
of gum,” and a few stage letters are all the 
properties needed ; and the result to actors and 
audiences can not fail to be highly amusing, 
even if not highly instructive. 


BECAUSE of his own knowledge of the far 
West, the author of Campmates: A Story of the 
Plains,’ has naturally a decided advantage 
over the English novelist, who, it is to be pre- 
sumed, never saw the plains at all, as well as 
over the American dramatist who, on account 
of her sex, can have seen the plains only from 
their softer and their safer side. The tale is of 
thrilling interest—an interest which will be 
heightened here by the announcement that 


* A Box of Monkeys, and Other Farce-Comedies. B 
Grace Livineston Furniss. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25.. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

5 Campmates ; A Story of the Plains. By Kirk Mvun- 
rok, Author of *‘ Dorymates,”’ “ Chrystal, Jack, & Co., 
and Delta Bixby,"’ete. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
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Mr. Munroe was a witness of many of the 
scenes he describes, and that most of the ad- 
ventures in the book are the adventures of his 
personal friends when they are not his own 
personal adventures, the narration of them 
coming directly to his ears from the mouths 
of the adventurers themselves. Campmates 
is the best of Mr. Kirk Munroe’s books for boys, 
and that is saying much for it, because “ Dory- 
mates,” “The Flamingo Feather,” and the oth- 
ers are very good books indeed. It is a health- 
ful, helpful story, the moral tone of which is as 
excellent as the physical standard is high. 
The hero is a brave, generous lad with a his- 
tory, who is introduced to the reader in a mill- 
town in western Pennsylvania; he is a poor 
scholar, but the best swimmer, the fastest run- 
ner, the most daring climber, the most expert 
horseman, in the school of which he is the 
dunce. He is the captain of the base-ball 
nine, and the foot of all his classes; and he is 
a living example Of the doctrine that “in boy, 
or in man either ”—the words are Mr. Munroe’s 
own—*“ such things as unselfishness, honesty, 
bravery, good-nature, generosity,and cheerful- 
ness, or any one of them, will do more toward 
securing the regard, liking, and friendship of 
his fellows than all the wealth or book-learn- 
ing in the world.” Two bits of talk taken 
from different chapters in the story will give 
an excellent idea of the sermons which Mr. 
Munroe ingeniously conceals in his story. 
When the young hero is starting out on his 
career, the foreman of his division says: “As 
for his having no knowledge of the peculiar 
studies necessary for an engineer, I’m glad he 
hasn’t. I believe it is better for all boys to 
gain some practical knowledge of the business 
they intend to follow before they really begin 
to study it. A few months or a year of prac- 
tice shows them what they want to know.... 
I can get along better with one who knows 
little or nothing to begin with, but who is 
bright and willing to learn. In the end I will 
guarantee to make such a one the more valu- 
able engineer of the two.” And at the close 
of his career, as its history is given in this pre- 
sent book, the hero himself says: “This trip 
has taught me that no matter how strong a 
fellow is, he can’t expect to amount to much 
in this world unless he knows something, and 
that he can’t know much unless he learns it 
by hard study. If I can get a chance to go 
to school again, you better believe [ll know 
how to value it!” 


On the 3d of July, 1850, Thomas Carlyle 
wrote in his “ Journal”: “‘ Postman’ reported 
Sir Robert Peel died last night. I think about 
nine. Eheu! eheu! Great expression of na- 
tional sorrow, really a serious expression of 
regret in the public; an affectionate apprecia- 
tion of this man which he himself was not 
sure of, or aware of, while he lived. I myself 
have said nothing: hardly know what to 
think—feel only in general that I have now 
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no definite hope of peaceable improvement for 
this country; that the one statesman we had, 
or the least similitude of a statesman, so far as 
I know or can guess, is suddenly snatched 
away from us. What will become of it? God 
knows. A peaceable result I now hardly expect 
for this huge wen of corruptions and diseases 
and miseries; and in the mean while the wrig- 
glings and strugglings in Parliament, how they 
now do, or what they now do there, have be- 
come mere zero to me, tedious as a tale that 
has been told.” 

This tribute from a man who rarely said 
pleasant things of anybody may be considered 
a tribute indeed. Mr. Justin McCarthy, in lis 
Life of Sir Robert Peel,’ does not quote it, but it 
shows, perhaps better than anything he has 
quoted or written, the true position held by 
Peel in the hearts of his countrymen, and the 
moral effect of his political life upon the His- 
tory of His Own Time. Carlyle lived to see the 
strugglings and the wrigglings of Parliament 
for thirty years longer, but he remained true 
to the memory of Peel, and he took no more 
interest in contemporary politics or in contem- 
porary politicians. 

Sir Robert Peei was the second of “The 
Queen’s Prime Ministers.” Like Melbourne, 
he lived and served his country in Parliament 
during four reigns, those of George ILIL., George 
IV., William IV., and Victoria; like Mel- 
bourne, he was Prime Minister to the last 
reigning son of the third George, and like 
Melbourne, he had done most of his work, al- 
though not his best work, before the accession 
of her present Majesty—an event which he 
survived for thirteen years. He succeeded 
Lord Melbourne as Prime Minister to Victoria 
in 1841. As a politician he belonged to the 
class of Walpole and Pitt, to the class of 
which Mr. Gladstone is the leading represent- 
ative now; he was one of a line of statesmen 
who, as Mr. McCarthy describes them, are 
sound financiers, thoroughly and always in 
earnest, and concerned more readily and natu- 
rally with domestic interests than with for- 
eign affairs. Peel was a prominent figure in 
the diseussion and passage of such important 
measures as the Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
the Reform Bill, the Corn Law Bill, and the Met- 
ropolitan Police Act, sometimes in favor, some- 
times in the opposition. The last Act was his 
most popular performance. By it he gave to 
London her efficient system of police, and al- 
though his present biographer neglects to 
mention the fact, by it he gave his name to 
her efticient policemen. “The Charieys” of 
the days of “Tom and Jerry” were transform- 
ed into “ Bobbies” and “ Peelers” in honor of 
Sir Robert Peel—titles they still bear, and ti- 
tles which they have even handed down to 
the members of their profession on our own 
side of the Atlantic. “Charleys,” by the way, 

§ Sir Robert Peel. B 


Portrait. 
Ministers.) 


Justr~n McCartuy,M.P. With 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. (The Queen's 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


the “ Night Guardians” who preceded them 
were so called in honor of Charles I., who in 
his turn had extended and improved the po- 
lice system which he had found in the great 
metropoiis, and which must have needed j1.- 
provement very much. 

Peel entered the House of Commons _j), 
1809, and during his long career of over forty 
years he saw the making of important history, 
and the acting of many interesting scenes. 
The story of one short farce he witnessed ix 
worth telling in brief as one of the most gro- 
tesque spectacles ever performed upon any po- 
litical stage. In 1818 a motion of Sir Francis 
Burdett for Annual Parliaments and Universa| 
Suffrage was lost by a vote of one hundred and 
six to nothing. It had no supporters but the 
proposer and one other. The forms of thie 
House require two tellers on each side, and a 
compliance with this rule, when a division was 
called, took up the whole strength of Burdett’s 
party. Nobody was counted on the “Aye” 
side, because there was nobody to count, the 
tellers not being permitted to count each oth- 
er or themselves. 

Mt. McCarthy has written a purely political 
biography. He tells his reader absolutely 
nothing concerning his subject’s social or do- 
mestic life, or about his personality. He does 
not mention Lady Peel, his mother, and he al- 
ludes but twice, and then in the most incident- 
al and accidental way, to Lady Peel, his wife. 
There is not a hint that Peel had a sister, or a 
cousin, or an aunt, or even a chick or a child. 
This volume, consequently, has less general 
and gossipy interest than the Lives of Beacons 
field and Melbourne, which have preceded it 
in the saiae series, although in a historical 
way it is quite as valuable, perhaps, as either 
of the others. The author, as is natural, has 
an honest faith in and admiration for the 
public qualities of the man, the history of 
whose public life he is writing, and he be- 
lieved that Peel was even more than a “ great 
member of Parliament,” as Beaconsfield once 
called him. He declares that “ he was a great 
statesman, a great minister, a man who must 
always rank among the foremost of English 
ministers.” Elsewhere he says: “Those who 
knew Peel well were charmed with him; those 
who did not know him well misunderstood 
him, and therefore were disposed to dislike 
him. He was, indeed, a man who must be 
known intimately, or cannot be known at all.” 

The only fault to be found with Mr. McCar- 
thy in the work here under consideration is the 
fact that he does not make Peel well enough 
known to his readers. They do not misunder- 
stand Peel, and consequently they are disposed 
to like him well enough; but they do not be- 
come intimately acquainted with him in a per- 
sonal way. ‘They are given a thorough know- 
ledge of Peel the statesman; but more of Peel 
the man is revealed to them in Carlyle’s two 
little words “Alas! alas!” than in the whoie 
of Mr. McCarthy’s admirable political Life. 
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VIEW OF A PORTION OF 


jarings’ troubles caused 


WHEN the 


such a flurry in the monetary centres 
of the civilized world last fall there was 
one strong financial and banking communi- 


ty that looked on with equanimity. That 
city was Portland, Oregon, with a banking 
capital of over $13,000,000, or about double 
that of Denver and other cities of like size. 
The cause of Portland’s calmness in the 
midst of such great excitement arose from 
the fact that she does business on her own 
money, and usually on a cash basis. Hence 
it can be said that she is “ panic proof.” 
This prosperous city of 80,000 people last 
year did a jobbing trade of $131,500,000, 
or nearly four times as much as Denver. 
She has $10,000,000 invested in manufact- 
uring establishments, and is the only rail- 
way centre west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Her ocean and river trade take easy rank 
as second on the Pacific Coast. Her new 
buildings last year cost $8,000,000, with 
others now in course of erection that will 
cost $10,000,000 more. Among these is 
a City Hall, to cost $500,000; Chamber 
May, 1891.—No. 492. 
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of Commerce, $500,000 ; Public Library, 
$200,000; Union Depot, $1,250,000. Wa- 
ter is to be brought a distance of forty 
miles, from the famous Mount Hood, at a 
cost of $2,500,000. These few facts will 
show that Portland is not only rich but 
progressive, not only stable but prosperous. 
And yet it seems as though her prosperity 
is just dawning, for never was the outlook 
so flattering as this spring. While in the 
past Portland property has always steadily 
advanced, there never was a time when the 
future promised so much as now, never a 
time when investments could be made with 
such a certainty of handsome profits as to- 
day. 
THE SENIOR MEMBER. 

Among the progressive, substantial, and 
reliable firms of the West none occupy a 
prouder position than Riggen & Holbrook, 
the realty dealers of Portland, Oregon. It 
is safe to say that this firm is known in 
every hamlet in the United States; and yet 
it would be impossible to find an individual 











to whom they have ever sold property who 
has not made a handsome profit upon the 
purchase. 

Mr. 8. B. Riggen, the senior member of 
this progressive firm, was born in Knoxville, 
Illinois, some thirty-seven years ago. When 
he was a lad of five his parents removed to 
California, their conveyance being an ox- 
team. After leaving school, Mr. Riggen first 
engaged in the drug and afterwards in the 
insurance business ; and when only twenty- 
three years of age he was sent to Portland 
as the manager for the Northwest of one 
of the most powerful fire insurance com- 
panies in the 
business. Port- 
land was at that 
time but a small 
place, but Mr. Rig- 
gen soon came to 
the conclusion 
that the city had 
a future second to 
none in the West, 
and decided to 
cast his fortunes 
with the Oregon 
metropolis. While 
he was an adept 
in the insurance 
business, enjoying 
in an eminent de- 
gree the confi- 
dence of his su- 
periors, and refus- 
ing many flatter- 
ing offers of ad- 
vancement, he 
clung steadily and 
persistently to the 


idea that those 
who cast their 
fortunes with 


Portland must achieve success. 


The under- 


writers’ occupation did not give full scope 


to his powers. It was, he argued, at best 
but a routine—to-day like yesterday, and 
to-morrow like to-day. In 1881 he 
embarked in the real-estate business, and 
no man in that profession can point to a 
cleaner or brighter record than he. Bring- 
ing to his new avocation ideas peculiarly 
his own, he has left an honorable imprint 
upon the business of the Northwest that 
can never be effaced. His watchword has 
ever been, “ Make money for my custom- 
ers.” To this end he at once undertook 
the selling of desirable residence property ; 
and to give the purchasers a better oppor- 
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tunity to make money, he argued that th 
entire addition should be closed out, s 
that no lots would remain at the origina! 
price as a menace to those who wished th: 
advance that improvements and growth of 
population justly entitled them te. So su 
cessful has he been that he has always sold 
entire every addition he has taken hold of. 
Another innovation of his was selling on 
the instalment plan. At the outset it was 
difficult to obtain property to sell in this 
way. But Mr. Riggen contended that own- 
ers really got their money sooner than if 
sold on the usual terms of one, two, and 
three years. Be- 
sides, it gave, he 
argued, people 
with limited but 
steady incomes an 
opportunity to get 
a home that they 
could not other- 
wise enjoy. In 
this branch he has 
been so successful 
that the system is 
now practised ex- 
tensively all over 
the Northwest. In 
1887 the firm of 


Riggen & Hol- 
brook was form- 


ed, Mr. F. B. Hol- 
brook coming in 
as an equal part- 
ner. Since then 
the firm has rapid- 
ly forged ahead, 
until to-day it 
- stands at the very 
front. They are 

now giving their 

particular atten- 

tion to the disposal of the grand old Creigh- 
ton Homestead, known as Irvington Park, 
upon which they have long cast wistful eyes 
as one of the choicest sites of the Peninsula, 
Portland’s élite residence site. This addi- 
tion they could readily sell in Portland, 
but their aim is to make a wider distribu- 
tion of it, knowing that each purchaser 
must make -a large percentage of profit, 
thereby giving Riggen & Holbrook the best 
of all permanent’ advertisements. To this 
end they offer it at $125 for inside lots, 
and $175 for corners, at $5 cash with or- 
der for each lot, and $5 on each lot per 
month thereafter, without interest, or ten 
per cent. off for cash. We believe these 
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lots are as sure to make money for every 
purchaser as the sun is to shine, and by 
remitting at once you will secure a bargain 
that will surely pay you a handsome divi- 
dend. 


THE JUNIOR MEMBER. 


The junior member of the firm of Rig- 
gen & Holbrook, of Portland, Oregon, Mr. 
F. B. Holbrook, is a good illustration of 
what a young man of industry and integ- 
rity can do in the West. He was born 
twenty-seven years ago in the State of 
Wisconsin. After leaving school he served 
his time as a 
mechanic in one 
of the great man- 
ufacturing houses 
of his native 
State. Tiring of 
this work, he de- 
termined to go 
West, and obtain- 
ed a position as 
travelling auditor 
with of the 
largest implement 
on the 
In this ca- 
pacity he travel- 
led over Oregon 
and Washington 
for several years, 
gaining as good 
a knowledge of 
States as 
any man in the 
country. Weary- 
ing of this nomad- 
ic employment, he 
began to study 
the prospects of 
the various cities, 
with the purpose 


one 


houses 


coast. 


those 


of investing and going 
into business on his own account. With 
this end in view he visited Portland in 
1887, having decided that this city was des- 
tined to distance all other points in the West 
in point of growth and general prosperity. 
Asking his friends’ advice as to whom he 
should go to for the purchase of property, 
they recommended him to S. B. Riggen, 
saying he was the most reliable real-estate 
dealer in the city. He called upon Mr. 
Riggen, and as they drove around the city 
to look at the properties offered they com- 
pared notes, and soon discovered that their 
ideas of Portland’s future, and of conduct- 
ing business, were identical, and before 


many days Mr. Holbrook had negotiated for 
a half interest in the business. And thus 


came about the firm of Riggen & Holbrook. 


THEIR METHOD OF INVESTING. 

The realty business in a city like Port- 
land, where property is never on a decline 
or at a stand-still, but always advancing, is 
different from what it is in other places, 
and has to be conducted on a different basis. 
In other cities dealers can book long lists 
of so-called bargains or snaps, but in Port- 
land these long-time contracts or options 
are not obtainable, except at an anticipated 
price, and this is 

particularly true 

inside and 
business  proper- 

ty. Occasionally, 

as in the case of 

Irvington Park, a 

choice addition 

san be secured 

for a short time 

by a reliable, go- 

ahead, pushing 

firm, on advan- 

tageous terms, 

But even these 

chances are 

scarce. Hence this 

firm has adopted 

the course of buy- 

ing inside or busi- 

ness property as 

commissioned by 

their patrons. 

They act as agents 

for their clients, 

and through their 

small army of sub- 

agents they can 

always find what 

is wanted at the very bottom figure. Should 
the reader wish to invest a few hundred or 
thousand dollars in Portland property, Rig- 
gen & Holbrook will undertake to secure 
what you want at the very bottom figure, 
and will only buy what in their judgment 
will rapidly enhance in value. Say about 
how much cash you wish to invest, wheth- 
er you desire income, or vacant, business, 
prospective business, or inside residence, 
and they will be able to secure what you 
want. And remember they stake their rep- 
utation on their ability to get you a bar- 
gain on which you will surely make money. 
They now know of a few pieces of Port- 
land property that can be secured for cash 


as to 
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at a very low figure, being considerably be- 
low their real value. Parties having idle 
money to invest, in sums ranging from 
$5000 to $100,000, will do well to corre- 
spond with them as to the details. Of 
if you wish to invest a small 
amount, they unhesitatingly recommend 
Irvington Park at $125 for inside lots, 
and $175 for corners. 
THE PENINSULA. 

Riggen & Holbrook have long recognized 
that the peninsula was the coming élite 
residence portion of Portland. That they 
were correct is best evidenced by the growth 
of that section during the last decade of 
over three thousand per cent., and the im- 
provements now going on in that vicinity. 
They have also believed that the grand old 
Creighton Homestead would be very near- 
ly, if not quite, the centre of this desirable 
locality, but not until recently could it pos- 
sibly be secured. They have at last ob- 
tained it and place it on the market as 


IRVINGTON PARK. 
This superb tract is less than thirty blocks 
from the business centre. It is in the 


course, 


direct path of many great improvements. 
Beautiful residences dot its suroundings. 


It lies at least 150 feet above the river level, 
with a gentle slope towards the Columbia 
River. It has no gulches or ravines, and 
there is scarcely any choice in the lots, all 
of which are 25x 100 feet, with a wide alley 
in the rear. It is really a charming loca- 
tion, and the property will bear the closest 
inspection. They have placed this addition 
upon the market at a price that cannot be 
duplicated. In any other city of equal im- 
portance similar property would sell for 
$300 to $500 per lot, and in Portland it is 
by long odds the best property available 
for the money. The prices fixed upon it 
are $125 for inside lots and $175 for cor- 
ners, but at least the three adjoming lots 
must be taken at the same time, making 
four in all, to secure a corner. They are 
offered at $5 cash with order for each lot, 
and $5 per month on each lot thereafter, 
until fully paid, without interest. From the 
above prices a discount of 10 per cent. will 
be allowed for all cash. Or the same dis- 
count will be allowed on unpaid balance 
should the purchaser desire to pay out after 
making one or more payments. We can- 
not send marked plots of this property, as 
lots are selling too rapidly both at home 
and abroad. Even were purchasers on the 


ground they could not choose between th 
lots. We select, as the orders come in. 
what in our judgment we deem to be th 
best unsold lots. The title of this property 
is absolutely perfect. Owners furnish war 
ranty deed and abstract upon final payment. 
The only charge in addition to the purchas: 
money is the annual tax, which will rot ex 
ceed $1 per year on each lot, at least for 
some time to come, the payment of which 
will be attended to by us without charge, 
A BUSINESS TRANSACTION, 

Remember this is no catch-penny scheme 
conducted by some irresponsible firm. It 
is a bona fide business proposition, backed 
by a solid reputable firm, in the nature of 
a permament advertisement. Riggen «& 
Holbrook believe that if they can dispose 
of a portion of this property to a few hun- 
dred people scattered all over the Union, 
and make for each one of them from one to 
two thousand dollars, they will thus secure 
an advertisement that money could not buy. 

Recurring again to Portland, it might 
be well to say that her tributary country is 
the largest and most prosperous controlled 
by any city in the West. Her position is 
unique. An area of productive land thirty- 
two times as large as the State of Massa- 
chusetts can reach her portals by descend- 
ing grades. To reach this vast territory 
from the ocean, the Columbia River, the 
“Oregon” of song, is the only gate-way 
for a distance of three thousand miles up 
and down the coast. The Northwest has 
other beautiful, prosperous cities, but Port- 
land occupies a position as the Chicago of 
this entire section, and the growth of other 
cities only means a more rapid growth for 
Portland. 

We have pamphlets, maps, plates, cireu- 
lars, and folders, that tell all about these 
things, and all about Irvington Park and 
our methods of doing business, which will 
be sent free upon application. 

Riegcen & Hoxsrook, Portland, Ore. 

P. Toompson, President. 

. L. Duruam, Cashier 
COMMERCIAL 


CAPITAL, $250,000. 


Frank Deku, Vice-President. 
H. C. Wortman, Ass’t Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANK. 
Unxpivipep Prorits, $170,000. 


PorTLAND, March 15, 1891 

Having done a large and constantly increasing business for 
many years with Riggen & Holbrook, I am warranted, from 
evidence of their able business management, in expressing the 
opinion that they are decidedly progressive, and at the same 
time conservative, and are a financially strong and solid firm. 
Further than this, from my personal acquaintance with them, 
I believe them to be highly honorable men, with the disposition 
as well as the ability to carry out to the full all agreements 


they may make R. L. DURHAM, Cashier. 
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The Greaf Record 


—of the— 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUN 
LIFE ASSOCIATION. 


It was chartered in 1881. In ten years it has re- 
ceived more than 100,000 Members. It has nearly 
$200, 000,000 Seouchmee in force. It has paid more 
than $10, 000,000 in death claims. Its yearly 
payments to the Widows and Or,hans of its de- 
ceased Members exceed Two Million Dollars. Its 
Cash Surplus Reserve and Emergency Fund exceed 
$2,800,000, It has furnished for all of these 
ten years, and continues to furnish, Life Insuranee 
at about one half the usual rates charged by 
the Old System Companies. By this reduction in 
rates it has already saved its Members more than 
$25,000,000, and its yearly saving to them now 
exceed Four (4) Million Dollars. In other words, | 
the Widows and Orphans of our Members have re 
ceived $20,000 for the same money for which only 
$10,000 has been paid by the Old System Com- 
panies, This Association is transacting business in 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Germany, and Sweden. 


Home Office; Potter Building, 38 Park Row, | 


NEW YORK. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 


BURNETT’ 


em Cc bg " 


Standand ri wacianr FlAVOTING 


HIGHLY 


EXTRA Wentae cT Ss 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
FULL MEASURE. 











No cartoons to hide long-necked and panelled 
bottles. 


Thoughtful people should read the 
testimonials below, from cooks 
of national reputation, 
JoserH BurRNetTT & Co., Boston: 
Gentlemen ,—I have esod your Extracts for years, 
knowing them the best to be found in the market. 
MARIA PARLOA, 
School of Cookery, Tremont Street. 








From Professor Blot. 


A good dish is often spoiled or rendered unpalata- 
ble by the use of a detestably cheap, impure and 
deleterious Flavoring Extract. 

In answer to inquiries from the ladies of my vari- 
ous classes, | invariably reply that dnring the past 
two years ‘of my lectures on cookery, “'f certainly 

refer those prepare! by Joseph Burnett & Co., of 

ton, above all others.” 





EQUITABLE 


MORTCACE COMPANY. 


Capital subscribed, - : - $2,000,000.00 
| Paid in (cash), ° - ° 1,000 

| Surplus, undivided profits, - 30° s 
| Assets, . n ° - - 11,168 1 


The well- biel ime of accountants, 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., of London, 
Manchester, and New York, upon auditing 
the accounts of the Company as published 
June 30th, 1890, appended thereto the fo! 
lowing certificate : 

Having examined the books of the Equi- 
table Mortgage Company, we hereby certify 
that the foregoing accounts and statement 

| are in conformity therewith, and we believe 
| that the accounts fully and fairly represent 
| the position of the Company as on the 
| 30th June, 1890. 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co 
New York, 16th Oct., sill 


6 Per Cent. Bonds and eiieiaies, 45 and 5 Per ( 
Certificates, running three months to two years. Al! First 
| class Investment Securities Bought and Sold. 


OFFICES: 


| New York, 208 Broadway. | Phila., 4th & Chestnut Sts, 
| Kew Yo 117 Devonshire St. | London, England. 
Kanens City, ™ Risesari. Berlin, Germany. 
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VAN HOUTEN 
COCOA. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST”’ 


DELICIOUS. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 


4 


~~ 


This Original, Pure, 
Soluble Cocoa, 


. 
‘ 
invented, patented, made and ¢ 
still made in Holland; has¢§ 
ever since its invention,remained § 
unequalled in solubility, agreen!,’¢ 
taste and nutritive qualities, It is 


| 
| 
| The Standard Cocoa of the Worid. 
A Substitute for Tea & Coffee. | 


Better for the Nerves. 
> At allCGrocers. Ask for VAN HOUTEN’S. Pur-§ 
ity unquestioned—“‘Once tried, always used.” 





: a@rIt only needs a single trial to convince any one of 


| 
| § the superiority of Van HouTEN’s Cocoa. Please insist 
upon an Houten’ 8s and take no substitute, It is 
| put upir ck. 4, and one poundcans. sgrif not ob 

| ta:nable, enclose 25c. in stamps or postal note to either 
Van Hovren & Zoon, 106 Reade Street, New York 
ped pte S. ae 7 and a ay, po oe can 

wil maile you mention this icatic 
; Pre onl; by Va" H Houten & Zoon, We 5, Holland, < 
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Why should I take accident insurance with THE UNITED 
sTATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION rather than 
with any other? 

First: Because it is the oldest and largest accident association in 
existence. 

Second: Because it has ample emergency fund and cash assets to 
meet all possible liabilities. 

[hird: Because it issues the most liberal accident policy in exist- 
e,and construes its provisions liberally. 

Fourth: Because thirteen years of prompt and honorable payment 
of claims guarantee the liberality and honesty of its management. 

Fifth: Because it pays per capita each year in claims more than 
twice as much as any other, to policy -holders insured under preferred 
occupations, and paid IN PREFERRED OCCUPATIONS during 
the first two months of 1891, $97,028.28, a larger amount than any 
other mutual accident association ever paid in an entire year. 

A $5000 accident policy, giving full indemnities everywhere, costs 
$15 a year in one payment, or $4 quarterly, exclusive of membership 


ry 
Cil 


fee. 
Cuas. B. PEt, James R. Pitcuer, 


President. Secretary and General Manager. 


24 Broadway, New York. 




















Move out of the old rut! Modlin 
2 labors need modern aids. Effort 
NYG Vand elbow grease will clean a house 
WR > but SAPOLIO will greatly reduce 


aes . : 
A \ the labor. Try it when your spring 


cleaning ts on and you will surely “use wt every 
week day” in order to deserve “ vest on Sunday.” 
| ENOCH MORGAN SONS CO., 

New York. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—Latest 
U. 8. Government Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., New York. 


Runabe « & 
PIANOS, 


Fifty-three years before the public, 
upon their excellence alone, 
have attained an 





Unpurchased Pre-eminence. 


VON BULOW—D’ALBERT. 


oie KABE, ne 


VON BULOW. EUGEN D’ALBERT. 
The sound and touch. From fullest convic- 
| of the Knabe Pianos are | tion I declare the Knadbe 
| more sympathetic to my | Pianos to be the best 
| ears and hands than all | instruments of America, 
others of the country. 


WAREROOMS: 
Baltimore, New York, 
22 & 24 K. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
Washington, 817 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


377+ 












pl Economic Cookery. 


——— 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W.Baxer & (0. 


reak st 
voce 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble, 


L No Chemicals 


are used in its prepar- 
ation. It has more 
than three times the 
strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 
ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 










Lihig COMPANYS 





first put up by its inventor, 
the great chemist, Justus 
von Liebig, whose signature 
it bears, thus : 


Extract of Beef 
For twenty-five years the y | 
standard for purity, flavor, 
and wholesomeness. Its 
quality never varies, and it 
is the same to-day as when 
It is the pure essence of 
meat broth of condensed 
Beer Tea, free from fat or by 
gelatine, and indispensable Ci 
C 
In Improved and ; 
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